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he announcement n few weeks 
I ago that some committee or 
I other was forecasting the even- 
JH. iiihI redundancy of tcaelicrs lic- 
eausc of the development of flic micro- 
computer made me fall about. 
Teachers were written off at the advent 
of television, language laboratories, 
programmed learning, the film projec- 
tor, radio, and, no doubt, by the first 
exponents of cave painting. 

Each n.;w audio-visual development 
has in practice merely underlined the 
need for a sensitive teacher to make it 
effective. In every ease the new won- 
der machine has eventually taken its 
place as part of the repertoire of 
skilful teachers rather than a replace- 
ment for them. 

My first introduction to audio-visual 
wi/nrdy occurred in my secondary 
school geography lessons. The pride 
and joy of our unfavourite teacher, a 
mun whose Hat vowels made the 
station announcer's endless taped 
command to stand clear of the doors 
sound positively exciting, was a huge 
epidiascope. It looked like some 
medieval torture instrument, and he 
hnd probably bough t it at a knockdown 
price from TnrqtiemailH as surplus to 
.Spanish Inquisition require men Is. 

Geography lessons were punctuated 
by the projection, in a pilch dark 


Hybrids in 
the land of 
red roses 


room, of faint pictures from ancient 
textbooks showing Bolton during a 
monsoon, or Bengali workers mining 
jute. All I remember now is the 
gigantic machine, and (he fantasies we 
had that miscreants might one day be 
squashed flat undent and projected on 
to the screen to the end of time as an 
awful example to the rest. 

It is a well-known professional 
hazard among those who sell audio- 
visual aids that not only will every 
breakdown in the handbook occur 
d urine the actual demonstration, but 
that there will be at least one novel 
variant which has never been witnes- 
sed before. 

The first time I ever showed a group 
uf trainee teachers how to use a 
language laboratory, the most nervous 
student in the bunch was actually 
attacked by one of the booths. Lan- 
guage laboratories, you will recall,, 
were places where junior psychopaths 
could make lion noises into their 
microphone, or switch headsets with 
rlicir neighbour, thus giving the 
teacher a nervous breakdown when 
the pupil in booth eight replied to his 
question Instead of one in booth nine. 

We had to sedate this especially 
apprehensive student teacher even to 
gel her into the place. Part way 
through the demonstration l asked the 
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A Lancastrian pilgrimage to Gawth- 
orpe Hall, Burnley, which manages to 
combine being a National Trust prop- 
erty, a piece of Britain’s anginal 
tertiary college (Nelson and Colne. 
David Mporc, prop.) and' a. sjpaau 








nth 'cenltiry by a tbhvfihieiit 
marriage to the more affluent Kay 
millownera, who brought in Charles 
Barry to convert the pile into some- 
thittg so outrageously hybrid that it’s 
now cult architecture and a treasured 
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part of our built environment. The two 
families were also partly responsible 
for our hybrid system of public educa- 
tion, in that they also produced Sir 
Janie* Kay-Shuttioworth, Bt, Eng- 
land's first educational bureaucrat, 
who helped the Church of England and. 
the Non-conformists from comprom- 
ise to compromise through the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. 

The stately home is only one part of 




Bill Stubbs (left) and Edwin Kerr 


Lost week, l promised a glimpse of the 
next episode in ' North London 
Poly technic’sZtaiAu saga { and Caroline 
Cox MU he pleased :h> Icnow that she’s 
been written- out- of It for this week. 

A brief recap. The CNAA say the 
applied social studios : and sociology 
courses are fine: the liMls, led by quo, 
Le GouUloti, say they’re not;. iense 
meetings, take place and stalemate sets 
Ip. 1 

Oder Dr Edwin Kerr, GNAA boss 
add -dour; Ulsterman of udshnkeabte 
Ihtegrlly. A message comes forth to 
ILEA, from Dr Kerr, Implying that 
well, perhaps the courses may not be all 
that wunderflil after bD, and perhaps 
they should have a meeting. 

Has Kerr been got alf'If so, by 
whom? HotV will hi fare, facing the 
equally dour Scot, Stubbs of ILEA? 
Read all about it after Christmas. 


Manchester's humanities building: an i 

Nelson and Colne College, the pioneer 
of "Open College" access courses to 
higher education, which are now 
rapidly spreading throughout Lan- 
cashire and the rest of Britain: apart 
from its tertiary role for 16 to 19-year- 
olds (it even boasts a Millfield reject • 
among them), Nelson and Colne and 
the other Lancashire Colleges now 
have 2,000 adults on these courses, 
together with over 400 volunteers 


A cracked 
method of 
egg-stamping 

Sad news from Bromley. Their efforts 
to recruit student invigilators and mar- 
kers of their 1 1-plus in January, which 
I reported on November 11 , have 
ground to a halt So they are having 
another go at recruiting teachers and 
also offering the Job to any other 
bureaucrats or clqtks employed within 
the authority who fancy turning their 
talents to the task. 

Paronls arid teachers are told not to 
worry - the Marking requ ires no skill; 
as the letter from Mr Qrninge, the 
chief education officer, puts it; "With 
regard to marking; a* the questions 
concerned requifq objective answers 
which are dcarly.sot out in the (harking 
keys, it is not considered essential that 
the tests should be mariowj by teaching ■ 
staff.”.. 
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architectural horror 

teaching mainly Pakistani families 
basic literacy. 

The local polytechnics are proving 
cooperative, together with Lancaster 
University, where an Open College 
. lady has just emerged with a first class 
honours degree. 

Manchester University Is proving 
less receptive; I suppose it can exist for 
the foreseeable future on a diet of 


per day for bus fares). Though I realize 
that some Bromley Council officials 
live it up at Christmas and may be 
slightly impoverished in its wake, they 
may consider these rates somewhat 
below them. 

Then again, the original (at any rate 
purported) objection to using local 
teachers, was a spate of previous 
allegations, was a spate of previous 
allegations that ono or two of them had 
been cheating (never, I repeat, sub- 
stantiated) and favouring their own 
children; 1 would have thought that 
this objection applied a fortiori to a 
randptn bunch ot council officials. 


■ Finally, it’s not yet clear what the ■ 
Bromley teachers think of the system; 
they're neither as militant nor as 
affluent as their trade union colleagues 
in the NGA and I’m sure we’re not 
going to see mass pickets at Dromjey’s 
seven . 1 1-plus centres next: term, 1 but 
they must hove, some views on the 
propriety of unskilled operatives 
marking their attainment tests. 

Indeed, if I werp a Bromley parent I 
migh t have reservations about this . 
method of egg-stamping my child at 
the tender age of . 11. Time is- now 
. short. Bromley’s educational 
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the uninitiated is the need for a Plan B. 
Since in my experience the wretched 
junk will invariably blow at least one 
gasket on you. I have had to become 
one of the world's leading stockists of 
Plan B. Essential components of Plan 
B involve more than a stick of chalk, a 


loud voice and stark dry-lipped terror. 

My own greatest challenge occurred 
a couple of years ago when 1 was 
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Ted Wragg 


whole group lu rewind their tapes. For 
sonic inexplicable reason the tape on 
her particular recorder caught on a fust 
revolving spindle and proceeded to 
kink nil over the tape deck like a trendy 
hair style. This fulfilled her worst 
nightmare and she fled never to return. 
She was Inst seen hugging a stick of 
chalk for security. 

Another tip seasoned users of audio- 
visual equipment frequently pass on to 


teaching media studies to a class of 
12-ycar-olds. I had lovingly edited 
together a video cassette of extracts 
from news, current affairs and light 
entertainment programmes, as welfas 
a series of television commercials for 
the class to analyse, when the idiot 
machine refused obstinately to dis- 
gorge cither sound or vision. If you 


Honey Monster through clenched 
teeth, you will know exactly how I felt. 

Like many children raised in post- 
war Britain 1 never had a toy train, so 
my chief motivation for getting hold of 
new audio-visual technology is to com- 

E ensate for this major piece of child- 
ood deprivation, what offends my 
permanent and indelible sense of post- 
war austerity, however, is the speed 
with which these new electronic toys 
become obsolete. 


orthodox A level 1 8-year-olds. 1 find 
myself there for a meeting in one of the 
most inappropriately described edu- 
cational edifices in the land - its 
"humanities” building. An inhumane 
architectural horror, it is part of a 
characterless campus which tore the 
heart out of the inner city when it was 
built in the 1960s. “The University As 
Urban Vandal” was how one article 
described it and it was right. 

1 finally run to ground 50 or so 
heads, deputies and administrators on 
a DES course, and we talk about about 
tertiary and sixth-form colleges in 
Lancashire. 

I had always fondly imagined that 
some sort of organic unity might come 
to the tertiary sector because of in- 

was rudely disabused. In Lancashire, I 
was told, re's all naked competition and 
they seem to like it that way. 

In fact it's more complicated than 
that, because they have a number of 
Catholic sixth-form colleges. Indeed it 
was dear that if the 1944 Act had 
allowed It, they’d have Catholic terti- 
ary colleges also. I hope it never does; 
the lack of provision for sectarian 
further education was no doubt an 
acddeni in 1944; but it was a happy 
aeddent which has made some colleges 
in Belfast, Glasgow, Manchester and 
Liverpool unique meeting places 
where Catholic aad Protestant youngst- 
ers can mix for the first time at the age 
of 16. We need to keep it that way. 


On the television front no sooner 
had I got used to the huge Wdet 
recorders of the late 1960s* the wn 
that were about as portable as Tower 
Bridge and came supplied with a free 
National Health Service truss than 
half-inch black-and-white portaS 
machines appeared. These were foi- 
lowed by crude cassette machines and 
most recently by several different 
formats of sophisticated colour cassei 
te recorder. Rumour has it that ib 
Japanese are exacting belated revenue 
for all the lousy batteship plans we sold 
them in the 1930s. Even so 12 000 
primary schools and 99 per cent of 
secondary schools now own a video 
cassette recorder. 

There is one feature of microcompu. 
ters, however, that seriously threatens 
the teacher’s position. First the good 
news. Lasl week saw the opening of 
the first British factory fully equipped 
to melt down old micros to extract all 
the precious metals which can then be 
used to build new micros. No doubt 
some entrepreneurial genius will find a 
way of using Department of Industry 
equal funding money to buy micros, 
melt them down, and then ''fence" 
them at a nearby school. Now the bad 
news. Swineshire will shortly open the 
first British factory fully equipped to 
melt down and recycle old teachers. 


Snookering 
the MoD 

To the magnificent arena of the Guild- 
hall, Preston, which Alex Higgins 
and Steve Davis have kindly vacated 
just in time for me to congratulate 
300-odd successful graduates of Pre- 
ston Polytechnic. 

- Preston is not quite so depressed as 
other parts of the county, Bnd a 
remarkable number of those with 
tolerable degrees seem to have found 
jobs - not infrequently wjth local 
industries like British Aerospace and i 
British Nuclear Fuels. So. having con- 
gratulated the parentj on their chil- 
dren’s success and getting the house to 
themselves at last, 1 warn their 
offspring of the dangerous monopoly 
of employment and research currently 
being assembled by the Ministry of 
Defence and kindred secretive govern- 
ment departments. 

I advise them that though they will 
have signed the Official Secrets Acton 
their first day at work, they should 
place a rather higher priority on their 
duties towards the cleanliness from 
radiation of Lancashire beaches and 
indeed to the peace of the worn 
generally. They nod knowingly, and I 
feel I may have created a few crucial 
moles in the system to make a major 
Wlndscale disaster just a little less 
likely. ' 
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CROSSWORD 


by Rufus 


1 Expert 10 give i way 
under pressure (5) 

2 An honour (hal has lobe 

fought for (8,5) 

3 Expulsion got us id irou- 

4 Evasive impudence Ip a 


Across 

1 Singular-looking giant? 

3 Hooded killer (5) 

8 Release after a confes- 
sion without a charge 

9 Colour uniformly used 

10 point coveted by 
. the summary. (7) 


II To occupy on c *lf, go rated 
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into battle (6) 

12 Mixes up a signal and 

S ts into a row (6) 
t account that has 
been overdrawn? (7) 

17 Work-time ' entertain- 
ment (5) 

19 A grave charge? (4-91 
20 Does It make chi la's 
clay of wasjilub chores? 
(5J 

2] They may commemo- 
rate different battles (7) 


agreement lo llw letter 

16 Dirty point on a pen |5) 
18 In a way axe Is ■*? 
protection (51 

Solution to puzzle no 1» 
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Tory councils 
threaten 
to withdraw 
fromYTS 



Mark Jackson 

Hjrd-presscd Tory councils have given for em 

the Government an ultimatum over block r 
the fundina of the Youth Training vision ( 
Scheme. They say they must reduce daily c 
tbelr losses - even if it means backing “fa c 
out of the scheme. mean f 

Such a move would make it virtually drawin 
impossible to maintain the scheme as He 
an integrated year of foundation train- were r 
ing (or all of the 460,000 youngsters suppor 
expected next year because the col- theyar 
leges are needed to provide the off- of bad 

toe-job training and further education went v 
for many of them. The 

And it would threaten large scale the off- 
redundancy among college staff, many below 

of whom have been taken on for the told, v 
YTS courses, or redeployed from relieve 
traditional work which no longer ex- subsidi 

. course 

Tre threat of withdrawal is implied young 
bi letter to the Youth Training Board The 

m Mr Philip Merridale, education Q f Met 
®tiqnanofthe Association of County a [ess 
Councils. It is intended to sot the stage Laboui 

™ the crucial negotiations with the unfair 
Confederation of British Industries no t co 
»d the Manpower Services Commis- emplo; 


for employed youngsters on day and 
block release courses, or making pro- 
vision only where they would substan- 
tially cover their costs. 

“In effect, this second option would 
mean participating selectively or with- 
drawing”. 

He explains that the authorities 
were ready to take risks in order to 
support the scheme this year, and that 
they are now facing losses, not because 
of bad planning, but because the MSC 
went wrong in its assumptions. 

The authorities agreed to provide 
the off-thc-job training to employers at 


Seasonal harmony flrora Mrs Judith Watson, music head at Wilson Marriage School, Colchester, and members of Uie school 
choir during a Festival or Carols and Readings held at the University of Essex, Wivenhoe Park, to be broadcast by two local 
radio stations on Christmas morning. 


‘Rayner’ likely 
for universities 


US ‘source 
of violence’ 
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mid wmnulv that the YTS would the_efficlency of the universities. 


«« me Manpower services e 
■on over the level of fees to be 


off-lhe-jo 


; The letter points out that many 
Minorities cannot subsidize the 
•rome without Incurring severe grant 
penalties under the rate support want 
measures for next year announced last 
■eek. And it warns that unless they 
can substantially reduce the loss they 
at present making on Mode A 
provision (the arrangement under 
*njch employers pay colleges for the 
baining out of the grant they get from 
Government) they will have to act. 

Mr Merridale says: “They may con- 
gder either making substantial charges 


told, wrongly, that the YTS would 
relieve them of much of the cost ol 
subsidizing day and block release 
courses for apprentices and othci 
young workers. 

The Labour-controlled Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities is taking 
a less aggressive line because many 
Labour cities accept that, however 
unfair the current situation, they can- 
not contemplate abandoning the un- 
employed school leavers in the YTS. 

% Thirty unemployed school-leavers 
in Dudley, West Midlands, are likely 
to be reported to the Department qf 
Health and Social Security, which will 
consider docking their supplementary 
benefit for refusingto join the Youth 
Training Scheme. They are the first 
batch out of some 200 youngsters who 
the careers department says have 
failed to respond to repeated attempts 
to get them in contact with the office. 

Dudley is believed to be the first 
careers department to act under new 
regulations which require careers 
officers to report youngsters in this 
way. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Education acceptable model. That inquiry rc- 
Sccretary, has asked vice chancellors ported that savings of more than £3 
to consider a Rayner-typc inquiry into million a year, ana over 200 jobs could 
the efficiency of the universities. be made. It also suggested selling off 
Sir Keith raised the matter at last surplus properly, 
week's private talks with representa- Hut vice chancellors would not ac- 
tives from the. Committee ol Vice quiesce in any review that sought to 
Chancellor and Principals. 'Hie CVCP assess academic staff performance or 
discussed the issueat its main meeting the quality of researen. 
last Frida]!/ and. ftifffa! ' talks have , tirttie, -and would be 

already been; Md b^den their offi--..' -. - r ti5e,UGC 
dais add Sir Peter Swidnerton-Dyer, Jobs that Job ariyWoy, and ft wduld be 
chaj.-man of the University Grants j mprDp<!r fd r an outside grdup to 
Committee, and senior staff. ^ interfere. 
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Department of Education and Science such an inquiry, 
will depend on what kind of inquiry But being canvasssed is Ihe Idea of a 

would take place. specialist educational consultancy 

They would not object to an Inquiry which would review services and raan- 
into matters of routine purchasing of agement, aided by UGC officials. 


chai.-raan of the University Grants 
Committee, and senior staff. 

The concern to improve the efficien- 
cy of the universities is understood to 
have come' from the Prime Minister’s 
office initially, and the CVCP is taking 
the matter very seriously. 

Vice chancellors have made it clear 
to the UGC that their response to the 
Department of Education and Science 
will depend on what kind of inquiry 
would take place. 

They would not object to an inquiry 
into matters of routine purchasing of 
goods and equipment, support ser- 
vices, and general administration. 

So the review of the Research 
Council support services set up on 
Rayner lines last October, and which 
reported in September, would be an 


The universities already undertake 
their own reviews. Some £400 million a 



Anglican admits evasion of RE law 


by Nick Wood 

A head of English at a comprehensive 
school has described haw he teaches 
cliildren that the United States of 
America is the source of violence, 
injustice and oppression in the world. 

Youngsters learn that there are two 
kinds of violence - American violence 
in support of "tyrannical regimes", 
which is “bestial and inhuman”, and 
‘revolutionary” violence, which is 
“righteous and just" . 

Mr Chris Searle, aged 39, who is 
head of/ English at Daneford, a cont- 
prehcnxjvc Tor SOO bbya ip .Bethnal 
Grceu. Lpddon, s&ya w leusbds Ore 
fateud^to make children challenge, 
the “imperialist and rifUJjJqy strangle- 
hold" that the US exerts oh the world 
and to press for an end to US “military 
occupation" of Britain. 

He gives a list of books and poems 
for children that he uses to show up the 
“contradictions between fascist vio- 
lence . . . and the righteousness of 
revolutionary violence against fascist 
or imperialist tyranny”. 

Mr Searle says that the starting point 
for such lessons is the "struggle^ now 

a waged in El Salvador and other 
World countries. 

“As we enter into that kind of 
struggle with knowledge and con- 
sciousness, we are indisputably talking 
about the source of imperialism in the 
world, the United States of America. 
“I don’t think wc can emphasize this 


forcefully enough. As soon ns we look 
at what the USA is doing in EL 
Salvador and we make the links-, then 
our children will begin to realize what 
tlie USA is doing in the Middle Bast 
through Israel; what the USA is doing 


Manchester’s new religious education 
guidelines, which have been criticised 
for being too “humanist”, were written 
by a Church of England minister. 

The author of the document is Mr 
John Bailey, former RE adviser for 
Manchester and now chief inspector of 
schools for Bedfordshire, who is an 
ordained Anglican. He admitted tins 


week that the guidelines circulated to 
Manchester schools earlier this year 
were an attempt to evpdc some of the 
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Til IS WEI- K 


^OOLTOWORK 6 i^Vuitmentto the National • 

GlSM’MAS CROSSWORD 7 Front in schools has been . 

® launched in-Bradford. 5 

s Comrtiittee line- up 

The-new membership of the 

Parliamentary Seled Committee 
on education Includes Clement 
Freud (pictured) • 7 


requirements of the 1944 Education 
Ac|> 

'.•* • Mr Bailey also said he had second 


Pension* balow 

Teachers may have to pay higher 
pension contributions 3 

Race inquiry 

An Inquiry into racial attacks and 


by Bert Lodge 

thoughts On the advice he had ghren 
concerning morning assemblies. This 
recommends avoiding hymns like 
"Onward Christian Soldiers and com- 
mands like “Let us pray." No specific 
commitment is assumed of either pupit 

or teacher. _ . ti 

Mr Donald Moore, Tory education 
spokesman on the Labour-controlled 
council, said a letter sent last month to 
Mr Gordon Halnsworth, chief educa- 
tion officer, inquiring about RE in 
Manchester, was “one of the strongest 
I hove seen from the DES. It points out 
that the RE syllabus for Manchester 


Platform 



Nigel Richardson notes many 
similarities between today's 
education issues and those 
reported in the pages of 77ir TES 
SO years ago 

Jingo bells 

Eric Midwinter looks back on 
bleak wartime Christmases when 
even the relentless school . 
treadmill of sums and spelling 
seemed preferable to the 


schools was agreed in 1957 and has not 
since been revised. So it is still valid." 

The readiness to accommodate 
other faiths had been taken too far , Mr 
Moore thought. Minority groups had 
their own assemblies and nc had no 
objection. “But we shnll finish up with 
a totally humanistic approach. ! can't 
sec what is offensive about a hymn, a 
reading and a prayer. But when guide- 
lines are issued at this level the schools 
tend to fall Into line.” 

The 1944 Act requires RE to he on 
the syllabus and the school -day to 
begin with an act of worship. 


unmerry family strife 
surrounding (ho King’s 
broadcast. 

Arts/Books 


ttie USA is doing in die Middle Bast 
through Israel; what the USA is doing 
in Southern . Arica through South 


Africa ' 

Mx Searle, who visited Grenada 
under the revolution aiy leadership of 
Mr Mauri cc'Bishop and helped to form 
Id education policy, writes in the latest 
issue of the magazine, Teaching Lon-, 
don Kids. 

la 1971 while a probationary teacher 
at St John Cass school in Stepney, ho 
was dismissed for publishing pupil’s 
poems without the permission of the 
governors.. '.Sonje of - the poems 
appeared in "the JftjT newspaper. 


J guiles on Athol Fughrd; 
Christmas shows; school plays 

ia-25 

Resources/Medfia 


Other times, other places: 
Victoria Nairn ark a n some 
recent anthropology books: 
Brian Morion on Amos Oz; 
Frances Spalding on John Piper: 
Martin Faggon theTolstoys; 
articles and book reviews on 
- pastoral care; children's 
paperbacks. Theatre: John 


Liz Heron goes on a lour of 
Christmas exhibitions around Uie 
country: David MacKay writes 
about the thinking behind Radio 
Thin King and Carolyn O'Orady 
previews animated Glms of Silas 
Marner and The Wind in the 
Willowi 26,27 
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'Tell me. Fortescue, who is this chap Sir Humphrey, 

■ onyway7” 

i "Oh him. Secretary of State. You’ve been reading 
77ie Sunday Times. I think he is part of what you 
might call a situation comedy situation.” 

“And this fellow Bernard? He seems to be some sort 
of private secretary. You haven't been replaced 
behind my back, hnve you, Fortescue? 

“No, sir, certainly not, sir.” 

“What does our permanent secretary think of ull this, i 
Fortescue?" 

"Of course, he is very incensed, sir. He is no ndinircr 
of Sir Humphrey - thinks he lack subtlety.” 

"I should think so. I certainly expect a higher 
standard of m amputation from you and your col- 
leagues. It Js no bad thing, though, If the public is led 
to believe you arc all manipulating me, while I use 
the Department to manipulate the inedin and the 
pressure groups . . 

“Quite true, Secretary of State. Any logs wc roll arc 
rolled for you alone ..." 

“How touching, Fortescue. But keep quiet about it, 
please." 

“Certainly, Secretary of State. Discretion is the 
name of the game. That's why we deplore this chap 
Sir Humphrey and the awful Bernard ..." 

“Enough of this: what last minute goodies have you 
got for me before the mince pies?" 

“Just the usual crop of minor decisions to clear out of 
the way before the Christmas break. This is an order 
for the closure of 100 schools in Northumberland 

il I 

“ J ust reml rfo me , Fprtesc^ . Hast, ^l b^en 


Green light 
for 16 -plus 

The letter which the Secondary Ex- 
amination Council sent to the Secret- 
ary of State last week marks the 
completion of the SEC’a first practical 
task. As requested by the Secretary of 
State, Sir Wilfred Cockcroft and his 
colleagues reviewed the proposed 
national criteria, concluded that it “Is 
educationally feasible and desirable to 
go ahead with a single system , of 
examining" monitored by the SEC, 
and made a unanimous recommenda- 
tion that such a system, "underpinned 
by the national criteria" , should be. 
Introduced. 

• On a few contentious issues raised 
by the Secretary of Slate with regard to 
- the criteria, members of the SEC 
found no difficulty in papering over the; 
cracks. Like the examining bodies, 

■ they favoured the inclusion of material 
on ihc relevant social nnd economic 
Issues. Bui Uke Sir Keith, they did not 
want students to get physics qualifica- 
tions by answering . questions which 
didn't demand any knowledge of phy- 
sics. 

So "technological. applications and 
socio-economic interactions must both 
be given due prominence . . , but it 
will not be permissible to set examina- 
tion questions which can be answered 
without knowledge of the appropriate 
physics". Whether this neat formula 
covers all the practical eventualities 
remains to be seen. It will still be 
possible for the socially aware physics 
teacher to tackle a wide range of 
interesting and controversial topics, 
but any danger that this will be avail- 
able as a soft option for the weaker 
.bfetbteP'Gf it; ever existed). >as been 
headed off.' 4 # , . * f 4 ..•> > .. 

The SEC statement stresses the 


counted, rejected and generally processed in accord- 
ance with all the approved procedures ..." 

“Haw very thorough ..." 

“Moreover, the appropriate measures have been 
taken to prepare the ground. Letters to MPs, 
guidance for the local press, visits from HMI, OBEs 
Ayr hcaiimh ircMru. BEMs for school keepers. Palace 
Garden Parties for the bishops ..." 

“Admirable, Fortescue. And I sec we are now going 
to release the news at a time when it will make 
| minimum impact ..." 

“That, of course, is pure chance. Secretary of State 
. . . printing delays . . .the parliamentary calendar 

II 

“Of course, Fortescue, quite so, say no more. What's 
next?" 

“Tit is may be a little sensitive, sir. You have decided 
to shut down the Scunthorpe Polytechnic and sell the 
site for development as a holiday camp . . ." 

“Now you mention it ... Do I know anybody who 
ever went to Scunthorpe Polytechnic?" 

“No, sir. But there ere some constituency protests 
forwarded by some of your own backbenchers. And 
Mr Stuart Sexton ..." 

“He might have been there ...” 

“No sir, he's not an alumnus, but he has been doing 
some spade work at the grass roots ..." 

“Ah, Fortescue . . . where should we be without 
these horticultural metaphors. So appropriate for 
Lincolnshire ..." 

“We've taken the usual precautions, sir. It has been 
widely reported that nine polytechnics north of Trent 


colonies. When they find out that Scunthorpe Poly is 


theonly victim, there’llbedancingin the streets. . 

“You understand, of course, that I know nothing of 
these squalid manoeuvres, and, indeed, it would be 
as well to let it be known that MI5 has been called in 
to find the source of these leaks ..." 

“Certainly, sir ... as a matter of fact if we have 
anything really important to leak, we alwnys tell MI5 


“1 don't follow you. Fortescue ...” 

“No matter, sir. Just one or two more oddments. A 
few MPs have put down PQs which need written 
answers.” 

“What are they?" 

“Nothing important. The first wants to know how 
you arc going to defend the quality of education after 
rale-capping. The second asks how on earth London 
education is expected to bear up under a joint board. 
The third is about the supply of books and equipment 
for primary and secondary schools, and the last one 
concerns the pupil-teacher ratio in Bedfordshire 

it 

“Let’s take them one at a time. Fortescue . . 

“I don’t think that will be necessary. The suggested 
answer is the same in each case: ‘This question 
should be directed to the Secretary of State for the 
Environment ’. " 

“I wonder, Fortescue, is that wise? 1 think we should 
fudge it a bit. As you clearly understand, it is my 
philosophical objective to work the DES out of a job. 
I suppose I cannot complain if this aim is shared by 
my more thrusting colleagues in other departments, 
but I don't sec why we should make it easy for them. 
Tell Sir Humphrey - sorry, tell the permanent 
secretary to wrap it all up in a nice White Paper. . ." 

^4#haW.jhoitot,>#ln Happy- Christmas/’ » • ■ • 
“Happy Christmas, Fortescue." 



The SEC’s advice will not necessari- 
ly be binding on the Secretary of State 
who will finally decide in the summer 
whether or not to give the unified 
16-plus structure the green light. The 
SEC has given advice on both the 
desirability and the feasibility of the 
arrangements. There is no evidence, 
however, that the Secretary of State 
looks to the SEC for advice on . the 
main policy Issue: if for instance, early 
in the New Year Sir Keith confirms 
that he is going ahead with some form 
of subsidiary examination in conne- 
xion with A levels, this will have been 
done without the formal advice of the 
SEC. The SEC clearly knows its place 
and won't complain, but it does seem a 
bit odd. . 


Sir Wilfred Cockcroft 
curriculum development which will be 
required IE the criteria are to be applied 
to teaching. It is important to insist 
that there is a fundamental difference 
between syllabus prescription and cur- 
riculum development - development is 
much more difficult :,and requires a 
great deal .of solid effort at riiany 
different levels. The SEC dearly fee- | 
ognlzcs this. But eVon If . Sir Keith 
recognizes It too, the problem remains 
of how to channel funds to the schools 
for this purpose,; If a bit more were 
allowed in the, Kate Support Grant tp 
take care of this, it would not makeany 
practical difference . in development 
terras. ;-.ij .. . 

All it wbuidido] would be to reduce 
fractionally the arhotmt ‘by- which. au- 
thorities were held t6.bo;ovcfs pending 
without channelling fatty extra, foods 
where they were needed: This needs to 
be faced. Without somd.qeyr'fo^iiuta.' 
there is no prospect of rk|easl^ the 
resources required for devefomaent jo 
schools whic|i Sir Wilfred Cq^hrqft 
and.-faia colleagues, rightly belie verf&peV 


So far, 


Tho fact that last week's Manchester 
talks on the most radical restructuring 
of teachers' salary scales since the war 
made such remarkably good progress 
provided an unexpected . Intimation 
of seasonal goodwill. 

Obviously, both the local authority 
employers and the teachers' leaders 
hhye to remain cautious in their optim- 
ism.- and the unions In particular are 
getting close to the pbim where they 
will yrant to see how discussions about 
an extended entry grade and a “main 
professjbnal grade" would fit jnto (he 
exsiting salary structure. Bqt they were 
prepared to talk about assessment at 
the end of two or three years on thei ■ 
entry grade -rfind po&bly bcyqnd. 
Into what is already becoming known 
as ihts MPG - tmd they, have not yet 
dismissed a link between - assessment 
and; accelerated progression (and 


down to business at their residential 
session. 

The first was a simple application of 
group dynamics: they were away from 
the long, narrow Burnham table, with 
its adversarial attitudes and tight agen- 
das, and able to spend as much time as 
they needed going through the details 
of the management proposals for the 
first time in full. 

Second, and more important, the 
teachers were impressed by the size 
and weight of the local authority 
representation - as well as by the 
genuine participation of the DES team 
- that the management side is seriously 
committed to creating a professional 
system which better reflects the needs 
of the service and of teachers them- 
selves In a changing world of declining 
rolls. 

Much talking remains to be done: on 
the job description which the em- 
ployers insist must be an integral part 
of the package this time; on the 
national criteria which the.NUT want 
to bo the basis of any assessment which 
is linked to rewards; on. how the new 
management concept of allowances 
beyond the salary grades might be 
used to reward merit In the classroom. 
And, of course, there has to be an 
Incentive to keep on talking - some 
tacit assurance from Sir Keith that he is 
sufficiently impressed by progress to 
fry. to persuade his Cabinet colleagues 
that the bill is worth paying in 198 5-86. 

coimmuiBmM 

“Councillor James Maiuon (Con,, 
Tldenham) was Id favour or the super 
grammar school. He said: < We want 
tUtUm and We Want 4Utbts - we are 
■hori them, ft »6 dnh’t hate ttiore 
flltfi We will foil behind other countries. 
This the reason why we do not have an 

; French 

No^te'iL' CWkb> 
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Second opinion 

Why 
Croydon 
has got 
it wrong 

streets. . ." In response to the Department ol 
Education, local authorities are me- 

t/Sintlf hi paring t0 ® Ve an aCC0Unt of the Kv< 

it wouia oe curriculum patterns being followed la 
*n called in t heir schools. With new urgency we 
are being quite properly asked to look 
if we have at the balance across the curriculum; at 
nys tell MI5 the extent to which skills and know- 
ledge and understanding can sensibly 
be implied to reside in separate pock- 
ets, and at the possibility of fairer and 
foments. A morc sensitive assessment of indi- 
eed written vidual achievement. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that l.e.a.s are recon- 
sidering their role. What I find in- 
teresting is the apparently stark con- 
know how tr88t betw een the ways in which (he 
ication after Inner London Education Authority 

irth London and Cr °ydon are going about this task 

joint board. ^ roni lhc reports it looks like this: 

I equipment The ILEA has called in an outside 
the last one person with a great deal of experience 

edfordshire of teachers and the classroom, and ol 
possible ways of bringing to bear on 
the curriculum different emphases, 
cue ■ • • different groupings and different 
e suggested teaching methods. With members of 
ils question his committee, he has visited large 
it ate for the numbers of ILEA schools to discover 

what is going on in the classrooms, to 
identify perceived problems and prac- 
k we should tices which seem to be working well, 
nd, it is my From this it is presumably hoped ibat a 

out of a job. plan will emerge which will command 

is shared by the understanding and support of most 

epartments, teachers. 

sy for them. In Croydon it seems that the process 
permanent has been for the elected members to 

Paper. . make up their own minds on some son 

,, of absolute grounds what the curricu- 

1 ' lum should be; to define the required 

outcomes, all of which must be simply 

- — measurable by tests; and then to take 

suitable punitive action against any 
school or teacher whose results do not 
reach certain standards. It is felt tbai 

: this will make quite clear what the 

ir residential schools are supposed to be doing so 
that all parents will know where they 
application of are . 

re away from Perhaps the ILEA scheme seems 
m table, with woolly, whereas the Croydon scheme 
nd tight agen- has the smack of firm government. But 
much time as w hat will be the outcome? To me the 
gh the details jlEA seems to be employing y** 
wsals for the industrial management" - *** 

what is really going on on the swp 
jporrant, the fl oor> capitalizing on the good we* 

1 by the size t jj at ^ ai re ady there, moving tW 
jal authority j n a direction which makes s €ns * , °.“ 

H 5J? many as possible. Croydon sounds I 

he DES team a re cipe for disaster, 
de is seriously j not f or a moment doubt that the 

professional Croydon councillors sincerely wart «> 
icts the needs raake their 8choo ls as effective « 
acners mem- possible. But those schools are airway 
d of declining p re p a nng their pupils for public ex* 

aminations with written . syM®*** 

0 be done: on each year already has in 

uch the cm- syllabuses which lead on to the puM 
integral part examinations. 

5JS.SP. hc > Ia what sense will ctouncillofi iwj* 

^ment which ^ 

Si 

g t be teachers whom they have pppoii' 
h« C h ) ° m H though ot coune they will be at™ 

B C hag (al is true of education^** 

education committee member , 

.elth that he u Qther )t in th e vast majoniy « 

1 progress to Entirely share their concern & 

the success of the schools. 
igin l983-86, If they convey the message that^ 

do not trust them and afe j 

going to reduce the cumcuta® 
series of easily teachable wWKjr 
iuon (Cm, poinls (which the pupil ca>W * 
-dnhesuMr Saturday as long as be 
dr'WewL Friday) theywiU 
Ists - we are important asset - the prowsw 
’t his, more of their teachcrs. ^ 

ier countries. . ' ' ' Donald W 


Mr Frith rettrefl to Awgtof ^. Hjjj 
Secfatr/Sof the. &***&’ ” 
Association. ^ 


l 
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NEWS 


Sir Keith passes NAB plans for restructuring colleges and polys 

Public sector HE plans approved 


Sir Keith Joseph, the Education 
Secretary this week approved plans to 
restructure higher education in col- 
leges and polytechnics - just 10 days 
alter he had received them from the 
National Advisory Body. 

The plans, to be implemented next 
year, will mean a new student intake 
some 2,000 higher than last year, 
bringing the total of first year full-time 
and sandwich students up to 86,500 
(tbe new university intake is expected 
to be between 70,000 and 74,000 next 
autumn). Most of the new places are in 
science, technology and business stu- 
dies. 

But although the Government has 
provided an extra £20m to avoid a cut 
ui intake, institutions will still be 
paying for more students with 6-7 per 
cent less monev. 

And some 20 courses will close and 
the future of half a dozen institutions is 
In doubt, as a result of NAB’s dual 
policy of shifting places from arts 
towards science ana maths and sway 
(rom London and the South Bast 
towards other regions, especially East 
Anglia. 

Nooington College of physical 
education in Kent, where no new 
liudents will be admitted next autumn, 
will definitely close, and West Mid- 
lands College of Higher Education, 
which loses all courses other than 
teacher training, is under threat of 
closure. 


by Biddy Passmore 

In addition, Hertfordshire College moreappli 
loses its BA degree in combined for telcvisi 
studies and is expected to merge with Two der 
Hatfield Polytechnic, probably in reprieved i 
1985. Fleetwood Nautical College in ning at 
Lancashire, will lose all its advanced architects 

Polytechni' 

In Inner London, NAB would like And las 
to see a merger between Thames rrate more 
Polytechnic ana Avery Hill College which woi 
and between St Martin's School of Art between h 
and the Central School of Art and Colleges < 
Design. But the Inner London Educa- College of 
tioo Authority is currently conducting and tne ei 
its own review of higher education Richmond 
which may come up with different shelved, 
proposals so It has been given overall Overall, 
rending and student figures for next equivalent 
year and allowed to allocate them students i 
itself. education 

Departments that will close - but more than 
whose closure will not threaten the ning year) 
existence of their colleges - include places will 


more applied degree courses and work 
for television. 

Two departments which have been 
reprieved are town and country plan- 
ning at Leeds Polytechnic and 
architecture at the North East London 
Polytechnic. 


town and country planning at Liver- 
pool Polytechnic, Trent Polytechnic 
and Gloucestershire College of Arts 
and Technology. The degree course in 
environmental health at Bristol 
Polytechnic will be withdrawn. 

Bristol is also to lose its only en- 
gineering course: the polytechnic's 
BSc in technology with industrial stu- 
dies was recently sharply criticized by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. 

Ravcnsboume College of Art has 
also lost its struggle to keep its fine art 
degree and must now concentrate on 


Polytechnic. 

And last-minute plans to concen- 
trate more courses in large colleges, 
which would have led to mergers 
between Maidstone and Canterbury 
Colleges of Art and between Bath 
College of Art and Bristol Polytechnic, 
and the ending of advanced work at 
Richmond tertiary college, have been 
shelved. 

Overall, there will now be the 
equivalent of some 260,000 full-time 
students in local authority higher 
education next year, about ITfiOO 
more than in 198Z-83 (the base plan- 
ning year). The equivalent of 6 j,000 

f ilaces will be part-time and 197,000 
ull-timc. 100,600 places will be at 
sub-degree level. 

The NAB committee approved 
nearly 60 new courses for next year 
when it met on Monday, about half of 
those submitted. In order to gain 
approval, they had to be job-retated 
and compatible with the rest of the 
planning exercise. These courses 
account for about 1,200 of the new 
intake of 86,500 next year. They still 
have to be formally approved by the 
Education Secretaiy and institutions 
must then seek validation. 


The new intake target also includes 
225 additional places in information 
technology, on top of the 1,200 avail- 
able in tnc current year. Two new 
centres are to start up at Preston and 
Manchester Polytechnics, nine centres 
will be enlarged and there will be two 
new post-graduate centres at Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic and the Polytechnic 
of Central London. 

There was quiet satisfaction at the 
NAB headquarters in London this 
week that the gruelling, 18-monlh exer- 
cise had been completed on time. 
NAB officials had only four days in 
which to work out cash allocations to 
institutions between the agreement on 
a funding formula and the submission 
of detailed advice to the Education 
Secretary, which was contained in 10 
fat volumes. 


is to be n special planning exercise on 
the future of the former colleges of 
education. NAB will also gradually 
take over responsibility for voluntary 
colleges. 

But it is still not certain how long the 
new body will last. When Sir Keith 
Joseph accepted Us advice this week, 
he said he would be considering its 
long-term future in the New Year. 


Outcry mi dearer 
pensions proposal 


by Richard Garner 


Teachers could be forced to pay morc 
towards their pension scheme from 
uxt April with the publication of the 
Government actuary’s report on su- 
perannuation this week. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Education Secret- 
«y. « now considering the recom- 
mendation of the report that the total 
contribution met by teachers and their 
employers should rise from 14.4 per 
eent to 15.4 per cent. 

Tile report, by Mr Edward John- 
ston, of the Government's actuary 
department, has provoked an outcry 
■rom teachers’ leaders - some of whom 
warned of industrial action if the 
Bpvemment sought to force teachers to 
payfor the recommended increases. 
.The report says that 0.25 per cent of 
me 1.05 per cent increase should be 
met by the employers. The remaining 
0.80 per cent should he met by either 
the teachers, the employers or a mix- 
ture of both. 

ff the 0,80 per cent is met in full by 
the teachers, it would mean a teacher 
6 airing the average classroom salary 
of £8,213 a year who contributes to the 
pension scheme would have to contri- 
bute an extra £65 a yeBr. Those just 
entering the profession at the bottom 
or the pay scale - £5, 178 a year- would 
navy to pay just over £41 while the 
highest pala headteachers on £21,828 
would have to contribute nearly £175 a 
year more. 

The assessment - which is carried 
out at five yearly intervals - gives 
several reasons for tho increase. It 
points out that the drain on the pension 
jund I has jncreased as more and more 
J^vhers itre,.rettring because of ill- 
bowth and an Increased number are 
seeKing premature retirement com- 
pohsaiion. It estimates that there will 
* about 65,000 premature retire- 
ments between 1981. and the end of the 


examwias 




ii •: 


decade. It adds that those who retire, 
axe living longer. 

However, teachers’ leaders are in- 
censed by the threat of the increase. 
Mr Nigel de Gruchy, deputy general 
secretary of the National. Association 
of Schoolmasters/Unioq of Women 
Teachers, claimed it was “sinister” to 
raake the announcement just before 
Christmas and warned that teachers 
would be urging their unions to resort 
to industrial action if the increases 
went ahead. 

He added that under the present 
pensions system, whereby payments to 
the scheme are notionally invested by 
the Government, there was about 
£10,000m in the fond. 

He warned that any move to in- 
crease pensions contnbutions could 
jeopardise the talks on salary restruc- 
turing, which made significant prog- 
ress at last week’s three-day meeting in 
Manchester between teachers and em- 
ployers, and threaten next year’s pay 
negotiations. 

" Mr Doug McAvoy, deputy general 
secretary of the National union of 
Teachers, said: “Teachers will be very 
angry if they have to bear the brunt of 
the suggested increase in pension con- 
tributions." ' „ - 

Discussions are now likely tp take 
place between the Government, local 
authorities and teachers' leaders early 
in the New Year - but in the end tbe 
decision on whether to implement the 
recommendations of the rejiort and 
how they should be carried out rests 
with Sir Keith. 

Teachers' leaders wurned an m^ 
crease was on the cards at the TUC 
conference earlier this year. The con- 
ference was told that the police and foe 
services had had to accept increases of 
four per cent in their contributions to 
their pension schemes. 


Britain’s universities called this week 
for the broadening of the sixth-form 
curriculum through the fatrodueflon of 
a new. Intermediate-level exam, to tro 
taken alongside A levels. But they said 
A levels must stay to safeguard entry 
standards to higher education and that 
any moves to Broaden (he sixth-form 
curriculum must be optional. 

These views, set out in a letter mm 
Dr David Ingram, chairman of Um* 
StandlngCoTuerence on University En- 
trance, to Sir Peter Swinnertou-Dyer, 
Sut^bOffocU^ve^tyQranttCV 1 
) rafttee, were given the unanimous 







Kent's new education officer b to be Mr Brian Oailey (pictured) at present tbe 
deputy education officer. Mr Oatley, 48, takes over from Mr BUI Petty who has 
held tbe post for JO years and plans to retire next February. Mr Oatley joined Kent 
County Council In 1964 and took up his present post ten years later. 


Pay rise revolt headed off 


by David 

A revolt over the way next year’s pay 
rise should be distributed is to be 
resisted by leaders of the college 
lecturers’ union. 

They favour a simple percentage rise 
but face demands for a flat rate claim 
from four of the 14 regions of the 
75,000 member NationaT Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

University lecturers are to claim 8 to 
9 per cent next year as well as a range 
of structural demands. A package was 


endorsed by the Association of Unl- 
versity Teachers' winter coundlln Hull 
at the weekend and is to be lodged with 
the employers by the end of January. 

The AuT is likely to try to tilt the 
award towards the lower pnid but the 
leaders of the college lecturers’ union 
are opposed to this approach after 
adopting it for the past two years. 

Already under pressure from the 3 


backing of Uia vice-chancellors’ com- 
mittee last week. 

Thar are known to be shared by Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Education Secretary, 
who Is expected to give the go-ahead to 
the new exam In January. The exam, 
which would be based on two-year 
courses with half the teaching time of 
an A level, Is usually referred to as “I" 
or “Intermediate” level, but It Is be- 
lieved tbe DES has devised a new name. 

Sir Keith win probably Issue a con- 
sultative document next month 
announcing his derision _ to introduce 
Itie exam lb principle and asking for 


Jobblns 

per cent target for public sector pBy 
and the probability of higher pensions 
contributions, the NATFHE lead- 
ership races a polarization of views 
among Its own members. 

This year only two regions favour 
the compromise compared with eight 
at the some point in the exercise for the 
last pay round. But of the four support- 
ing a flat rate one, East Midlands is a 
convert from the compromise formula 
and a second , Inner London, is orabnr- 
assing to union leaders because its 
secretary, Mr David Triesman. was 
one of the supporters of the simple 
percentage claim. 

But union leaders, who will be 
discussing the issue over coming 
weeks, will be able to comfort them- 
selves that nt the moment there is a 
dear majority for their proposals. - 
THES 


comments on the details, such as how 
many subjects should be offered. 

Die universities would Ilka the exam 
to be offered In core subjects, such 
as maths and modern languages, so 
that It would encourage arts and scien- 
ce specialists to keep up contrasting 
subjects, as well as in subjects Uke 
design and technology, electronics and 
archaeology. 

But Sir Keith may prefer to confine 
the exam to u narrower range of 
subjects aimed at providing a contrast 
tp' ‘(he 1 sixth former's main subjects 
rather -Hum a -complement- to < them. 


Rates curb 
law moves 
a step 
nearer 


A Bill which could lead to the loss of 
thousands of teachers' jobs was pub- 
lished on Tuesday, Biddy Passmore 
writes. If passed, It will force at least a 
dozen of the highest spending councils 
to curb their spending by leaving them 
powerless to raise rates by more than a 
centrally determined limit. 

But tnc Rates Bill also contains a 
reserve power to extend Ihc curbs to all 
councils. The Bill is planned to take 
effect from 1985. 

Mr Patrick Jenkin, tiie Environment 
Secretary, said the Bill's main purpose 
was to protect ratepayers from exorbi- 
tant rate increases. He stressed that 
the great majority of Ureal authorities 
in England and Wales hud “nothing to 
fear” from the selective scheme and 
would actually benefit from it, because 
control of tnc big spenders would 
enable him to reduce the pressure on 
all the rest. 

The reserve power would be used 
“only if absolutely necessary", he said, 
and could only be invoked after 
approval by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment preceded by consultations with 
the local authority associations. 

But Mr Jcnkin’s soothing words 
seem unlikely to stem opposition to the 
Bill. The proposals, born of despera- 
tion over the Government's failure to 
control local spending, have been 
fiercely attacked by the local authority 
associations and ministers arc known 
to be worried that they might come to 
grief In Parliament. 

An embarrassing revolt of some 20 
to 30 Tory MPs Ts confidently pre- 
dicted in the Commons and may prove 
to be an underestimate , as many of the l 
new intake have recent local govern- \ 
ment experience . But the stiffust test is 
likely to come in the House of Lords, 
where the Tory controlled Association 
'pfGp.uqty Cpuncib It .thought likely to. 
drum up- enough opposition to - the ' 
(plans to defeat at least the general' 
(scheme. 

Under the selective scheme set out 
in the Bill, the Government would first 
choose a group of between 12 and 2D 
high-spending councils, certain to in- 
clude the Inner London Education 
Authority but also likely to cover 
Brent, Haringey, Sheffield and Man- 
chester. 

The Environment Secretary would 
set In July a spending level requiring a 
cut for each of those authorities. They 
would then be able to plead for more 
headroom between August and De- 
cember. A rate limit would then be set 
in January for each of the authorities 
allowing them to spend at the agreed 
level and no more. 

If no agreement were reached, the 
Environment Secretary would then 
back up his decision with an order 
requiring parliamentary approval. If 
the authority tried to exceed the legal 
maximum, the ratepayers would not 
. have to pay it. 

Meanwhile, some authorities will 
suffer slightly less than expected from 
the system of targets and Want penal- 
ties for next year (1984-85). 

Mr Jenkin told the Commons last 
week that authorities now spending 
more than two per cent below target 
would have their targets raised. 

The pcnultios for overspend iag, 
however, remain unchanged. They 
start at holdback of a 2p rate through- 
out the first unc per cent of nverspend- 
ing (not Ip, as stated in last' week's 
TES) and are thus twice as fierce as the 
current year’s. 


Copyright writ 

Queen Elizabeth High School, Hex- 
ham, was this week served with writs 


alleging infringement of copyright 
over photocopied music, the third such 
case brought the music publishers. 


After a hearing in camera, interim 
injunctions were Issued against North- 
umberland County Council and the 
school's director of music un behalf of 
three members of the Music Publishers 
Association. A hearing is likely, to take 
place early in January. ' ' " \ 
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PLATFORM 


't Expansion, bodyline, Hitler . . . 

16 -plus, new tech and violence 


Nigel Richardson leafs through 
The TES of 50 years ago, and 
finds another era - but one with 
some familiar features 


I wn many respects 1933 seems much 
■ more than h single world war away. 
I So much seems to divide ns from 
A the year when prohibit inn ended 
and the New Deal began, when the 
Fulongc was founded in Spain and 
Stalin launched his second Five-Year 
Plan in Russia. 

In 193.1 the l-oiulon Passenger 
Transport Board was formed and the 
British Film Institute founded; Chur- 
chill wrote Marlborough: his life ami 
limes while Kodaly composed his 
Dances of Gatania. ICI scientists disco- 
vered polythene. Malcolm Campbell 
broke the world land speed rceord and 
a certain Mr Ralph Richardson played 
Captain Hook in Peter Pun. And if you 
have a 1933 penny, you Qrc a member 
of a very exclusive club Indeed. 

the TES for 1933 confirms this 
impression of distance. In those days it 
carried a much less specifically educa- 
tional news content than now. Readers 
were thus treated to regular reports 
about the health and travels of royalty 
and were kept abreast of such events as 
the death of the Dalai Lama, the first 
flight over Everest, Amy Johnson's 
crash-landing near New York and 
Wales' first rugby union victory at 
Twickenham. 

Much space was devoted to the 
reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge and 
to cricket's bodyline controversy; 
therewM a weekly weather chart anti a 

: VI'b+ : Inn- Unan . 
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er*’ and had regular reports on the 
comings and goings at London Zoo. 
two new gorillas (named Mok and 
Mofna) claiming a specially large num- 
ber of column inches. 

On the other hand, although there 
wert two full pages of photographs in 
every issue, barmy any of the people 
featured were other than famous, and 
there were certainly very few pictures, 
which even included a child. But one 
striking feature of the photographs Is 


time, toe new campuses of Merchant 
Taylors' at Sandy Lodge and the Royal 
Masonic School near Rickman sworth 
looking positively breathtaking In 
scale to our own age of cuts and careful 
housekeeping. 

And yet, we were told, the Irish Free 
State was now seeking to follow Bri- 
tain's 1931 example of a 10 per cent cut 
in teachers' pay, while The "TES was 
wondering if the time had come for the 
cal bore to be restored. 

There is no shortage of other strik- 
ing contrasis. in 193J an entire school 
in Buckinghamshire could be built for 
£9,000: “fi has a canteen where two- 
course meals served by an expert cook 
will be supplied at 3Vid a head". 
Advertisements appeared for 100 
typed testimonial omics for 4s, or 
^£300-500: public school man, 24, 
seeks junior partnership, large prep 
school (experienced): salary £200 also 
share profits”. In a long-running dis- 
pute in Abertillery, teueners protested 
against a local authority ban on co rpor- 
aTpunlshincnl on the grounds that “the 
restriction lowered the respect for the 
teacherinthoeyesofthe pupils and the 
parents". 

The Importance of PT in instilling 
“confidence and leadership" as well ns 
fitness was much in evidence, and the 
Chief of the General Staff, opening the 
new gymnasium at Bradfield, declared 
that ^*in spite of whnt one read in 
certain newspapers", our public 
schools were the foundations of the 
country and the envy of many other 
countries. 

This confident belief in manliness 
outdoors was taken up by the speaker at 
the Old Mancunians annual dinner who 
declared that '‘educated leaders' of 
men” were the best thing Britain could 
give the dominions, ana by the writer, 
of a letter cfa' Aitgu$L 19 who tirm* • 
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Physical education in 
Germany (above) . . . 
The TES carried this 
photograph to accom- 

E any an article descrlb- 
ig the way the new 
German army was tak- 
ing shape in field exer- 
cise camps . . . 




| Physical education in 
1 England (left ) ... In 
keeping with the spirit 
of open-air manliness, 
Jack Hobbs coaches 
young cricketers in 
Surrey 


Shaping the realm, . . 
The future Queen 
Elizabeth and Princess 




Hertfordshire 

consider that Sunday afternoons are a 
suitable occasion for playing healthy 
open-air games, it seems o pity that 
public schoolboys should be compelled 
to spend their time in stiff and uncom- 
fortable clothes, going for o walk in the 
counliy”. 

Urging the formation of Surid 


such good tuft, The boys lave if 



columns over ifae late of. Church 
colleges and the balance of representa- 
tion between the various denomina- 
tions - Chester. Bristol and Bishop 
Grosseteste College, Lincoln, being 
threatened with temporary closure. !• 
The cost of living. was a matter of 
concern - prices were 42 per cent above 
the July 1914 level, TES readers were 
told. The I APS was agonizing over 
whether the dnie had come to end 


compulsory Latin (although the spon- 
taneous demand for Greek in a rids' 


school at Sonning-on-Thames had led : 
to the, importation of a . local.’ 
archdeacon) while the under-esti- 
mated value of art In the curriculum 
and the lack of atye pupils attracted by. ‘ 
industry oud the lack of contact be- 
tween industry, and schools was 
earnestly noted. ■< 

There was alsafa Bill afoot to reform . 
the House of Lords,' and long miniate 1 , 
rial statements in “Another Place" 
about the Loch; Ness . Monster. Kifag 
William's College, Ule of Man was 
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even then (a recinti collection 
published la. paperback. in. 1^), 
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who are regarded as educational spe- 
cialists, but at the school Us usefulness 
has definitely been proved over the 
past 28 years . Child violence was on 
the Increase, according to the NSPCC. 
There wos much demand for smaller 
Classes in primary schools and a feeling 
that falling rolls made this a real 
i possibility. 

_Twq other similarities stand out. 
First, children don’t really change - a 
report on a school fire stated: “The 
caretaker said that when the children 
arrived for their morning lessons (next 
day) they were told that there would be 
no school today. They immediately ran 
°"> cheering^. Second, at a time when 

manymilBQnswareoatOfwork.thevUlt 

of the Prince of Wales to lhe wont-hit 
areas prompted a speech from him 
whose sdnUments could be the coded 
message of any 1983 Tory Wet - “Men 
with time on their hands may be wUlihg 
to river service.; but others must be 
«?oy to equ Ip tbe men for their work. 

Sffi*^ fe ,S? 8lc iS or ' etn P ta y cd ^ 

int - : hflflmplqycd a like ,1 f we art to achieve 

.nt! roUeCtjgn w« anything of valued 
b«k,ln. l?82^.ah<( , In, 1933 6s 1 ti 1983: mnatioh Was ’ 

.^njtHng : wife . the yp&satibris -of > 


January 21 reported a lecture to the 
Television Society at University Col- 
lege: “The reproduced picture image is 
formed by tne impact of an electron 
beam on a sensitive screen in a vac- 
uum tube. It is estimated that a 
complete home receiving installation 
could be produced for about £20". In 
the same month the paper drew atten- 
tion to the 450 schools which had got 
“broadcasting apparatus" during the 
previous year ana concluded that “the 
educational danger of both broadcast- 
ing and films is their use by unskilled 
teachers and the giving of false or 
scrappy impressions of facts and 
events. The lull training of teachers in 
these new instruments of culture is | 
essential in ail training colleges”. 

The paper ulso praised the new 
cinema motindcs for schoolchildren in 
Glasgow, where teachers chose the 
Films and wrote accompanying notes - 
“Here we have the most potent instru- 
ment for visual teaching yet (elsewhere) 1 
we make merely a frivolous use of such 
equipment ana allow children and 
adults to look at heterogeneous and 
frequently artificial and distorted pic- 
tures without realizing the educational 
waste. . ." 

Educational controversies during 
the year included one on the content of 
history teaching. A recent royal com- 
mission had observed that “Seldom is a 
question set (in European history) 
which suggests that a child of 16 will 
find anything of importance in the 
development of transport, commerce, 
manufacturing, agriculture, organized 
labour, education, exploration, 
hygiene, municipal life, art, literature, 
or science during the period. There 
ought to be an opportunity to . . . 
arouse interest in world markets and 
the exhange of goods'*. 

Science lessons, meanwhile, would 
"stir up inquiry into modem inventions 
and electrical and other plant". A Mn 
Corbett Ashley sought to shift the 
ground of the debate when she addres- 
sed the National Peace Conference Bt 
Oxford and attacked the headmaster 
of Rugby for claiming a vast improve- 
ment Tn the quality of history boob 
over the previous generation. Never 
one to mince words, it seems, she 
declared that the average English 


country and his neighbours, his glo- 
rious victories over the weakling ana 
inferior races by which he is sur- 
rounded, or the bitter defeats awaiting 
revenge at the bands of unrighteous 
and grasping enemies. He leaves 
school without any idea that hls coun- 
try owes anything to others”. 

Nineteen thirty-three was also the 
year when a Hampstead solicitor 
sought an injunction against the spins- 
ter next door on the grounds that her 
nursery school was too noisy and neg- 
ligently run, debates about the influ- 
ence of slum housing and poor nutri- 
tion on educational standards, an Q 
argument over whether Scottish chil- 
dren were brainier than their Sasse- 
nach counterparts, • , . 

In a long debate abotit wheiner 


' each day; another could never com- 
plete his paper delivery in less than ^ 
hour ana a quarter, and a third ww 
daily engaged in carrying heavy nm* 
pails which would nave taxed tw 
strength of many a hill-grown mah- 
How many grown-up people wouio 
care to have to do 'overtime between 
7am and 8am or face the prospect o 
two hours’ overtime every day in m 
week In addition to a full-time job? F“ 
school , it con neve r be said too often , » 
a full-time job for a child”. . 

• Finally, perhaps the most significant 
event of 1933: a small paragraph in fjj 


iiij i issue iu rcuiutuy — j.a 

“The new Chancellor" and reco^ 
the appointment of one Adolf HU'c*' 
Commenting on his first eject" 
speech The TES observed: “Futurj 
intentions were outlined in resounoms 
but vague phrases, calculated i » 
appeal only to the emotions . N° l 
bad assessment in the light pU^L. 
eVento cduld it- Be' l&tt NW 
ChambdHalri VvaS 1 heft' -‘nijrtl* 1 *® 

. among tire ireadershlp? 



Bradford launches inquiry 
into race attacks claim 


Two-year degrees 
under heavy fire 


by Diane Spencer 

Education chiefs in Bradford have 
launched an inquiry into allegations of 
radal attacks and of recruitment to the 
Rational Front in the city's secondary 

schools. 

The Asian Youth Movement 
daimed last week that in Eccleshill 
Upper School there was: 

• Racist graffiti, including Nazi swas- 
tikas, daubed on the walls 
INF and British Movement prop- 
aganda circulating among pupils 
| Violence between white and Asian 
pupils. Asian pupils who were also 
afraid to attend classes. 

Mr Peter Gilmour, chairman of the 
Conservative -control led education 

committee, said: “We accept that we 
have a problem in some of our schools, 
and we are taking the allegations 
seriously. 

"The results of the inquiry wiil be 
published. We must show that we 
mean business and at the same time we 
must be fair and reasonable.” 
Bradford Council Issued guidelines 
to heads on racial harassment earlier 
this term urging them to make records 
of racist incidents to pass on to the 
authority. 

Mr Kenneth LickJey, the head of 
Eccleshill, said: "The idea that the 
school is riddled with graffiti. National 
Front members and perpetual racial 
violence is absolutely and categorically 
wrong." 

The school was situated between 
two council estates and on a main 
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Bill Stubbs . . , complaint over article 

thoroughfare so the back of the school 
was vulnerable, he said. He had found 
one “tiny amount of graffiti outside the 
school”. 

Mr Lickley was not aware of racist 
literature circulating in the school or 
that some Asian children were fright- 
ened of going to school. 

• Five teachers at Wyke Manor Up- 
per School in Bradford are being 
questioned by education department 
officers over claims of racism among 
staff. 

The inquiry is being held after 


allegations were made by a supply 
teacher, Mr Christoper Perry. He 
daimed that racist remarks made ab- 
out Mr Carlton Duncan, Bradford’s 
only black head, were degrading to (he 
school and affecting pupils. 

Mr Perry has been suspended on full 
pay by the authority until the inquiry 
nas finished. The decision to remove 
him was taken mainly because of an 
article about his allegations which 
appeared in The News of the World. 

'‘We felt that the normal running of 
the school was in jeopardy," .said Mr 
Alun Jones, assistant education offic- 
er. He will studv the statements from 
the teachers and decide on any action 
to be taken, 

# Three education chiefs have pro- 
tested to the Sun newspaper over two 
articles published earlier this month on 
multi-racial schools in Britain. 

Mr Peter Edwards, director of 
education in Berkshire, Mr Andrew 
Fairbaim (Leicester) and Mr BUI 
Stubbs (Inner London Education Au- 
thority) told the paper’s editor that the 1 
articles were “extremely misleading i 
and likely to have done a great deal ot ! 
harm". 

The articles on December 8 "quoted 
a number of extremely negative gener- 
alizations about black children rein- 
forced by the use of emotive headlines 
and subheadings”, said the directors. 

Parents, teachers and children in 
Berkshire were “deeply upset by the 
photographic manipulation of young 
children from a Slough school to 
support the racist tone of the article". 


by Bert Lodge 


The idea of two-year degrees was 
attacked at the biannual conference of 
the Association of University Teachers 
at Hull last week. 

Professor William Wallace, director 
of Glasgow University Institute of 
Soviet and East European Studies, 
said such a degree was no degree at all. 
He was supporting a motion deploring 
Government attempts to contract uni- 
versity education, including the possi- 
bility of two-year courses. His amend- 
ment called for the extension of many 
existing degrees. 

“The fundamental tiling is that a 
certain amount of lime is required to 
mature the student at undergraduate 
level. It can’t be done in two years." 

He was also suspicious of Govern- 
ment enthusiasm for more cooperation 
between universities and public sector 
institutions. “Wc approve of coopera- 
tion so long as it is for a good 
educational purpose - but not if it is 
just for the sake of chcnpness. 


“We arc not interested in reducing 
educational opportunity in Hull, for 
instance, just because the university 
happens to be close to a polytechnic. 
Nor in Aberdeen." 

It was also important that universi- 
ties should cater for the handicapped, 
for ethnic minorities, working class 
children and women. “We should 
hammer away for standards, hammer 
at resources, hammer at opportuni- 
ties,'’ said Professor Wallace. 

Miss Diana Warwick, AUT general 
secretary, said Mr Peter Brooke, 
junior minister for lusher education, 
had assured the AUT that access to 
higher education would be maintained 
at the levels of DES projections. “That 
amounts to a cut of 20 per cent by 
1986-87,” she said. 

“We must ask these questions: is the 
university system going (o he diitist nr 
one that breaks down socIhI barriers, 
widens the possibility of rcscurch and 
study?" 


Gloom over reorganization 

by David Lister 


Brent Tories offer jobs pledge 


Coniervatlves, who took control of the 
Brent council In north-west London 
kit wwk, have pledged not to sack any 
(when, keep the pupil teacher ratio at 
iU praent level and give more auton- 
®sy to heads. 

The Tories were able to wrest power 


from Labour after the defection to 
them of Mrs Ambrozlne Neil, a black 
Labour councillor and 'then chairman 
of the education committee. 

The council is now composed of 31 
Tories, 31 Labour and three Liberals. 

Mr Bob Lacey, the new leader, said 
this week that his party would give 


more assistance and support to heads to 
run their own schools. 

He also pledged that Brent would 
continue to be an equal opportunities 
employer. "We will not tolerate racism 
and sexism; we intend to be fair to 
everyone.'- ' 


Teachers in Hull face a gloomy Christ- 
mas with morale said to be “as low as 
you can possibly get.” 

Humberside councillors and offi- 
cials are considering school reorga- 
nization proposals for the city and as 
reported in Iasi week’s TtS, are 
looking closely at a plan to dismantle 
the whole 9—13 middle school system. 

Last week's HM Inspectorate 
national survey said that standards in 
9-13 schools are generally less than 
satisfactory. HMl concluded that if 
middle schools nrc to perform, age for 
age, as well as primaries and secondar- 
ies urc expected to perform, they will 
become increasingly expensive when 
rolls are Calling. 


of 53 middle schools were dismantled 
every school in the city would of course 
be affected. 

Hull's National Association of Head 
Teachers local secretary Mr Hugh 
Garner, bend of David Lister High 
School, said: “There (s a very great 
deal of concern in every tier about this. 
Morale is about as low ns you could 
possibly get. Middle schools are an 
important transitional step between 
the class-taught primary school and the 
subject-taught curriculum of the 
secondary school.” 

Humberside director of education. 
Mr John Unwcr, said: “There is a 
genuine anxiety as to whether middle 
schools can deliver the lull curriculum 


No reorganization plans have yet below 360 pupils. Some of our schools 
been made public but >if Hull's system : hpve under JZDQ pupils.” . 
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Why promotion is 
slow in nurseries 


Blacks start out on a par 


Nursery teachers suffer from an acute 
nek of promotion prospects, says the 
NaUonal Association of SchoolmBS- 
kra/Union of Women Teachers. 

in a booklet, Nursery education - a 
Policy statement, the NAS/UWT issues 

• reminder that nursery education is 
available only for 11 per cent of the 
Htimaied three ana four-year-old 
population - despite a pledge given 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
•Time Minister, was Education Secret- 
ajy In 1972 that it would be available to 
wj who wished it free of charge within 
10 years. 

h says that many local education 
■ulhprities - although employing 

• n eadicachers in nursery schools - do 
n °t consider a deputy head to be a 
necessary requirement and rely upon 
jcaie one aria two teachers to perform 
ibatask when required. 

"Jne absence of deputy headteacher 
P^sts within nursery schools limits the 
career structure of the nursery teacher 
, rjyfl more acutely than that of 
hirers employed in small primary 


schools”, it adds. 

"Most of the teachers responsible 
for such departments can expect no 
higher award or status than a scale two 
post as the majority of nursery classes 
are attached to primary schools which 
also suffer from the 'small school 
syndrome’.” . 

Tire booklet calls on l.e.a.s to make 
surplus places in primary schools avail- 
able for nursfcry education as part of a 
move to harness falling rolls to provide 
a better standards of education. It also 
calls for more promotion opportunities 
to be made available for nursery 
teachers. . . . 

It says that there is o wide difference 
in the amount of nursery provision 
provided by l.e.a.s. ranging from no- 
thing in Gloucestershire to provision 
for 62 per cent of three and four-year- 
old in Hounslow. L.e.a.s providing 
places for less than 5 per cent of the ago 
range include B romley , Havering , 
Dorset, Essex, Hampshire Hereford, 
and Worcester, Kent, Norfolk. Somer- 
set, West Sussex and Wiltshire. 


Truce in staffroom row 


^Christmas truce has been declared in 
g Jre^which led to ail 12 teachers at a 
Primary school going on 
a ^riioncity council leaders backed 
from the school’s caretaker 
JWhq should be allowed to use their 
^“tiroom. . 

both the National Un- 
(Mair* Teacher? and the Assistant 

J’^wpsqi^Wqpyjerey , went op twp . i 


one-day strikes over the issue. 

Mr Jim Ferguson, local executive 
member of the NUT, said that the 
future of the dispute would depend on 
whether the caretakers’ union, the 
GMBATU (the General Municipal 
and Boilermakers’ and Allied Trades 
Union), pursued its policy ol seeking 
access to staff rooms. Under statute, 
•teqpberj.Me.eiir.itlqtJitp ft/W"? & th S ,r 
own iik.ftt6ahooL. *y" J »:' 1 
1 -r'.-. .a t: YUlOhk 
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by Nick Wood 

Standards of literacy and numeracy 
among black Children are as good as 
those of whites when they first go to 
school, according to the first findings 
erf a major new survey of educational 
achievement in the infant school. 

The results conflict with those from 
earlier research such as the ILEA 
literacy survey, which have shown that 
white children are significantly ahead 
•of those of West Indian origin as young 
as 7 or 8 years of aae - a disparity that 
•becomes more marked as children get 
older. . • , 

• They come from a team of resear- 
chers at the Thomas Coram Research 
Unit at the Institute of Education in 
London who measured early reading, 
maths and writing skills among 277 
five-year-olds (171 wliite and 106 west 
Indian) at the time they entered 33 
infant schools in working class areas of 
London. , . „ 

The two groups were from similar 
social classes though the blacks were 
more likely to be poorer and to come 
from broken homes. 

ThB findings were presented to the 
annual London conference or the Brit- 
ish Psychological Society by Dr Peter 
Blatchford, one of the survey team. 

“Results so far indicate there is a 
wide range of variation in children’s 
skills in literacy and numeracy on entry 
into infant school at about five years of 

^If these differences are maintained, 
there will be wide differences in later 
educational achievement. 

“These differences are not attribut- 
able to children’s ethnic origin and 
only partly to their gender. It will, 
therefore, be difficult to account for 
later ethnic differences In progress 
(should -thtteoo&iri byi skills Oi* entity' « 
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“The most notable finding was how 
few differences there were between 
the two ethnic groups,” Dr Blatchford 
said. "There wns no difference be- 
tween the total test scores. Only on 
two of the mathematics sub-tests were 


there any significant differences. . . 

“Despite the widely held belief that 
black children have nn inferior lan- 
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hu age development , they performed 
fust as well on the quite difficult WPSI 
vocabulary sub -test, that is defining 
various words. . . 

"There are no significant interac- 
tions in test scores between sex of c h i Id 
and ethnic group. There was no evi- 
dence, for example, that black boys 
were doing any worse than the other 
three groups," 

.The researcher^ nlso jnreryicwedLn- 
sampls-of 202"pavents>to see- if factors- 
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such as social background and parental 
attitudes towards, and involvement in, 
children's education was linked to the 
test scores. 

Two factors - tire educational qual- 
ifications of the mother and the 
amount of home tuition by parents - 
were found to have n major bearing on 
a chtid's test scores. Others such as 
family size, one parent family, 
mother's occupation, tnther’s occupa- 
tion, were not linked to the scores. 

The fact that a mother had good 
educational qualifications did not 
mean she also spent more time 
teaching her child to read, write or add 
up. 

Surprisingly perhaps, black mothers 
were better qualified than whites. 
Only U quarter had no exam. passes, q 
pmpprtion Jhsq r 9 ?e tp> half fpr 
: u 1 , ■* ii j-.o * V '■ 1 1 ys U ?,■: r?j l 
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Reprieve for lecturers faring sack 


Twenty five lecturers faced with the 
sack over Christmas bccau.se of their 
county's losses on the Youth Training 
Scheme have been given ii last-minute 
reprieve. Their colleges have offered 
cu find the money for their salaries for 
the time being hy making other sav- 
ings. 

Devon County Council, determined 
to reduce the spending which cost it 
nearly £2m in Government penalties 
this year, has decided not to run any 
loss-making YTS courses next year. 
And ut a special meeting earlier this 
month the eduction committee agreed 
to issue redundancy notices to the 
lecturers, that would have tnken effect 
next year. 

But now the committee's chairman, 
Mr Ted ftniiey. has announced that 
the notices will not he issued because 
the three colleges. Exeter, Plymouth, 
and .South Devon Tech, have found 
oilier ways of saving the £I 5 I 1 ,(KX 1 
which would have been gained by 
[ dropping the YTS courses concerned. 
But Mr Finney warns that this does 
not mean the lecturers' jobs are now 
safe. He says that question of giving 
them notice may have to he recunsi- 
dercdat Easter in the light of whatever 
deal the local authorities reach with 
the Manpower Services Commission 
over YTS courses. 

And he told The TES this week: 
“We are not going to run any courses at 
a loss - we snail nope to make a profit 


Fairer deal 
for 16-19s 
demanded 


out of them if possible.*’ Mr Pinncy 
added that if the courses were discon- 
tinued the authority would have to 
consider making the lecturers redun- 
dant. , 

His statements have, however, led 
to some uncertainty in Devon's educa- 
tion department, where some officers 
hud thought that if the colleges came 
up witli the required savings - which 
will not lake effect until lire coming 
financial year - there would be no 
further need to consider redundancies. 

There is a wider uncertainty about 
what Mr Finney’s ultimatum to the 
MSC will menu iii the end. The scale of 
fees nuid to the colleges for providing 
off- tile -job training and education 
under the YTS Mode A. which Mr 
Finney and other local authority lend- 
ers throughout the country are insist- 
ing must he raised, will only affect Che 
courses which arc run for trainees 


sponsored by employers. 

Local authorities are also acting as 
managing agents themselves, taking 
the MSC grant as though they were 


by Mark Jackson 

Finney schemes: that would require n raising 
discon- of the Government grant to all Mode 
lave to A sponsors, a highly expensive step, 
redun- What nobody in Devon yet knows is 
whether Mr Pinncy will apply the same 
rcr, led test of profitability to these courses as 
eduen- (n those run for employers. The issue 
officers could lw crucial, because if Devon cuts 
is came back its courses for schemes run by 
■ which employers, there may be u big increase 
coming in the demand from youngsters for 
be no place 5 in the local authority-run 

lancies. schemes. 

{ about Apart from its moves to get rid of the 

10 the £4(W,nrXJ annual deficit on (he YTS, 
icalc of the education committee has approved 
willing a £lm cut in the base education 
jeation budget. Together with a reallocation 
ch Mr of some of the remaining expenditure, 
y lend- this will mean a loss of 64 teaching 
insist- posts. 

cct die The school teaching posts nrc being 
'aiiiecs lost in order to release i52(l,(K)0 which 
will he spent implementing the special 
ling as education provisions of the 1981 


employers and paying their colleges 
for the off- the -job 'training provided. 
Where they do this, it clearly makes no 
difference what the level of fees is. 

So, even if the local authority asso- 
ciations strike a better deal with the 
MSC and the employers over the fees 
for Mode A off-the-job training, it will 
not improve the funding of Devon's 
own local-authority-run Mode A 


Education Act, improving spending on 
books and technology equipment {in- 
cluding a technology bus), and re- 
vnmping careers education. 

Proposals to admit rising-fives to 
school, to improve subject cover in 
secondary schools and to develop two 
new community colleges were thrown 
out in order to avoid a net loss of a 
further 50 teaching jobs. But the 
committee is proposing to cut funds to 
the polytechnic ana other higher 


education institutions, for a number of 
special education places at indepen- 
dent schools and to increase travel 
costs for sixth formers and students. 

Savings are also to be made on 
school meals, and heat, light and 
cleaning bills. The education cuts are 
pari of a £4m package designed to 
reduce Devon’s overall spending from 
this year’s 2 per cent over Government 
limits to I per cent. 

Mr Pinncy said it would not be easy 
to lose all the teaching posts by 
redeployment nt a time when falling 
rolls were also putting a further 120 
jol»s in jeopardy. 

"No one wants to make these cuts," 
he said. “They have been forced on us 
by the arbitrary targets and penalties 
imposed by the Government on a 
low-spending authority.’’ 

The education budget will be further 
squeezed by a decision by the county’s 
policy committee to recover any 
money spent on teachers’ pay, above 
the 4 per cent allowed for. 

Mr Rod Ruffle, the National Union 
of Teachers’ district officer for South 
West England, said Devon had not 
been firm enough with central govern- 
ment. In a rural area where the 
population was not evenly spread 
some class sizes were bound to rise 
steeply as a result of losing posts. ‘ 
Industrial action by teachers could 
not be ruled out. “We know our 
members will want to resist this." 
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status and financial support, says a 
booklet by the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

The booklet. Future trends in further 
and higher education, calls for greater 
access to courses and more flexibility 
in the system. Students In higher 
education should not be. subject to 
divisive and discriminatory patterns of 
, financial help either. 

NATFHE points out that the prop- 
ortion of those going on to further and 
higher education ua Britian is very 
much lower than In other major indust- 
rial countries. 

In France and Germany 80 per cent 
Of those reaching the minimum school 
leaving ago went on to some further 
. education and training in 1979; in 
Britain less than two-thirds stay on. 

There are dear disparities in educa- 
tional take-up on the basis of class, sex, 
race and religion, it adds. 


Further trends In further and higher 
education , NATFHE, Hamilton 

House, Mabledon Place, London, 
, WCI, SO pence for members, 65 pence 
' non- members. 


Lower wages 
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Seats of learning: two of the Birmingham Polytechnic contributions to the Young Blood exhibition. 


Art and design education In Britain had 
for years been known as the best In (he 
world, but this was not reflected In our 
Industrial products, Mr Peter Brooke, 
the minister In charge of higher educa- 
tion, said rccentiy. 

Opening the “Young Blood” exhibi- 
tion of design students' work In Lon- 
don, he said that the recently completed 
Hayes Report had found (hat design 
courses needed to encourage students 
to be more commercially aware. ' 

"Colleges have been, and continue to 
he, aide to recruit well-qualified young 
people whoso will to study nrt ana 


general education. at school, 
proof enough that art and design 
education has a respected place In die 
school curriculum, though I appreciate 
that time are those who would wel- 
come greater emphasis on these areas 
In the formative years.” Even so the 
main reform was needed in the colleges. 

• Stair at Solihull Technical College 
are taking legal advice to stop the 
council from cutting teaching time on 
courses in the art and design depart- 
ment. 


academic freedom,” he added. 


Lower wages for young people would 
help create more labs for them, but 
this would be mainly at the expense of 
older workers, according to research 
from the Department of Employment. 

The study suggests that for every l 
per cent cut in the wages of young 
people relative to those of ildulls, there 
would be a rise of up to 2 per cent in the 
number of jobs available. 

A reduction of 10 per cent, about £6 
a week of the average comings of 
workers under 18, would create be- 
tween 70,000 and 100,000 extra lobs 
for young people. But only a fifth of 
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these would he ones that would not 
otherwise exist. The rest would simply 
replace older workers. 
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Mr John Parkinson, the principal, 
said the number of hours taught was an 
academic matter, not one for council- 
lors. 

The education committee agreed to 
give the college an extfa £100,090 extra 
on this year’s budget. Mr Colin Hum- 
phrey, the director of education, said 
the councillors had asked, as a quid pro 
aito, that teaching hours in the art and 
design department be cut, as they were 
well above the national average. 
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‘Taste of 
work 9 plans 
in jeopardy 

Work experience for school pupils will 
have to be cut back if the Government 
goes ahead with its rate-capping prop- 
osals, the local authorities warned this 
week. The warning was triggered by a 
report calling for more work experi- 
ence schemes. 

The report, from the Schools Coun- 
cil, calls for more employers to help 
young people “to get a taste of work 
while tney are still at school. It says 
that more than a third of the English 
and Welsh schools run work experi- 
ence schemes for fifth or sixth formers, 
catering for 15-1 6 per cent of those due 
soon to leave. 

But only an estimated one in tenol 
the country’s employers cooperate, 
most of them offering placements ol 
about three weeks, says the report. 

Work experience schemes available 
so far for fifth and sixth-formers are 
welcomed, but only an estimated 1(1 
per cent of employers cooperate with 
schools in offering courses of about 
three weeks. 

At a time of high unemployment, it 
suggests, work experience may be one 
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young people have. 

“A successful period of work exwn- 
ence can help overcome personal ft®- 
ings of inadequacy and failure some 
young people have when unem- 
ployed. 'Ml claims. . 

The report lists 15 ways in wbicfl 
work can often be a better teacher ftaa 
school lessons. These include working 
alongside adults, meeting the public, 
working under pressure, and discover- 
ing how lessons at school can be useiui 
at work. , . 

• The number of young people unaer- 
going school-based work experience, 
as distinct from MSC projects, j® 
been rising for the last ten years, uu 
the pattern varies. . . 

Some schools send all their P U PJ^ “ 
a year-group out into the wort^g 

world for up to three weeks, Thereat 

other areas where only a handful 
youngsters are given work experience, 
and sometimes troublesome yowv- 
ten are sent on the courses to excw* 
them from school. _ t 

There is no evidence that 
experience detracts from ex a min a 
success, says the report. 

The authors acknowledge me 1 

operation of teachers in Be £\. 
Bath, Birmingham, Brent, 

Washington. ~ ‘ — 

"Work experience inthefchool Cur* 


worn experience m 
culum,“ by Ian Jamieson, 
Holmes, and John Fern»- The Tn 
Trust for the Schools C ouncil- — 

Science for girls 

The City of London 
launching a girls-oidy « ^ 

course in the physical s ®® n Rj*ls 
signed for students with aits L cared* 
who want to take up scientific ciux° 
The 30-week coU ”f mist f? i as 
mathematics, physics, chem JJ j 
introduction to microcomputer 
“science in context”. j nn don 

Girls resident in the ]j ne L a ran- 
Education Authority aieaare gujj^ 
teed grants for the extra year ol s 
which the course involves ^ 
The formal entry 
GCE O level passes, preferably w 

irigmaths and England at lea« 
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Across 

2 It'i understandable Bt 
Christmas 19) 
e You’ll find It filling at 
Christmas (91 
ia Hit a drunken man 
12 from the East (4) 
ui pounds used in 
good Investments (4) 
is Present for the semps- 
tress on the Christmas 
tree? (8j 

18 Instruction used in 
church services (8) 

17 Ring starts involun- 
tary movement of the 
Bar (4) 

18 Boar's feet aa tradi- 
tional English fare 

2J They'™ dru ( l,c Bnd 

sing wildly (4) 

24 Bird that Is below par 
(5) 

20 Join In the festivities 
'131 

27 Da coratio nB have 
point tar those that 
have overeaten (5) 

28 Excursion and dance 
(4) 

29 Bring down to earth 

3fl Ke spent out and had 
s least p) 

34 It may ba held to ba 
Illuminating by carol- 
slngara (7) 

]B Do take this present 
(4) 

30 Famous fiddler has 
some ChrlBimas din- 
ner, of course (4) 

40 Mlnce-ple men? (B) 

44 God, Tom and I myself 
produce 79 across, for 
example (9) 

48 Something in the 
stocking for one's rela- 
llvea (31 

49 Finish off the Christ- 
mas cake (3) 

80 Yulatida has lie 
charms when properly 
organized (9) 

SI OnB In carol may 
attain new scales (9) 

62 Stocking niter (3) 

63 The principal one Is 
usually b girl (3) 

64 Means to obtain party 
spirit? (9) 

67 Time to pack up after 
Christmas? (8,3) 

61 The finer the riddle, 
the smaller it la (4) 

62 Prompt action to get 
some of our geese fat- 
tened (4) 

63 Head branch of the 





22 Still, it's how B1 
across found the sn ow 
(4) 

28 The first male cornea 
before Christmas (3) 

27 An individual part of 
"Poare on Earth" (3) 

31 Toy revolver makes a 
good present for a 
child (3} 

32 A bird that may bo 
eaten hot or cold (3} 

33 Finish with ten days of 
Christmas {3) 

38 Near Eastern feeder is 
against, but not thia 
month (3) 

38 Add a little ... (3) 

37 . . .ofihla.parhapB.To 
the butter? (3) 

42 It's a mistake to be led 
astray over gold IE) 

42 At parties they enter- 
tain large numbers of 


43 Butter for the king be- 
fore noon (3) 

4B A religious palin- 
drome {3} 

48 Uplifting party goea 
on a long lime in old 
music hall (6) 

47 I had conducted the 
carol lera, perhaps, but 
became lazy (E) 

64 A play on worda (7) 
55 Some crackers ere re- 
turned, found In the 
park 13) 

88 It may hold noedlee on 
the tree, but only as e 


present (4) 

Parly getting out of 
hand leads to e gory 


reindeer family? (6) 

87 Christmas present 46 
inches long (6) 

72 Group of musicians - 
or it could be (4) 

73 Publicize routeB used 
by SBnte? (7) 

77 ThelBstofthewine(4) 

78 A former screen tough 
guy in 34 across (7) 

80 Afool to moan about e 
festive occasion (7) 


81 Eccentric chap bear- 
ing seasonal greotingB 

82 She turns Eastern 
hearts (7) 

83 He plays e big pert in 
children's pentomlnes 
(4) 

84 Start making party 
fare (B) 

85 Outdated permit to go 
East (61 
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j Red-eyed youngsters with spotty faces 
and slurred speech who go to a shop to 
buy glue wifi soon be turned away, 
under guidelines agreed with shop- 
keepers and announced by the Gov- 
ernment last week. 

Ministers are also examining urgent- 
ly the case for a legal ban on tne sale of 
glue-sniffing “kits" - usually a 
polythene bag with glue - Mr John 
Patten, junior health minister said. 

This follows the recent conviction of 
two shopkeepers in Glasgow for selling 
| kits to schoolchildren. They were 
I jailed for three years under a Scottish 
common law provision which has no 
equivalent south of the border. 

But Mr Patten made it clear that no 
other legal changes were being consi- 
dered. The Government has decided 
to use education and persuasion to 
jtorb solvent abuse because it would be 
difficult and probably counter-produc- 
tive lo make it a criminal offence. 

.The voluntary guidelines to help 
shopkeepers clamp down on sales 
cover; • 


by Biddy Passmore 

• Notes for sales staff, telling assis- 
tants how to recognize the potential 
sniffer, how to refuse to sell the 

S oduct and when to leil the manager; 

Notes for the shop manager, with 
advice on the display of sensitive 

products, staff training and liaison with 
the police, and a list of products that 
might be abused; 

• A poster for public display, in- 
tended to back up a refusal to sell a 
product. . 

Ministers are also to step up the 
provision of information and guidance 
to parents and professionals who deal 
with young people. . 

The Department of Health and 
Soda! Security is now asking the local 
authority associations if councils 
would welcome centrally prepared 
leaflets which could be adapted to local 
requirements. • . . 

It is also consulting the Health 
Education Council on the inclusion of 
references to glue-sniffing tn their 
educational material. 

Other moves include an offer to tne 


National Children’s Bureau to fund a 
post to gather and disseminate good 
practice. The DHSS will also contri- 
bute to regional seminars for profes- 
sionals convened by health or local 
authorities and fund more research on 
the problem. 

A training film/video tape called 
Illusions has already been made for 
professionals and parent-teacher asso- 
dations and can be borrowed free of 
charge from CFL Vision, Gerrards 
Cross, Buckinghamshire, and a book 
for professionals is to be published by 
Macmillans next year. 

The Home Office will also issue a 
circular to local police forces remind- 
ing them of their existing powers to 
deal with solvent abuse. These include 
the power under the 1969 Children and 
Young Persons Act to detain any 
youngster in a place of safety if they 
think his health or development is 
being damaged and to prosecute for an 
offence such as insulting or threatening 
behaviour committed while under the 
Influence of solvents. 


Science cash New committee line-up 

share-rout HouVofcS ^presentation of minorities. 


Jha share-out of next, year’s science 
■Duds to the research councils has been 
announced by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary.. 

hs usual, the lion's share goes to the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council, which receives £277.8m out of 
P 1 * total science budget of £S49m. This 
includes an extra £6m since the last 


^•niuHionai Doaies line ukkn iuib 
wOpesn Centre • for Nuclear Re- 
Bsarch). ; J 
.The Medical Research Council re- 
«tVes £ll7,2m, the Natural Environ* 
J*® 1 Research Council £65. 9m, the 
"jSncullural and Food Research Coun- 
^M6,5m and |he SoclaT Science . 
«^qh ODuiwlL«22in 4 . ... 
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Only two members of the original 
House of Commons Select Committee 
on Education. Science and the Arts 
have been chosen again for this Parlia- 

ro Thiy are the Labour MP. ^Martin 

MfiBsaSpS 

N). both former secondary school- 
teachers. One of the newcomers is Mr 
Clement Freud, the Liberal Party s 
education spokesman. . 

The Committee, which is meant to 
scrutinize the work of the Department 
of Education and Science. wiUthis 
time have a Conservative chairman. 

He is likely to be Sir William Van 
StrBubenzee, MP for Wokingham. 

S Altogether, the new committee has 
six Tones, four Labour members and 
one Liberal. Its membership was in- 
craasud from 9 tO' 11 Si P«« of an 
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inter-party deal to ensure adequate 
representation of minorities. 

Other Conservative members arc: 
Mr Robert Key (Salisbury), who, 
until last June’s election, was an econo- 
mics master nt Harrow School; Mr 
Michael McNair Wilson (Newbury); 
Dr Gerard Vaughan (Reading East), 
formerly health minister and Minister 
for Consumer Affairs; and Mr George 
Walden (Buckinaham), until the elec- 
tion a senior official in the Foreign 
Office. ‘ 

Other Labour member are: Mr Sean 
Hughes (Knowslcy South), a former 
teacher; Mr Terry Lewis (Worsley), 
ex-chairman of Bolton education com- 
mittee; and Mr Jim Callaghan 
(Heywood and Middleton) who was 
for 15 years an art lecturer at St John’s 
College, Manchester, • ' ■ 
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Down 

1 They gave original 
Christmas presents 
(3,6.4.31 

2 Espl (6,4) 

3 Runners carry them 
along - one Is used by 
Santa whan hla legs 
are broken! (7) 


4 It's always in the voraa 
an e greeting card (4) 

B Ruaaian glrlln a gaol 
break (4) 

7 A geographical defini- 
tion or CnristmaB (4) 

8 Some leg of beef (4) 

9 Christian festival has 
point In tho Orient (7) 

10 The ChrlBimas fare 
from the Argentine (9) 

11 Sober geezer once; he 


reformed under tho in- 
fluence of spirits (8,7} 

13 Still, 1 can make a 
snowman (4) 

19 A hot-lompored ex- 
pression (41 

20 Make a hit unex- 
pectedly by sending 
up crackers (4) 

21 it may be said to havo 
appoal at Chrlatmaa 
(4) 


mess (4) 

E9 Where there was no 
room In tho North (3) 

60 Seasonal blazer 14-3) 

64 There's nothing In ris- 
ing fifty 13) 

85 Food and drink to 
someone IS) 

68 Yet It might be quite a 
young trea (B> 

88 Wall-equipped place 
to buy dates? (E) 

89 Stimulate with tale ab- 
out the Orient (8) 

70 Flowery greeting from 
simple islanders (3) 

71 Prepare gifts before 
the holiday? 14) 

73 Social workers (4) 

74 Wind up with a lively 
dance (4) 

75 Place of land In the 
Near East (4) 

76 Hands up for those 
wanting to exchange 
gifts (4) 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


NOTICEBOARD 


PEOPLE,, 


SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 

Mr R Archer to be head ol T raf algar Junior 

School, Richmond, from January. 

Mr G Klngiley to be head of Meridian 
School, Royslon Hertfordshire from January. 
Mr DMcMurray to be I read of Oundla 
School Northamptonshire from September. 

UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 
Prof mi or G WII llama, professor of 
educational planning. Lancaster University, 
has be en appointed to the chair of 
educational administration at the Institute 
of Education. 

Dr D Harrison, vice chancellor of the 
UnlversJtyof Keele, to be vice-chancellor of 
the University of Exeter from next Octoher 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENTS 
Mr M Be unison and Mr R Pearson have 
been appointed associate directors of the 
Institute ol Manpower Studies 
Brigadier D Ryan lo be director, army 
education, Ministry of Defence from March, 
with the rank of major-general 


AWARDS , . 


Anita Mnion has been awarded a writer's 
fellowship at Trimly and All Saints' College, 
Leeds. The fellowship, funded In conjunction 
with the Arts Council, has been established 
to enable a practising author of recognized 
merit to extend an appreciation of lit* rature 
within the educational community, and to 
continue to write. 


The National Institute of Careers Education 
and Counselling has been awarded a grant 
ol £30,000 by the Manpower Services 
Commission for a one-year project on 
■Gufrlance and the Open T ech Programme. 
The project director is Mr J Miller, the 
associate director Mr T Watts and the 
development officer Dr D Balloy. 


EVENTS,.. 


January 10 

'Technicians - Engineering a Future* - a 
one day conference on technician training 
and education to be chaired by Sir Monty 
Finneston at Education for Industrial 
Society, Robert Hyde House, 48 Bryariston 
Square. London Wl. Booking forms from 
Henrietta Walker at that address. 

January 17 

A regional training day on the 1981 
Education Act will be hefd Jointly by the 
Children's Legal Centre and (he Spastic s 
Society for everyone concerned with the 
workings of the new law, at St David's Hall. 
Working Street, Cardiff CF1 2SH. Details 
from the Centre lor Sludi es on Integration In 
Education, The Spastics Society, 1? Park 
Crescent, London W1N4EQ. 

'Science Education - People and 
Prosperity', a one-day British Association 
symposium to tie held at the Scientific 
Societies Lecture Theatre. New Burlington 
Place, London Wt. Chairman Professor M 
Fra/e r; speakers Mr S Macfure, Mr E Bolton, 
Professor T Stonier and Dr P Kirby. Details 
from (he Symposium Secretary, the British 
Association for the Advancement ot 
Science, 23 Savile Row, London W1X 1AB. 
Tel: 01-734 6010. 

January 21 

One-day seminar held by the British Youth 


Council on Youth Unemployment at County 
Hall, London. Details from Liam Hargadon. 
British Youth Council, 57Challon Street, 
London NW1 1 HU. Tel: 01 -387 7559. 

Rock School- workshops to encourage 
teach e rs to explore the uses of pop music In 
the classroom will be held at the Paddington 
Teachers Centre, Liverpool on January 19; 
the Bi 1st on Sixth Form centre, 
Wolverhampton on January 24; Trent 
Polytechnic, Nottingham on January 25; 
Bradford and HWey Community College on 
January 27; University of Bristol Union 
Building Brlsto I on February 7; Maidstone 
Teachers' Centre, Maidstone on February 
1 3; and Homerton College, Cambridge on 
February 14. Details from the Organizer, 


TSB Rock School Competition, The Syston 
Publishing Company, FREEPOST. 
Richmond. Surrey TwlO 5BR. Tel: 01 -940 



mu 


The Genius of Venice . Italian Old Master 
palntlngsol the sixteenth century at the 
Royal Academy until March 1 1. Pre-booking 
facilities are available tor school parti es. 
Details from the Registry, Genius of Venice 
School Booking, The Royal Academy, 
Piccadl Ity, London Wl , enclosing sae. 


Background material for teachers and 
students, Including a middle school pack, Is 
now available. A conference for sixth- 
formers will be held on January 25, and for 
art colleges and universities on February 3 
in the General Assembly Room. Details from 
the Education Office at the Royal Academy. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS... 


Practical Administration and Public 
Administration two volumes about the civil 
service published by the Cabinet Office to 
help teachers and tutors of BEC and TEC 
public administration courses. The first sets 
outsituatlons and problems of relevance to 
worklnglife in the civil service, the second 
contains case studies. Each costs £1 5 and Is 
available from booksellers or HMSO. 

The Careers and Occupational Information 
Centre has added seven new titles to Its 
'Working In" series: Hairdressing, the Police, 
Shops. Work with Animals. Arts end Crafts 
and Servicing and Repair. Each booklet 
takes the form of a series of profiles of 
lob-holders and Includes personal and 
educational requirements, Job descriptions, 
caroar prospects, advantages and 
disadvantages. Single copies cost 95p each 
plus 25p postage from Manpower Services 
Commission, Papworth Industries, 

Papworth Everard. Cambridge CB3 8RG. 
Orders over £10 are obtainable from C01C, 
MSC, Moorfoot, Sheffield SI 4PQ. 

Teaching In Primary Schools- a booklet 
aimed at encouraging sixth-formers to 
consider careers as primary teachers has 
been reprinted by the Department of 
Education and Science. Available free from 
local authorities, or the DES, Room 2/1 1, 
Elizabeth House, York Road, London SE1 
7PH. 


Buying Books, a practical guide to book 
selection for children's and schools 
librarians from the Library Association 
Youth Libraries Group, price £2.80 
(including postage). From Maggie Norwood. 
YLG, Central Children's Libras 0D ' 

Chamberlain Square, Birmingham B33HQ 
Please make cheques payable to Library 
Association Youth Libraries Group. 


COMPETITIONS.., 


The Council for Education In World 
Citizenship announces The Robinson 
Memorial Prize of £100 In booktokensor 
towards travel for those wishing to attend 
the CEWC annual conference, for the school 
which has made the most effective 
contribution to education for International 
understanding during 1983. Entries may 
take any form, for example, courses 
Involving world or modern studies, 
Involvement In Unesco-asso elated schools 
projects, exhibition or dramatic 
presentation on an International theme, 
voluntary service abroad - or at home In an 
Inter-racial or International community, etc. 
Application forms to be returned by January 
1 are available from CEWC, 1 9/21 Tudor 
Street, London EC4Y LDJ. Tel: 01-353 3353. 

The CEWC and Minority Rights Group 
have launched a new competition to 
encourage interest in human rights Issues. 
There are three age groups; up to IZyears, 
13-15 and 16-18, £50 book tokens will be 
awarded In each category and a first prize of 
£100 for the best overall entry. Candidates 
a re asked to submit a front page for a 
newspaper approximately 1 5' , x20’' 
(38cmx50cm) depicting human rights 
denied or secured In Britain or overseas. 
Closing date February 3. Details of the 
competition from CEWC(address above). 


Business, pleasure and raised eyebrows 


“Stoke Rocliforcl? That's tiie people's 
country home, isn’t it?" said a col- 
league on hearing I was travelling 
north to visit the National Union ol 
Teachers' residential centre in Lin- 
colnshire. 

. In tnithiA if an qpt description (ql 
; .iHe2a%c tat sitfe* 


lUhvE^tty -buy the mansion - 
ylofmerly a teacher training centre run 
by Lincolnshire County Council - was 


bills while training its members. 

Now the centre is being subsidized 
to the tunc of £60,000 a year by the 
NUT - but a separate company has 
been set up to run it and the deficit has 
been reduced from £184,000 a year 
when the union Erst purchased it. . 

\ This has been achieved by running 
the centre on a commercial basis - 
mixing NUT courses with hiring the 
centre out to other bade unions and 
: people from aU walks of life who wont 
to run conferences or simply hold their 
dinner dances there. 

The centre’s policy provides a wide 
variety of entertainment at Stoke 
Rochford, too - so much so that ih any 
given weekend you could rubishoulders 


meat hall during the Second World- 
•.War, listen to cricketer Freddie True- 
man or- showjutnper Harvey Smith 
. entertaining guests from around the 
country with an alter- dinner speech, or 
discuss the plight of Britain s middle 
schools with fellow NUT delegates. 
Cricket club dinner dances, society 
weddings and accountancy seminars 
are also features of the centre. 

Its s|xmlng facilities - which include 
squash courts, a soon-to-be-opened 
jacuzzi and an open-air swimming pool 
-are available to the public. Nesting 
as it does, just five miles from Gran- 
tham, the (own once voted In a survey 
as "the most boring in the country" on 
account of the lack of entertainment 
venues, it has provided a much needed 
boost to local leisure facilities. 

However, some NUT members do 
not believe their union should he 
playing host to chamber of commerce 
discos, boxing tournaments and 
celebrity dinners with guests such as 
those described and others like Jimmy 
Hill, Sebastian Coe and Lawric 
McMenemy. , . 

They Were even more Incensed 
when one businessman's group hired a 
stripper lo entertain .. their guests. 
Some: NUT members also raised eye- 
brows when they heafd that .ineur 

sections of: the union’s annual educat 

Hon conference could not be hold at 


Richard Gamer 
visits Stoke 
Rochford, 

by the NUT 
and a source 
of controversy 
and income 


Stoke Rochford next year because of a 
prior booking by another union. 

- Mr Peter Robinson, (he director or 
the centre, says that the centre works 
on the basis that the NUT can use the 
centre for about 40 per cent of the time 
and other unions and outside organiza- 
tions for the remaining 60 per cent. 

He said there were no rules barring ; 
any organization from using the.ceh- ; 
tre, although he addedi u lClhs National : 
Front wonted to book it, I’d have to 
take advice. My instinctive reaction 
; would be to say 'no 1 to that kind of 
Institution and probably they wouldn't 
want to come. 

Only one organization has so far 
been barred from using the centre - a 
local division of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers who wanted to 
book it for a diqpcr dance. “ I don’t see 
why NUT .members should provide 
subsidy for members of ohothcr. 
teaclwrs’ organization," he said. 1 
. So far none of the other teachers’ 
organizations has sought to book it. 
The National Association of School- 
"mutera/Union of Women Teachers,-' 
■. the country’s second largest teachers 
union, has its own education centre ut 
Rednal-in the county of Hereford and 
. Worcester. 

"Wc'Vc had Labour, Conservative 
and Liberals booking it," said Robin-' 
son. ,r n — | - — i mi. / i. i.i. 
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was the annual reunion of the second 
battalion of paratroopers. They had 
been based at Stoke Rochford during 
the war - where they planned the 
battle of Arnhem. 

For Mr Robinson, who trained as a 
teacher before becoming a full-time 
union official, it marked rather a 




departure from his usual working day 
to be suddenly faced with the responsi- 
bility of looking after 200 elderly 




group within the Union) wanted it, they 
could probably have it." 

Mr Robinson was in charge of the 
union’s training department when the 
union bought the centre and was one of 
the prime movers - along with the 
NUT’S deputy general secretory, Mr 
Doug McAvoy, who is now company 
secretary to the Stoke Rochford Board 
of Management - in persuading the 
NUT to stick its neck out and purchase 
the lease. 

It was owned by the McCorquodale 
family - whose members include 
novelist Barbara Cartland and Lady 
Sarah McCorquodale, who lives jn 
Stoke Rochford ,aod whose sister just 
hapffens to be minted to Prince- 
Charles. Tttey still retain the freehold 
and own much of the land around the 
centre. • ■ 

Both Mr McAvoy and Mr Robinson 
believe the purchase has been a good 
investment. "We could sell it now for 
six times the amount of money we paid 
for it , said Mr Robinson, "we would 
have no difficulty at all.” 

^ Ho also points outthot it would now 

tv* milrn hmrA nnrAli. |L. M fOA ruin 


-- - — r- .i mim, ii itmuiu tiuw 

be much morp costly than £80,000 or 
£90,000 to continue to put NUT mem- 



bers up in hotels white they were on 
their training courses. 

The centre has 125 bedrooms in 
traditional college style although the 
management's next venture will be to 
put showers and toilets in every one. It 
had been run as a local authority 
institution for several years and was 
"decoratively very dull", said Mr 
Robinson. 

, Some of the splendour of its bygone 
times has been restored with the 
arnyal of the NUT and the union is still 
adding to the facilities there. Squash 
courts were opened earlier this year - 
and the jacuzzi and a sauna are about 

to come into use. 

In addition, the centre has a confer- 
ence hall and a. theatre - which Is used 
by a local amateur dramatic group five 
Umes a year for week-long produc- 
tions. It seals 104 people,' 

The conference Centre proved a 
godsend to the NUT when it Erst 

S irchased the site. At the time, the 
apartment of Environment was look- 
ing for a suitable venue for the con- 
troversial planning inquiry into 
^ hel her the National Coal Board 
should be alio wed' to mine in a local 
toauy spot, the Vale of Belvoir. . . 

btokc Rochford was chosen - and a 
planning Juquiry lasting 160 days and 
pringing in revenue worth £75,000 to 
too centre opened as lawyers, journal- . 
ists and demonstrators took over the 
pfoco (some ofthanr requiring over- 
night accommodation), . 

1 ,000 people were pre- 
sert at the Inaulrv; wiih xnn «r > 


ire'sffimi ,»; 

leadacfie ■ 


paratroopers for the weekend. 

The paratroopers come back year 
after year - and next year will be 
celebrating the fortieth anniversaiy ol 
the battle of Arnhem. With the cen- 
tre's close links with Princess Dianas 
family, it is not beyond the realms ot 
‘ possibility that Royalty will be m 
evidence then. 

The only real threat to the centres 
i growth of importance in trade union 
education is tne fact that the TUC is 
opening its own trade union educauon 
centre on the site of the former 
Hornsey College of Art in North 
London next year. . 

The NUT has consistently oppo^J 
the plan - although not because i i 
believes the centre will rival its own mu 
because it feels it is in the wrong P lace 
to- attract trade union courses. 

Said Mr Robinson: "There is an 
absolute need for the trade much 
movement to have its own education 
centre but our contention is tnai 
Hornsey is (a) too expensive and (b) u> 
the wrong place. 

“The TUC had the chance to buy J 
college of education in Rugby wlucn 
we thought would have been m° r J 
suitable. The Hornsey site is u» c - 
cessible." 

Stoke Rochford has built up quite ** 
Impressive list of clients amongst outer 
trade unions - and many of them nave 
booked the place for courses whlchwiu 
take place after the TUC's own centre 
will have opened its doors. 

Unions using the centre incite we 
Transport and General Workers u 
ion, which has lust decided to change 
the venue for its four-week summer 
school from the Royal College ^ 
Agriculture in Cirencester to ate* 
Rochford, the Union of Coramuntca 
lion Workers, the Confederation 
Henlth Service Employees and 
Civil and Public Services AssocladJ^ 

If the centre did start to go inw« 
black with Its finances, any prom mao 
would be ploughed back into the uiu 
and Mr Robinson is hoping to wnnnuc 
to make inroads into the centre 

deficit. ciaVg 

“You can't afford to run Stow 

Rochford as a centre purely and 

for the NUT,” he said. "We » 
afford the running costs -? »t woui 
somewhere in. the region .or . 

am}. £800,000 rtf, ° 

comntercial input.”. 
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Children of 
the mother 
of invention 

This year's winners of The Design 
Council's schools competition show off 
the ingenious devices that earned them 
a congratulatory handshake from HRH 
Princess Alexandra and cheques for up 
to £250. Thorn EMI, the sponsors, also 
presented a £200 prize to the winners' 
schools. 



Safe as houses. . . of Parliament. Andrew Chinn # 
18, Wootton Upper School, Bedford, and his 
automatic window lock. 



bright idea; Gideon Tearle, 13, 
Bayswater Middle School, 
" Oxford, inventor of a dual- 
powered battery and dynamo 
bicycle light. 

^ competition's other winners were - nnder-I4i 
*wi OsbOrne, David Rowe and John Ru«eii, 






TY 1SAF ACTIVITY CENTRE 

ttMtr mww«l w ■« Bieeoo BMcom NmhuI 
MIDI DuaiBrtnajjwkVM? MHMltnd 
combi Bttf SbcfcifnSr teevW 
ml YIS nMng eewn*. and «***• ltK J"*!*'* 
Cornu slinned 10 euM youf mmam Bu«jQh 
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Why pupils 
rioted and 
left school 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Hilary Wiles hears 
London sixth-formers 
given an anti-apartheid 
message 

The experience of being a black 
school chili! in South A/rica vvjis vividly 
conveyed In London sixth-formers re- 
cently - along with pleas for them to 
support oil trade a nit sporting boycotts 
uf the country. 

Two young speakers told mi Inner 
London liducauori Authority confer- 
ence on apartheid of their experience 
of growing up ill South Africa find 
Namibia, speaking with bitterness ab- 
out a system which forced tlicir 
mothers to spend all day looking after 
white children, while they were left to 
run around the streets. 

Ms Bicncc Gnwnnas, of the South 
West Africun People’s Organization, 
told rhe 150 sixth-formers that she was 
one of 1 i children who had grown up in 
a four- bed roomed house without elec- 
tricity, where any studying had to be 
done by candlelight. 

When she completed school and 
wanted to continue her studies, “I had 
to see h white inspector who told me 
that as a black 1 didn't have the 
intelligence of a white, to study law.” 
flic apartheid system of education 
did not offer wider opportunities for 
black students, but was designed to 
create subordinate human beings, she 
said. That was why , when the Soweto 


M-lioufchililrcii riots erupted in 197ft, 
“students* in Namibia also dropped 
their pens nml hunks mid said it is 
belter not to go to school, than to go to 
school and be n black slave." 

Now there were 4,000 young people 
exiled in Angola who were trying to 
educate themselves, Ms Giiwnnus said. 
"If they have u pencil, they save it. they 
hung on to it. because they want to 
learn to read and write. " 

Education was the right of all the 
people in the audience, she said, “but 
it is it privilege for a black n> he 
educated in my cntmtiy." 

Mr Freedom Mkwami/i, of the Atri- 
can Niiiional Congress, told the con- 
ference tin 1 1 lie laid t liken part in (he 
Soweto demons! rui ion at which the 
police had first opened fire cm un- 
armed schoolchildren. “It was a lesson 
to us (hut wc were growing up under a 
system that breeds and feeds on vio- 
lence. “ 

Demonstrations had erupted ill 
Soweto because the government had 
decided to impose Afrikaans as the 
medium of instruction in black 
schools. Yet the language was "a 
mish-mash”, without any international 
dimension. "We knew that if wc were 
educated in that language wc would 
only be useful within tlic boundaries of 
South Africa." 

His consciousness of apartheid had 
grown because his family, which in- 
cluded both so-called coloured mem- 
bers and blacks, had been split by it. It 
was a society where “the child grows 
away from the mother, the mother 
cannot live with the father - and the 


OVERSEAS 


Blence Gbimi^s 

father dies in the mines," he said. 

Both speakers called for support for 
the boycott policies, and for liberation 
organizations fighting apartheid, and 
thus cull whs echoed ny Mr Chris 
Luidlaw. the funner New Zealand 
rugby captain nnd ussi-Stant director of 
the office uf the Commonwealth 
secretary- genera l, who told the sixth- 
formers they should work in their 
schools to spread the word about the 
need to prevent the English team from 
going to South Africn next year. 

The policy of spurting boycott was at 
the- crossroads, lie snid. “South Africa 
is determined to spend huge amounts 
of money on gelling players to go to 
the country. Millions and millions of 
dollars arc available. But if they begin 
to succeed the sporting boycott will be 
in big trouble. 

“IF my of you know cricket or rugby 
players - in your schools or outside - 
you must try and explain to them the 
realities of apartheid.” 

The conference was organized by 
the International Defence and Aid 
Fund and the ILEA’s multi-cultural 
inspector, Mr Mike Hussey, who said 
he had not considered inviting a speak- 
er from the South African Govern- 
ment to balance the anti-apartheid 
speakers because the aim of the con- 
ference was to pul over the experience 
of apartheid, not to debate the re- 

S me's policies. 

Commonwealth governments are to 
set up a distance education programme 
for South Africa refugees, along the 
Upas of a programme already running . 

'U V.. ; 'll .*'.- , ; 
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Freedom Mkwanazl 

for Namibians in exile. 

It will stnn next year with English, 
maths and agriculture courses in four 
refugee camps in Tanzania, expanding 
later to include other areas of study 
and other front-line African countries. 

The decision was ratified by Com- 
monwealth heads of government at 
their recent meeting in New Delhi, and 
governcmcnts are now being asked to 
make contributions towards the 
£5(J,0fl0 needed to start the prog- 
ramme. 

The scheme is intended to provide 
basic education for students cut off 
from normal life, to combat the en- 
forced idleness of camp life, and to 
provide skills for their country's fu- 
ture. 

Namibian refugees, in exile in Zam- 
bia and Angola, arc already studying 
maths and English under a low-cost 
distance teaching scheme using cheap 
workbooks, cassettes and group 
leaching. The cost per student is 
estimated at £40. 

The cost of educating South African 
refugees is expected to he under £100 a 
head. Much support will come from 
the Tanzanian Government which will 
set up an extension unit. This in turn 
will work closely with the country’s 
Institute of Education. 

However, both the Nambian and 
South African programmes are small 
compared with the education help 
extended to many thousands of Zim- 
babwean refugees by the Common- 
wealth before their country achieved 
independence. . 




by a special correspondent 


telp boys 


SINGAPORE 


• Singapore’s only university has relaxed 
Its strict second language ruling so that 
Its maid graduate population may 
Increase, 

In the past two years more boys th an 
girls have been kept out of the uni- 
versity because they failed their second 
language examinations - usually Man- 
darin. GUIs seem to have fewer prab- 


cisis - many with distinctions in their 
GCE A level exams but a fail in 
Mandarin - were turned away. Those 
with wealthy parents were sent abroad 
- to the united Kingdom, United 
States, Australia and Canada. Less 
fortunate boys were forced to join 
technical colleges or the, labour 
market. 

Now the university has decided to 
ease this ruling essentially "to fedrcss 
this imbalance between male and 
female undergraduates". 

Ironically, this turnabout in policy 


■ Siqce the ruling was imposed ip 
L981, ati estimated 300 "bright but 
.weak in second language'* boys have 
been deprived of a place. Potential 
mathematicians, engineers and physi- 


bas little to do with language abilities. 
In foot, it is more directly linked to the 
Republic’s recent marriage debate in 
which die government voiced concern 
over the increasing number of unmar- 
ried women graduates. 

University administrators admitted 


than boys. And as its Vice-Chancellor 
Professor Lim Pin puts it: “The prob- 
lem of unmarried women graduates 
would be aggravated.’’ 

As it Is, more women graduates are 
remaining single because men gradu- 
ates are marrying less educated girls -a 
worrying trend mdeed for the Repub- 
lic’s policy makers who firmly believe 
that not only should women graduates 
get married, they should also have 
children. So preoccupied are they with 
the problem that they are now contem- 
plating computerized raatchmaJdng 
Services. 

Still, Professor Lim Pin insists that 
it’s "brains- not sex” that matter when 
admitting students for undergraduate 
studies. Boys will not get preference 


over girls - each applicant will be 
considered on the strength of the GCE 
A level results. 

Neither will the relaxation lead to a 
lowering of standards. Students who 
fail their second language are admitted 
provisionally. Even if they are first- 
class honours material, they will only 
be awarded their degree on condition 
that they obtain the minium second 
language requirement before they 
leave the university, he said. 

To help them get the minimum 


special examination at the end of each 
year - and have as many attempts as 
necessary - to satisfy the language 
requirement. A fail would mean for- 
feiting the degree. 


People’s 
pure science 

Pupils In an Independent Namibia wfj] 
have to study a rigorous programme of 
pure science, under education plans 
now being formulated by the South 
West African People’s Organization 

“They will have physics as physics, 
chemistry as chemistry, biology as 
biology, not any of this Integrated 
science,” Mr Nahas Angula, the educa- 
tion secretary in SWAPO, told a Lon- 
don conference last week. ! 

He acknowledged that such a policy 
could lead to problems in maintaining 
standards of pure science while trying 
also to offer appropriate and Interest- 
ing courses, but said he hoped that 
pre-vocational courses would oiler one 
way of translating theory Into practice. 

SWAPO policy Is that all pupils will 
get some skill training as part or their 
basic education. But this, too, could 
present problems, Mr Angula acknow- 
ledged. 

“The present system of bantu educa- 
tion stresses manual work, to make 
people the servants of the colonialists, 
Wc are obviously going to have prob- 
lems when we go back and ask people to 
do that all over again . . . Education in 
itself is not enough. There must be a 
political orientation. People must know 
why they are doing things.” 

On language, SWAPO had decided 
to use English as the official form of 
communication and teaching. Children . 
in the refugee camps came from so . 
many different language groups that it 
seemed best “to put every child at a 
disadvantage”. 

But Hftcr independence, children 
would also learn the basics of their 
mother tongue during their first years 
of school, even though this meant a 
danger of reproducing, In urban areas, 
the racially fragmented school system 
created by South Africa. 

SWAPO runs primary and secondary 
schooling, and a variety of literacy 
schemes, for thousands of refugees In 
comps in Zambia and Angola, and 
arranges for students to go abroad for 
further education and training. 

There are about 150 Namibians 
studying in the United Kingdom under 
scholarships of various kinds. Some, at 
the Selly Oak Colleges In Birmingham, 
and at Moray House, In Edi nburgh, are 
preparing for teacher training. Others 
are following business studies courses, 
or studying fisheries administration. 

Mr Angula told the annual confer- 
ence of the World University Service 
UK that there was always a danger ihat 
students might not want to return, and 
that was their privilege. “But we say 
that scholarships given to us are given 
to the Namibian people. If you ^ 
some thine, then you must give some- 
thing back . . . Some of our fighters, 
out In the bush, have doctorate degrees. 
They would have preferred to hang 
about here, In heated bopses, but they 
did not.” , 

A forthcoming study of education U 
Namibia la expected to Identify central 
planning, teacher training and curricu- 
lum development as priorities In the 
post-Independence period. ‘ 


SOVIET UNION 


Kenneth Shaw reports 
an the urgent need for 
computer specialists . 

Training teachers lei specialize in com- 
puter science and the application uf 
micro- technology are seen as the most 
urgent problem* in Soviet secondary 
special education, according. to a re? 
cent official report. 

Regional ministries have been trying 
in implement imining programmes fur 
computer (celling in all special 
school*. which cover microprocessors 
| und microcomputer v ‘(In; programme 
specific .hi hours ■>> iiutrucimn per 
week and covers fti topics examining 
(he design und functioning of proces- 
sors anil tlie building ul computers 
based oil microchips. 

New. Ill git -priority plans have been 
drawn up Tor increasing die qualifica- 
tions of lecturers who me to train the. 
schoolteachers. 

Mr V G Sliipuiinv. he. id of iho 
leaching methods division for special 


secondary education uf ihe USSR, 
says that certain critical areas have 
been neglected. The successful mas- 
tery uf the principles of microeiccuu- 
. flics now requires additional work to 
be dune on leaching programmes, 
textbooks nnd inctiiminlogic^l con- 
cepts for school instruction in 
nullicnuiitcs, physics, chemistry und 
biology. 

“To do all this.*’ Mr Sliipunui 
asserts, “it is important pot only to 
select .competent Specialist, hut (u 
train, morally mid professionally, the 
entire collective of lecturers in technic- 
al colleges.” ■ 

Three levels of remaning for lectur- 
ers have now been nr ran wed. Level unc 
will Cover lecturers in the hum unities 
whu will teach .hi hours of the theory 
and practice of computer technology. 
Levels 2 and 3 will deal with Computer 
techniques and prog ruin miiig. In 
courses lasting 4U and UK) hours. 
Syllabuses have already been, con- 
firmed. 

Existing computer training courses 
. in colleges urc- to, Ik: modified und 
updated, Mr Sliipunov stales. Compu- 


ters are to tie used ttat only as a means 
of instruction bill also tire to be actively 
introduced into die system of controll- 
ing the learning processes. 

The Soviets claim that their experi- 
ence in the most advanced teams 
shows that the Mte of electronic com- 
puter! within tho frameworks of trndi- 
iionat instruction has not always 
yielded: tangible results. 

The use of computers in business 
games and in soiling mi. economic 
models is to snrend, m.» the automatic 
processing of large quantities of busi- 
ness data m order to boost the effjele ji- 
ey of education and bring tfudents 
cluster in real production conditions. 

Many pupils in the USSR are now 
expected to . receive calculators: 

■ Offering what Is the neatest thing (o 
an apology from his department. Mr 
Sliipunov adds. “And if in present 
computer techniques in technical col- 
leges and schools are. used, riot’ so 
widely and nut «i effectively as they 
should he, th$n ibc e*MfC sfarald be 
looked for In (he psychology of think-, 
ing, und in the shortage* qf jjoqd 
resources.” 1 1 '• 


Inheriting incompetence 


CHINA 


The Quality of teaching in China is so 
low Uiat less than a third of primary 
school children reach the required 
standard . at graduation, according to 1 
IhcGunngnung Daily. ; 

The official newspaper, which caters 
forintollectualsanu professionals, says 
in a front page commentary that 
investigations have shown that, in the 
country ns a whole, the rate for 
qualified primary school-leavers is 
only ,30 per cent, while in Gansu and 
. Nlncxla provinces jn central China, it 

P°/ “The most 
important reason for this is the poor 
standard of the. .teac^m's,” says the 

problem to the 
i ^j r? i C y l,uta i Evolution which 

•S2W I* 1966 ’> whe » m . lddle school 
equation . was- ... ‘‘Indiscriminately 
^jj^nzed,, while there was still 


went to senior middle schools. The 
resulting shortage of primary teachers 
was filled by untrained staff. 

Teachers throughout primary ano 
secondary education were 
unqualified for their posts and now. 
says the Guaugming Daily, the prob- 
lem is becoming worse as the oiaer, 
better experienced' teachers - 
backbone of the schools” - are re- 
tiring. 

And because of the Chinese irnui- 
t loir of job inheritance, whereby ’ P* 
rents hand on their jobs to n c » 
children regardless of their suitability, 
the rate of unqualified tcacnets « 
greatly increasing, says the 

The commentary quotes statistics 
showing that of China's eight million 
teachers, 60 per cent of senior miuore 
school teachers, 82 per cent-of i^J 
middle school teachers and 45 per 
of. primary school teachers have m* 
adequate educational qualification _ 
One third of all teachers full below - W 
required standard of practical teaching 
ability, it says. .. 

: ‘ : 1 Jdtte M^Hlhall 
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Primary gels 
priority at 
EE’s expense 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


JohnWalsheon 
proposed measures 
for changing the system 

Disadvantaged pupils, especially in 
primary schools, will be given priority 
in the Government’s four-year action 
nrowamme on education. But further 


aiuThighcr education will be badly hit. 
The programme for a radical snake- 


| up in Irish education is the result of 
I several months of deliberation by the 
I Education Minister, Mrs Gemma Hus- 
sey, and a team of her senior officials. 

Details of the main recommenda- 
tions, along with a confidential 
memorandum from Mrs Hussey to the 
cabinet, have been published in the 
/fish Independent newspaper. 

Among the many measures prop- 
osed are: 

• Allocation of specific resources to 
disadvantaged pupils; 

• Setting up of a national parents* 
council; 

• Strategies to eliminate sexism in 
education; 

• Computerization of examinations; 

• Support for multi-denominational 
primary schools where requested; 

• Encouragement of coeducation in 
new primary schools; 

•Greater flexibility to secondary 
schools to introduce alternative curri- 
cula. 

• Oral exams in 1986; 

• Religious studies as a leaving certifi- 
cate examination subject; 

I Funding is being sought from the 
EEC for the provision of expanded 
training courses under "social guaran- 
tee" provisions. 

It is the proposals for the third level 


which have caused the biggest furore. 

The section starts off by stating that 
the Government intends to maintain 
the present participation rates in this 
area - about 20 per cent of the relevant 
age group. But to do so will mean an 
additional 40 per cent of student places 
by the end of this decade. Mrs Hussey 
suggests that this can be achieved at 
less than full incremental costs. 

The most controversial measure 
proposed is the introduction of a loans' 
scheme. This apparently would be 
accompanied by substantially higher 
tuition fees for all students. 

Hie programme says that in order to 
achieve a greater throughput of stu- 
dents without incurring major capital 
costs, the feasibility of redesigning 
courses on the basis of a four-term 
academic year should be examined. 

The question of whether four-year 
courses can be reduced to three years 
will also be examined. 

Reduction of staff/student contact 
hours will be considered with a view to 
allowing for increased student num-. 
bers to oe catered for without corres- 
ponding staff increases. It is thought 
that this proposal refers to sonic 
courses in regional technical colleges 
which have up to 30 hours a week of 
classroom teaching. 

In her memorandum to the Cabinet, 
Mrs Hussey asks for increased funds to 
launch her programme. The money 
would be used for increased grants for 
primary and secondary schools, for 
in-service training, free books for 
needy pupils, ana the provision of 
micros in secondary schools. 

After 1984, she wants additional 
funds to continue special support 
schemes for the disadvantaged, in- 
service training, curriculum reform 
and alternative career orientated prog- 
rammes in secondary schools. 



Militant union 
elects first 
moderate leader 






Stephen Kolllas, •of Glossop, South 
Australia, Is one of three 15-ycar-old 
Australian schoolboys whose scientific 
experiments have been selected from 
350 entries by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to be laun- 
ched into space In 1985 on an American 
space shuttle flight. The competition Is 
part of a scheme to use excess cargo 
space for such projects. Stephen is 
shown in his school laboratory with a 
model of a rocket he built. His experi- 
ment Involves paper chromatography, 
testing the efficiency of separating 
chemical components In zero gravity. 
The schoolboys were the winners of 
Australia’s first space shuttle science 
competition sponsored by a govern- 
ment-owned company set up to manage 
its national satellite system due to he 
launched aboard the NASA space shut- 
tle, also in 1985. All three boys will be 
flown as special guests to the United 
States* Kennedy Space Centre iq Flor- 
ida to see their projects launched. . 


AUSTRALIA 


Luis Garcia on the row 
looming Inside the 
teachers 1 federation 

The 60,000 members of the New South 
Wales Teachers' Federation, the 
largest and most powerful teacher 
union in Australia, have elected a 
moderate as their president for the 
next two years. 

Mr Ivon Pagelt. aged 30, and a 
prominent right-wing member of the 
Australian Labor Party, defeated the 
incumbent, Mr Max Taylor, aged 37, n 
hard line left-winger, by a comfortable 
margin of about 2,000 votes. 

The federation has ulwnys been a 
leader of the left in the trade union 
movement here, Rnd has always 
elected militant leaders, so that Mr 
Taylor's defeat came as something of a 
shock to his colleagues. 

Mr Taylor was identified closely 
with all of the federation’s campaigns 


opposing the education policies of the 
f«W Labor government, including a 
recent spate of one-day strikes in 
support of increased funding for prim- 
ary schools. 

It is believed that these campaigns 
may have cost him the votes of many 
teachers who favoured a much less 
militant stance by their union. 


the teaching profession, which lie 
considered had been lost by the activi- 
ties of the federation in recent years. 

During the election campaign, he 
strongly attacked Mr Taylor a* “an 
inflexible militant" who had gone a 
long way in destroying the professional 
standing of the teachers in the com- 
munity. 


Theuniversal university debate 


PRANCE 


Mary Follaln looks at 
the reform that has 
•plft academics 

french academics have split into bit- 
ted); warring factions over the long- 
waited university reform which has 
begun its second reading in the Nation- 
al Assembly. 

Va rious teachers' unions and newly- 
fcnned associations of university pro- 
fessors are vying with each other to 
bnng pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment. Fifty-five eminent academics - 
»me of the so-called "mandarins” of 
French higher education - were re- 


ported to have succeeded recently in 
persuading President Mitterrand that 
the reform would have disastrous con- 
sequences. . , 

Their success was countered by a 
petition in support of the reform 
presented by an extreme left-wing 
union and signed by 1,700 academics. 

The first reading of the socialist 
government's Bill ended last May after 
six months of filibustering by the 
Opposition, who suggested a record 
2150 amendments. Some university 
teachers joined their students in spring 
demonstrations against the projected 
reforms, but the vast majority took 
little notice. 

They were jolted out of their indif- 
ference by a decree published in 


September which stipulated the num- 
ber of hours expected of university 
teachers for the academic year. This is 
seen by many as a major political 
blunder which antagonized even those 
in favour of the reform, coming as it 
did just after an inquiry into the light 
teaching schedules of some professors. 

"We all felt insulted", said Madame 
Colette Deaube, lecturer in English 
literature and politics at a Paris uni- 
versity. “I personally have been con- 
cerned for a long time. The main ideas 
behind the reform are generous but 
they are Utopian because they take no 
account of the realities of everyday life 
In our faculties." Her view was shared 
by many university teachers - of all 
political sympathies - who find the 


Good, but could do better 


Revealing v e t again that good news Is degree of consultation among lyrieans 

new*, little public Interest has been anl their parents nnd tracl WJL nt 

QMhuJ 1 r .1 ■ A 
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by a solid, 300-page report 
"Rich pilots a far from catastrophic 
Wrlrait of the schools at the top of the 
gystemi the lyrics, which take 
Pupils for the three years preceding the 
{*««<»««« and In some cases prepare 
tn 5 T1 ror selective higher education, 
Writes 4n ne Corbett. 

in the past 25 to 30 years, the 
IS* 1 ■ Pupils have quadrupled, 
£ P® rcenta B e of the age group getting 
wc has risen from dx to 27 and 
fowls of achievement in maths 
science are outstandingly better, 
f™ Iq modern languages there has 
striking progress. Written cx- 
ind knowledge of literature 
casualties, 

fo still an enormous waste 
says M Antoine Pros!, the 
'J'u-Khown historian of education, and 
of the committee which pro- 
I v?y,|?R5 report, after an exceptional 


BU ^ere is r a stliT a sTrong dement of 
sodal selection. Places available vary 
with region. Also the lyrics are nd 
always as well adapted as they might be 

to a more argumenldlve generatlon, 

much more wrapped up with M* friends 
and social life Own It predecessors. 

The Frost report recommendstuat 

their diversity be 
should even be some sort of contact 
between teachers and pupils, and there 
should be better and more regular 

committee also recommends that 
studies should be better oraanUjd - 
using the whole school year for a start 
instead or ending in early June. There 
needs to.be a rethink on certification, 
administering the baccalaureat ha i be- 
come a nightmare. M Prost suggests a 
spilt between a part national, part 

,0 The report picks op’ themes' already 


made familiar by the Legrand report 
on the first years of secondary educa- 
tion, the colbges iTES. March 4) such 
as the need in the national interest to 
make teachuological education part of 
most pupils’ experience. 

The administrative recommenda- 
tions are set In the framework of 
decentralization and of giving Institu- 
tions more initiative. 

Taking 80 per cent of the age group 
by the 1990s, as the report suggests, 
and ironing out regional Inequalities, 
would cost money. So presumably 
much greater Initiative would be ex- 
pected from teachers. 

Les lyries et leurs itudes an scull du 
21. XXI eme sleele. Rapport au dlrecteur 
des lyrics present i pur It de travail 
national sur Us seconds cycles prisldi 
par Antoine Prost. Available from 
January through La documentation 
Frcncmse. ■ 1 


reform vague, confused and contradic- 

¥he Government is committed to o 
policy of greater democracy in educa- 
tion. and it is a long-standing tradition 
that the universities must be open to 
every bolder of the baccalaureat (Ihe 
French equivalent to A levels). 
Universities have already increased 
their intake this year and there are 
fears of a return to conditions before 
May 1968. when students sat or stood 
on the stairs listening to lectures 
relayed through loudspeakers. 

Although there are many advocates 
of selective entry, it is politically 
unacceptable. Instead, more than 50 
per cent of students find out for 
themselves during the first two years of 
a degree course that university studies 
are not for them. 

Despite the lack of selection, the 
reform recommends that students 
should be guided in their choice of 
' subjects during those first two years 
and that the examination which most 
French students normally take at that 
point should provide them with some 
kind of professional qualification. 

“What form the exam will take is 
anyone's guess”, said M. Georges Bbs, 
professor of British drama at the 
Sorbonne. “And how can we hope to 
train a high proportion of students 
successfully for it If we cannot select 
suitable students in the first place? 

If the reform become law, access to 
the final year of a degree course will be 
selective and some form of profession- 
al training may have to be provided. 
Here as elsewhere the text is often 
described as “woolly" and “far loo 
vague”. 

Other aspects of the proposed re- 
form which academics find equally 
worrying concern the organization and 
administration of the universities nnd 
its effect on tlicir own careers. Some - 
particularly the "mandarins" - are 
afraid that too much power will be 
given to the unions in all these areas. 


He said that Mr Taylor's leadership 
had been marked by strikes, demon- 
strations and occupations, which had 
not been effective. 

After the election, Mr Pagcu said: 

“The way 1 deal with the government 
and the educational authorities will be 
more reasonable, I hope, but if the 
government thinks it's going to get an 
easy run from us, it is in for a shock. 1 
think we are going to get more out of 
Ihe Government than Max Taylor did. 

We are going to be a lot harder to 
brush aside us being unreasonable nnd 
■nilitnnt.” 

But, when Mr Pngctt takes over the 
presidency officially on Janunry 31 
next year, he will face several obstacles 
- all of them from within the federa- 
tion. To start with, he will face a hostile 
federation council, the union's policy- 
making body. 

The council has 350 members direct- 
ly elected by all teachers every two 
years, but never on the sume year as 
the presidential election. The council 
is currently controlled by acoalition of 
Left-wing forces, directly opposed on 
many issues to the view and politics of 
Mr Fogett. 

Members of the council have 
already made it clear that they will find 
it very difficult to work alongside Mr 
Pagett, who. for example, has strong 
views on Ihe i»litically sensitive issue 
of state assistance to private schools. 

He believes that the federation's policy 
on the issue (calling for the abolition of 
all forms of government financial aid 
to the private sector) is "unrealistic''. 

This is not the kind of view which is 
likely to endear him to the union's I 
staunchly anti-state aid council. I 

Mr Pagelt will also be hampered by l 
his relative inexperience in union l 
affairs. As one council member said: 
“Mr Pagett and his team are so 
, • inexperienced that they quickly find * 
themselves roilbd Ob almost any issue 
of importance." ' ’ - 

Mr Pegett’s first major confronta- 
tion with the council is likely to be over 
proposed government changes to the 
complex process by which teachers are 

promoted. . 

The government is considering an 
overhaul of the process to remove 
what it sees as discriminatory practices 
against married women teachers in 
metropolitan areas. The proposals 
have met with strong opposition, not 
least from senior male bureaucrats, 
and Mr Pagett promised during his 
campaign to reverse any changes if 
elected. Mr Pagett has also been 
i accused of having his election cam- 
paign “bank-rolled" by an extreme 
right wing organization, the National 
Civic Council (NCC). to the tune of 
about $6,000 (£3,600), an allegation 
his supporters nave strongly denied. 

Telecon link to 
beat isolation 

A "teleconferencing’ 1 network has 
been set up in the Northern Territory 
to bring together school teachers hun- 
dreds of kilometres apart, Geoff Mas- 
len writes. . , . 

Teachers in outlying schools have 
been put in touch with colleagues in 
Darwin via the telephone line. A 
jointly-founded commonwealth-terri- 
tory project hns enabled ID Hypcrcom 
line conference telephones to be con- 
nected. 

Tttis enables a three-way conference 
with people in three separate loca- 
tions, even three different countries, at 
the flick of a switch. 

A maximum of ID locations can be 
bridged by Telecom in a single telecon- 
ference. Various networks involved 
{ewer locations can be set up as the 
need arises. . 

The teleconferencing project is 
being conducted by Dr Norman Bow- 
man and Mrs P Smith of the research 
and plonning section in the territory’s 
department of education, to combat 
teacher’s professional isolation. 
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Blowing the final 
whistle on school 
sports fixtures 
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Chance to play I Striking effect 
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Sir - How interesting that Mr Palmer’s 
ciunments us a h cad (u: teller, ami chair- 
man of tiie National Council Tor .School 
Sports, should appear to font rad id Mr 
Pcthcrick's comments as general 
’•ccrctary of the Pliy.sieal Education 
Association when considering ilie de- 
mise cif inter-sch on I sports fixtures 
{TES, December 2). 

( Sadly. Mr Palmer’s ntni-uniiui 
stance misses tile point so well high- 
lighted by Mr Pelheriek. lh.il ** teachers 
were having to rethink liicir ettrrieu- 
lull) priorities” - not in response to 
how they can keep on propping up the 
national schools sports associations, 
hut that, at long last, PE teachers in 
company with other subject areas. 

I should consider wliat was best for the 
majority of pupils and not a pampered 
few. 

Further, Mr Palmer’s interest in 
minority groups would seem to be at 
odds with the stand recently taken hy 
the ESFA - of which he is a past 
president - against the establishment 
of a sports school for talented school- 


boy soccer players. 

By comparison, perhaps I could 
illustrate why i think our well inten- 
tioned, often press-ganged, group of 

Team status 

Sir - With reference to the report on 
the conference of the Central Council 
of Physical Recreation {TES, Decem- 
ber 2), the articles throw up a number 
of interesting points, not least “the 
growing threat to .school fixtures". 


imn -PE teachers resent turning out 
weekly to supervise inter-sclmol fix- 
tures, especially soccer. Those hoys 
rein cion t to piny for u school team tell 
of how on the following day with their 
Sunday league cluh they will play with 
matching strip, personalized track- 
suits. <i spoii'iored hall ..refreshments at 
hulf-tinic, a "Irainor” in aliemlimvc, u 
referee in full regalia and the prospect 
of a weekly “man of the match " award. 
Of course, this theatre of competitive 
sport will he accnm puttied hy un to HD 
or WO jiarents baying for the bfoiicl of 
their son's opponent! 

Mr Palmer, from his remarks in the 
t'CPli conference. presumably 
accepts tJicse aspects of competition us 
''liumari oniurc" (and by inference 
suggests should be continued). 

No, anything time PE teachers can 
do to ussess the value of their work 
within curricular lime must be infinite- 
ly preferable to the overly competitive 
nature of games so deany in evidence 
in our society. 

TONY PEERS 

Head of Physical Education Faculty 

Rowlinson School 

Sheffield 

school teams were to be given a tower 
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stands in the way of innovation in the 
school curriculum with regard to 


physical education. 

However, school teams will always 
exist as there. BTe still teachers, con- 

• tMW. M 'Uv DnlnVgf *e- rWM^rrknrtt'c ' . 
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school teams are favoured for promo- 
tion. There is no, and can never be any, 
justification for such a policy. School 
teams exist, and will continue to do so, 
despite the ever decreasing standards 
of pitches, cricket squares and chang- 
ing facilities. 

Our priority, however, must be to 
provide the opportunity for participa- 
♦irtn' iti' •'^'Ysicw ■ Sducapob for. a wjdt : ■ 




■ uc novo n muen wetter to involve many 
- pupils in sporting activities by inter- 
class tournaments, and other such 
similar areas. Wc currently run both 
school teams and tournaments, but 
this is proving to be a drain both on 
resources ana the goodwill of staff. If 


Empty vessels 

Sir -The TES of December 2 carried a 
report of Croydon's two-day curricu- 
lum consultation. The -same issue car- 
ried an interview with the director of 
education which clearly indicated that 
the “draft" document had somehow 
attained the status of a fully-agreed 
statement. 

Tbbls not consultation but dictation 
and it makes of the sincere efforts of 
governors, parents and- teachers, a 
cynical public relations exercise. - 

Mr Nalsmith is trading on the good- 
will of his teachers apd headteachers at 
the same time as he insults their efforts 
to inform parents and work with them, 
by finding them mysterious and inac- 
cessible. n» intention to assess arid 
compare schools on the evidence of 
mechanistic tests leaves out of account 
any skill, any progress, any education 
which does not lend Itself to one word . 
dr multiple choice answers. 

Our director Is Iradirig in a falling 
currency. Teacher morale is not so 
high and goodwill not so available as it 
was only a year or sp ago. 

This latest round of curriculum ‘’un- 
talks’* is (he third similar exercise. 
Premised “account of views" has not 
arrived. 

. the re|xnt in The . TES of the 
curriculum conference omitted some 
rather valuable material , including a 
ludd account of the thinking in the 
special needs seminar. 

Too, (here wax the rather curious 
view put forward for some Utile while 
by Professor Skilbeck that it wus 
appropriate in curriculum terms to 
Consider education as filling empty 
vessels. Are wc going forwards or 
backwards? 


OWEN G McOUINNESS 
Hoti Secretary 
Croydon Branch 
National Association p(Head 
Teachers" 


e’acKets rife a rarity! What other 
profession would give their own time, 
unpaid and often without expenses, to 
enrich the experiences of their pupils? 

It would surely be belter to have no 
school teams, than return to the dark 
ages of moral blackmail, as suggested 
by Mr Palmer, where staff who run 


Sir- Having read with interest and not 
a little concern the articles about the 
expected erosion of inter-schuol fix- 
tures (TES, December 2 and 9) it 
seems to me that many of the argu- 
ments on both sides can be catered for 
with a little careful planning by the PE 
staff in the school. 

If wc arc to follow the educational 
theorists on the teaching of games, 
then we must accept that the under- 
standing of "the game” and its princi- 
ples is of paramount importance to the 
pupil. How then can wc develop this 
and the other admirable qualities men- 
tioned by Ray French without giving 
the pupils the chance to experience the 
playing of the game in its ultimate 
state, against another school’s team? 

Moreover, why should we restrict 
this experience to the relatively small 
number of pupils who traditionally are 
chosen to represent their school? In a 
recent pilot scheme myown school and 
a neighbouring comprehensive in- 
volvca every boy in a particular year 
group who wanted to represent their 
school at rugby (some 90 per cent). 

Playing with reduced numbers in the 
teams and with slightly modified rules, 
rugby pitches sprouted like 
mushrooms to offer the boys the 
experiences and rewards of competing 
against another school. Many non-PE 
staff were enthusiastic helpers. Having 
been released from the burden of 
arranging fixtures and pitches, picking 
teams etc, they could enjoy being 
involved in the more rewarding aspects 
of taking school teams - spoon-fed 
perhaps, but at least they were there! 

It was gratifying to see boys (and 
their parents) who would otherwise 
never represent the school, being in- 
volved. A similar scheme involving the 
girls in their sports has fired our 
department with enthusiasm to de- 
velop these tentative steps, at least 
with our younger children in the first 
instance. Undoubtedly we have a long 
way,to go, and many important ques- 
tions' to answer, but we feel they are 
?i. iteptPlu’the'-ilght^ direction, 
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Nasty past 


Sir.- In view of the nationwide concern 
over the availability of “video nasties” 
lo young children, I have been pleased 
(o sec articles printed in both The 
Tihws and The TES (November 25). 

However, I am at a loss to under- 
stand your reasoning for including the 
advertisement .. , for ; the • London 
Dungdon in the some issue. To add to 
this bizarre double-standard mist it be 
“justified" educationally with the 
blurb “historically accurate, ihought- 
nrovokina, serious” etc? Surely there 
is . enough of interest- In medieval 
history without having to, promote 
Such p blatantly violent aspect to catch 
a child’s imagination (and parent's 
pocked). 

- As one of many concerned indi- 
viduals who wrote to Parliament be- 
fore the Tending of the Bright Bill this 
month 1 fourid this advertisement to be 
in the worst possible. taste. 

NICMEFfEW . 

Tutor/Curricuhun Development 
Child-Lifje, UK- . ■ 

The Manor House ■ u 

Great hum - . 

Near Liss ’ . ' v I. , 

Hampshire 


Not, as suggested by the article, for the 
privileged talented few. 

JOHN ALFORD 
Head of Boys PE 
Park View School 
Alum Rock 
Birmingham 


Understanding war 

Sir - In your December 9 Sue l am 
quoted as having criticized the use in 
schools of the television programme 
The Day After. However, while your 
reporter may have thought that the 
words she attributed to me constituted 
a fair prfeis of my views, this is not in 
fact the case. 

What I actually said was: I would 
regret the showing of this film to young 
audiences because I believe that it is 
likely to arouse very strong feelings 
which might not be placed in a wider 
context of understanding and know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The quotation attributed to me, 
however, implies that 1 deplore the 
fact that people are emotionally 


Machine teacher 

Sir - Philip Bartlett (“Calculated 
.Risk", TES, ' November 25), thinks - 
calculators ", . . should only be vised to 
, speed calculations up, not to do things 
one couldn’t do at all without them”. 

Would he have argued, in a culture 
which prized mental arithmetic above 
other mathematics, that you should 
only bo allowed to use pencil and paper 
for things you could do in yoyr head? . 

That the difficulties children have 
with estimating arc highlighted by the 
calculator 1 is something io.be wel- 
comed not decried. Is it better to do 
60+5.5- 10-9 on paper in 5 minutes or 
on calculator in 2 seconds? Surely the 
latter as the ealcUlatolr-uscf will have 
time to .check the answer and will he 
trained ; to do so given a positive 
attitude towards the machines an the 
part of the teacher. . : 

The reason students “bate . . . ‘csii- 
mate’ and ■‘approximate’ ft that they 
haven t been allowed to. Young chit- 
dren delight In the “guess apd refine 
your gucss” procedure if encouraged. 

. The key thing missed, ft that caloiliw 

touching imwhuies. They provide a 


Sir - I do not think Peter Dawson 
(TE.S, December 2) should be allowed 
to get away with dismissing important 
issues in a few glib sentences. 

Mr Dawson is correct in thinking 
that I recently referred to the after, 
math of bitterness which can follow 
industrial action by teachers’ unions. I 
was talking to a conference of deputy 
heads and emphasizing their particular 
role as intermediaries between heads 
and their teaching staff. 

Deputies have the unenviable role 
of representing their heads' policy 
decisions to their colleagues and, at the 
same time, ensuring that the teaching 
staffs interests and rights are repre- 
sented - if need be, defended to the 
head. During limes of dispute that 
task, firmly but sensitively discharged, 
is the essential guarantee that normal 
professional service is resumed as soon 
as possible. 

Whatever my personal reelings ab- 
out the appropriateness of teachcn 
taking industrial action in principle or 
in specific sets of circumstances, unlike 
Mr Dawson, I am not self-satisfied or 
impertinent enough to suggest that 
those who disagree with me are behav- 
ing improperly. 

The Assistant Masters and Mistres- 
ses Association has members who 
would, whatever the situation, be 
quite unwilling to apply sanctions 
Whether 1 agree with them or not 
doesn't matter: what does matter is 
that my association respects their right 
to act according to their conscience 
and professional judgment and is pre- 
pared to defend their entitlement to do 
so. 

There are other AMMA members 
who would defend to the last (her 
fundamental and ultimate right to 
withhold their labour or withdraw 
their goodwill. My organization re- 
spects that view as being every bit as 
high principled as industrial pacifism, 
and defends members who ndd it. 

It is, of course, easy to characterize 
this stance as ambivalent, but I am 
wholly unembarrassed in defending u 
as a fundamental tenet of any orga- 
nization which believes that freedom 
of conscience and the right to act upon 
it should always be defended. 

Respect for that freedom is some- 


teaching mao runes. 


ALAN MOULD 
Head of PE 

Archbishop Mostyn RC High School 

Caerau Lane 

Wenvoe 

Cardiff 


affected by scenes of war devastation. 1 
do not; we should, of course, have 
feeling of abhorrence towards the 
idea of war, especially nuclear war, but 
we should also seek a dispassionate 
understanding of why wars occur and 
how the peace can best be preserved. 

From what I have read of it , The Day 
After seems to me to belong in the 
Hollywood tradition of disaster 
movies, and I think that its showing is 
most unlikely to prompt a process of 
intellectual inquiry. 

GERALD FROST 

Executive director 

Institute for European Defence & 

Strategic Studies 

13—14 Golden Square 

London W1 


rieh source of data from which deduc- 
tions con be made. 

The examples Mr Bartlett quoted 
come from physics., Surely the scien- 
tists, who have for years complained 
that the mathematicians . dojft give 
enough tuition in number crunching, 
, i will welcome calculators as they will no 
longer have to restrict their, experi- 
ments because of the difficult arithme- 
tic that might occur? 

1 suspect that the decisions of the 
intest swandary maths schemes (re- 
vised SMP j3 nd Integrated Maths 
acheme) and many exam boards to 
: assumo calculator ownership, and the 
recommendations of the Cockcroft 
■’ Report (Paragraphs 372 to 395) will be 
:• s* 8 * 1 « evidence of forward thinking 
apd not recklessness. 

^On the other hand, in a country 
i where many use old technologies at 
work and new ones at leisure, perhaps 
■ a good prepararioq would be to make 
them hse penpll and paper at school 
1 when uiey have. calculators (and com- 
puters) al home. . 

GORDON HAIGH . 

Department 
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Outrageous attitude to free lunches 


Sir- 1 note that Dr Muffett, chairman 
of the Hereford and Worcester educa- 
tion committee describes free meals 
[or teachers as “obscene (TES, 

November 25). _ . . „ 

One is, of course, used to Dr Muffett 


making extravagant statements about 
many aspects of the education service, 
hut his outrageous comments about 
meals for teachers cannot be allowed 
lo go unchallenged. 


Sir-T read with outrage and disbelief 
the comments of Dr uavid Muffett 
who was quoted: “I count it as obscene 
that, strapped for money as the county 
council clearly is, we should still be 
held to paying out almost a quarter of a 
million a year for ‘free’ lunches as an 
inducement for teachers voluntarily to 
lake part in lunchtime activities. 

1 know of no employers who insist 
tm their employees working for no- 
thing during their lunch-break. In- 
deed. I can only begin to imagine the 
apoplectic shock of Mr Scargill, should 
It be suggested that the miners shovel a 
few hundredweights of coal during 
their lunchtime out of sheer benefi- 
cence. . . , . . 

I, for one, would have no objection 
if the county council were to offer to 

S me for working, say, half of my 
cial lunch hour, though I think that 
such an offer is rather unlikely to be 
forthcoming. 

Surely, no one can regard the car- 
rot" of 45p worth of school dinner per 
day as excessive in return for "volun- 


tary" lunchtime working. 

Can Dr Muffett honestly state that 
he is prepared to undertake to work 
during his lunch hours for 45p worth of 
food? 

IAN FOTHER1NGHAM 

4 Oak Bank 

Aivcley 

Bridgnorth 

Shropshire 


Cane and order 

Sir - 1 refer to your article under the 
heading “HMI critical of canlngs” 
(December 2), summarizing an official 
report on Chell High School, Stoke-on- 
Trent, which disapproved In some 
detail of corporal punishment at that 
ahool. 

The article continues: “The Inspec- 
tors do say, however (my Italics), that 
discipline was satisfactory and dose 
stiff supervision ensured good he- 


Craftandtruth 

Sir - Susan Thomas’s article “For the 
love of wood" (TES, October 28) was 
most enjoyable. When CDT came 
along in the late 1960s I embraced its 


Teaching is a highly demanding 
profession and I believe that teachers 
are as entitled as anybody else in 
society to have a break at midday. If 
teachers are prepared to work at 
midday, whether it be in terms of 
participating in lunchtime activities or 
undertaking supervision, then they are 
entitled to some reward. A free meal 
(such as it is under some local author- 
ities) is a minimal return for the work 


undertaken at midday. 

If the concept of a tree meal offends 
Dr Muffett, then he ought to subscribe 
to the alternative and more acceptable 
solution, namely the payment of prop- 
er remuneration on a separate contract 
to those teachers who arc prepared to 
give up part, or whole, of their midday 
break; or even the other alternative, 
time off in lieu. 

I cannot for the life of me under- 
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duced me to leave the woodwork shop 
tad seek promotion. . 

As a head now, I feel sad to think 
that no boy or girl will ever have the 
chance to receive the education 
through craft that I had while at 
school. As a youngster, I so enjoyed 
woodwork at grammar school that I 
went on to Loughborough, and there 
came under the influence of men like 


Cruel cult 

Sir - The predictable decline in the 
pumber of working class pupils 
reaching universities is undoubtedly 
largely the result of the unthinking 
nisn into non-selective schooling. In 
earlier, less doctrinaire times, the 
Labour Party championed the gram- 
mar schools ,as the true friend of 
children from humble homes. 

• Opponents of selection have never 

fKa«on frUSe t«orH fft “ 
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educational life, choosing instead to 
turn the schools into instruments of 
levelling and anti-intellectual notions. 
A motley, crew of sentimentalists, 
bendy academics and doctrinaire fana- 


QUIZ ANSWERS 
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SLr 1 Uombcy in Dombey ana awi 
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{jmuryi 7 Mongolian People’s Republic; 8 
waikers';- 9 New carpet and steel 
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Voluntary duty 

Sir- After reading the headline, “Free 
meals attacked as^obscene’," in David 
Lister’s article. I thought: “Good! its 
about time that was mentioned. 
However, on reading the article l was 
shocked by its content. Many of my 
staff - nay all my staff - spend a great 
proportion of their lunch times arrang- 
ing the many and varied activities that 
contribute to a fuller and happier 
curriculum at school. 

It is definitely not done for tiie 
"prize" of a school meal. In fact no 
school meals are taken free whatever. 
The two reasons for this are: 


haviour at breaks and between lessons. 
There was an air of order and respect 
for authority about the school.” 

I am amused by (be naive use of the 
word “however". Have not the Inspec- 
tors, or your writer - it Is not clear 
which of them ft responsible for this 
word - considered the possibility that 
the highly desirable results described 
may have been achieved because of and 
not, as ft suggested, despite the use of 
corporal punishment? 


Edward Barnsley. 

Craft teaches truths which carry 
over into the whole of life, it contains 
its own philosophical honesty. CDT 
has much to offer but it has its roots in 
the disciplines of science. 

Man has a natural urge to make 
things by hand, and children should be 
given the means in school to experi- 
ence joy in making. Words canno 
describe fully the achievement felt 
after making something well. Ron 
Corbett at least, will understand. j 

JEREMY E THOMAS 

Orchard County Secondary School 
Stoke Road 

Slough 


tics - with middle class parents of 
academic duffers forming a chorus in 
the background - has foisted a cruelly 
mistaken vision of secondary schooling 

ori the nation; and jYJjSJo 

have been proletarian kids herded nto 
neighbourhood comprehensive^ ; that 
too 1 often deride academic achieve- 
ment or practise the cull of equality so 

from the necessity of selecting able 
pupils as early as possible. 

j H K LOCKHART 
21B Kina’s Avenue . 

London w5 


77ie TWo Foo^sh bUn- . ,j A 3.(00, 

(Peter Ho gan 6otn driving 

Ppv« bonunlttce^op. 


• The cost of a meal (98p) would 
indicate an overtime rate of £1 .47 per 
hour (much less than a cleaner’s rate of 
pay) for a 40-minute lesson. 

• The staff wish to underline the fact 
that lunchtime activities are complete- 
ly voluntary - they do not want to 
demean themselves in accepting scraps 
from the authority's table. 

1 myself would add a third: staff like 
many others in the county are caring, 
conscientious and dedicated indi- 
viduals who are sick of the Dr Muffetts 
of this world who constantly criticize 
an overworked and noble profession. 

Does Dr Muffett give his time freely 
to attend education meetings, does he 


It seems extraordinary that they I 
should not understand the connexion, l 
at a lime when so much Indiscipline and 1 
disgraceful behaviour In other schools, 

as widely reported iq your columns and 

elsewhere, seem to ft flowing from its 
widespread abandonment. • 

p G SPENCER 
Shobrooke Home School 
Sobrooke 
Credlton 

Devon 


stand why employers such as Dr Muf- 
fett should expert teachers, who ore 
paid rather inadequately anyway, lo 
give up the whole or part nr the midday 
break for nothing. I am afraid that it is 
Dr Muffett who is out of touch with 
reality. 

D M HART 
General Secretary 
NAHT 

Rising facts 

Sir - I expect you will receive many 
letters in reply to Dr Muffett 's attnek 
on teachers taking free meals, and to 
his assertion, that over four years 
teachers have had a 97 percent rise so I 
will confine myself to the facts. 

At the top of Scale 2 in 1979 a 
teacher earned £5,724; today he gets 
£9,132; which is a “rise” of approx- 
imately 60 per cent. This is not much 
■more than the inflation rate over the 
period. So where is the rise of 97 per 
cent? 

ERIC GREENWOOD 

201 Gars tang Roud 

Fulwond 

Preston 

Lancs. 

accept the tea and biscuits, would he 
gobble down his sandwiches tt> attend 
to an eager band of guitarists, or to 
bandage a bleeding head? If my 
assumptions are wrong 1 apologize and 
would welcome Dr Muffett on my staff 
for a year or two. 

Naturally, he would have the right to 
accept a plate of hot pot and^ red 
cabbage followed by cornflake pie to 
refresh him after his 40 minutes with 
the recorder group - “Sorry no coffee, 
break is over - gel back to youT class. 

R G BOWERS 
Headmaster 

Lane End Junior School 
Cheadle, Cheshire 
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Michael ' Radar 1 , Education Minister for 
Monster Raving Loony Parly. 
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Vicious muddle 

Sir - I take grave exception to the 
unwarranted assumptions made by 
Kevin Crossley-Holland in his review 
of my book The Far Side of The Lough 
(TES, November 25). He appears to 
have forgotten - or never to have 
known - that he was reading fiction 
and treats my book as though it were 
my life-story, though most of the 
stories lake place more than 60 years 
ago and I am somewhat younger. 

Mary-Etlen, the chief character in 
the book and to whom he refers, did 
not, as he so authoritatively but wrong- 
ly states, come to look after me and my 
siblings. I do not have five siblings; she 
is a fictional character who in the book 
looks after one child, who is an only 
child and u motherless one. So I am 
flummoxed hy, and wliat is more 
resent, his improper and astonishing 
and careless assertion that one of 
"these siblings" married Seamus 
Heaney. What can he mean? By what 
convoluted twists of hearsay and false 
knowledge could he have arrived at 
this conclusion? Not since J M Barrie 
and Dear Margaret has anyone made 
such a nonsense. 

The family of children who appear in 
the book (and only as they exist in an 
old woman’s memory, a memory de- 
vised ond imagined by me) lived more 
than 60 years ago anu have no conne- 
xion with the only child whom he 
appears to think is me. 

Wliat Mr Crossley-Holland asserts 
so blithely and crudely oversteps his 
territory as a reviewer and trespasses 
on my own present and separate life. 
His review shows an unacceptable 
merging of his own preconceived ideas 


Valuable trips 

Sir - While one may sympathise with 
Mr Honeyford over the administrative 
problems caused by his Asian pupils 
visits *o the Indian sub-continent 
(TES, December 9), it is difficult to da 
so on educational grounds. His stu- 
dents are at a stage where a couple of 
missed months may readily be made 

^Moreover, the visit to the subconti- 
nent should be a valuable education 

experience in itself and something that I 

his staff should be able to build upon I 
suspect that most of his Anglo-Saxon 
pupils would also gain more from a few 
weeks in India than from the same time 
spent In the classroom. 

in a more general sense, Mr Hon- 
eyford’s complaint typifies a wide- 
spread failing in Engjtsh schooling, 
and doubtless that elsewhere. Ins the 
all too familiar view of schooft and 
teachers that pupils should be re- 
garded as subjects who must fit in with | 
their convenience and their precon- 
ceptions. When schools start to regard 
pupils and their parents os customers 
with individual needs to be met- such 
problems may no longer appear to be 
problems. 

B C HELLYER 
8 Shuttle Close 
Sldcup 

Kent — 


Damage at 11 \ 

Sir - li now seems that ihc views t»I 
parents and teachers will be sufficient 
to deter extremist and doctrinaire 
' politicians from : impie?nentinfl RoitelM ; 
designed to reintroduce U-plus selec- 
tion. 

However, if any l.e.a.s are i still 
considering such a move the National 
Association for Primary Education 
wishes to remind them that consulta- 
tion should not be confined lo the 
governors, teachers and 
associated with secondary schools. It is 
equally, if not more, important to 
crinsuft in the primary sector. 

Here they will find the many chil- 
dren who could be faced with damag- 
ing failure at the age of 11 and the 
teachers whose work could be dis- 
torted and narrowed by the process of 
selection. 

JOHN COE 
National chairman 

I NAPE 


General tool 

Sir - For once 1 cannot tit idly by and 
let a daftness about computers in 
schools go without a comment. 1 refer 
to Stephen Corrin’s coy analogy of 
computers in schools with language 
laboratories in schools (TES, Novem- 
ber 25). Unless one wishes to program, 
microcomputers ure no more (or less) 
complicated to use than a video cass- 
ette recorder. 

Obsolescence is a definite problem, 
but If one slicks with, for exnmple, 
recent Acorn products there is every 
likelihood tli at it will be possible to get 
it mended, und to upgrade existing 
equipment rather than Ifirow away ana 
start again. . . . ' , 

One can have doubts nboul the 
curricular value of some of the current 
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and knowledge of my sisters and me as 
a family with his reading of the book: it 
is a vicious little muddle too. 

His pntronizing and apparently inti- 
mate knowledge of myslrcngth nnd his 
congratulations that 1 have not been 
“discovered wanting in common with 
so many other panting journalists over 
the longer distances are both offen- 
sive to me. Who is he to know and 
I gauge my strength? One flick of my 
hand and he’d be back in the gutter. 
His belief that journalists can oufy I 
write short pieces is an ignorant one. 1 \ 
1 am a writer, most journalists are. and \ 
\ to assume that V choose to write shun 
I stories because 1 am not fit for any- 
thing else ft a mean-minded attitude - 

I . “ ; ,u.» ilmu uihn un-iltt 


' shortish poenf 3 do so 1 ' 

! not “up" to epics? In My cared have, 
written a fail-length “lang-d'Stancc 
book, All of Us There , published by 
Weidenfeld. 

And as for his parsimonious hector- 
ing of Gollancz about “wasting” space 
- why Is he so resentful because a 
publisher chooses to present a book in 
a certain way? Were we all to be so nice 
about the proportion of worth to pages 
and paper, minor and breathless poets 
and their hapless publishers would 
surely be the ones to stand most guilty 
of ^blatant and wasteful book 
making. 

POLLY DEVLIN 
Cannwood Fann 
North Brewham 
Bruton 
Somerset 


uses of computers in schools, but 
unlike the use of the language lab, 
which is a device dedicated to a specific 
task, these uses will undoubtedly 
change and develop. 

Indeed, Mr Corrin has completely 
mistaken the nature of the computer. 

It is a general purpose tool, not I 
dedicated to any one function, and has 
uses limited only by the power of the 
particular computer and the imagina- 
tion and Ingenuity of program desig- 
ners. In this sense, one of the few 
things one can compare the computer 
to is pencil and paper. 

T J SCRATCH ERD 
Banney Royd Teacher’s Centre 
' Halifax Road 
Huddersfield 
West. Yorks 
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Shepherd’s 

Pie 


BRIAN WORTHY 


Education officers do not enjoy many 
jicrks of office. However, numbered 
among the few must undoubtedly be 
the annual invitations to primary 
school nativity plays. It would he 
unkind to infer that one is always so 
ready to accept such invitations weeks 
in advance in the confident expecta- 
tion that something is Imund to crop up 
that will prevent one attending, hut 
Sod's Lnw being what it is. that often 
does not happen. 

Of course, in the halcyon days 
I Ik fine the Health and Safety at Work 
I Act and all its attendant paraphernn- 
I Jia, it was possible to indulge in all 
I maimer of traditional, unsafe prac- 
tices, such as lighting caudles in front 
of the crib. Small, rural schools with 
insufficient pupils to mount large scale 
•‘productions" were much prone j 
pageantry of this kind. [ 

One of the more ambitious efforts f 
l that I can call to mind involved the 
importation into school of voluminous I 
bales of straw und even live animals. 
The organic contributions of the latter 
in one way or another would almost 
certainly have precipitated an immedi- 
ate walkout by the entire caretaking ■ 
staff in a more urban environment. i 
The ceremonial lighting of the can- < 
dies was carried out with a deal more j 
enthusiasm than competence. inevit* i 
ably, the straw caught fire and the j 



resultant conflagration did several 


I hundred pounds worth of dnuiugc to 
curtains and scenery borrowed from 
the village hull, before it finally .suc- 
cumbed to the heroic, united efforts of 
a combination of parents, managers 
and local volunteer firemen. 

Needless to say, the fire drill was 
immarulute. llicprc raises were evacu- 
ated with smooth efficiency; women 
and children first together with (he 
animals. The only minor casually, as 1 
recall, being a certain stout party who 
inadvertently stepped in front of the 
goat and whs severely butted for her 
puins. Happily there was more loss of 
dignity than blood and sinew. How- 
ever, once every child whs safely 
outside, curiosity triumphed over dis- 
cipline. There was a mad rush to the 
windows to witness the proceedings 
inside with undisguised excitement, if 
not glee. I often wonder how many 
future arsonists were born that day. 


Of human 
bondage 


ELIZABETH WEST 



In Bondage, 1 am female, of similar age 
to Calebs granny - and my beliefs have 
nothing to do with bondage. Yet day 
in, day out, Caleb and I share a 
common .experience - that of being 
confined to the school office during 
times of hymn practice, parties, con- 
certs, carol singing and all other educa- 
tional junketings (religious or other- 
wise); Caleb because of his parent’s 
convictions; I because of my job. . . 

Bach morning, at the time of the 
daily assembly, Caleb Is joined in the . 
office by Gareth- (whose father won’t 
pehnit him to be indoctrinated by all 
that.,' " Christian crap") and Shakeel 
. (whose father probably has the same 
view but, being Pakistani, is much too 
polite to so express It), and when the 
three first met, their exchanges of 
"What are you in here for?" didn't 
' really sort the thing out for them. They 
were outcasts - and didn't know why. 

The holding of a daily assembly is 
■till# I believe, a requirement of the. 
Education Act.. So the whale school, 
complete with staff, could with justi- 
fication all be together in the assembly 
hall for 70 minutes each day; Who n 


wonder, would they react to a head- 
teacher .who said "Certainly, 1 Mrs 
Bleoktnsop; your child does not have 
to attend assembly; perhaps you tail! 
arrange to come .to the school each, day 
between 9.00 and 9.30 ara in order to 
look after him?" 

At my school there is no problem. 
Hie children are sent la the office with 
their rending books "to study". At 
least that is what is supposed to 


( Larger primary schools, of course, 
with (heir greater human resources can 
put on more epic performances with 
several acts and a multiple cast. Chil- 
dren may be natural actors, but anyone 
who thinks that they are devoid of 
temperament should talk to any aver- 
agely harassed primary school pro- 
ducer. 

I remember one dimunitivc King 
Herod who insisted on appearing 
throughout the entire performance 
accompanied by a disgustingly filthy 
teddy bear with one arm missing. He 
was attended by a centurion in card- 
bonrd armour, whom I could only 
conclude was a displaced person from 
the previous Easter offering, with a 
spear cunningly disguised as a window 
pole. From time to time he flourished 
it triumphantly in the air.Unfortunately 
he did it once too often, smashed an 
electric light fitting and showered the 
chairman of the PTA with flying glass. 


happen. In fact, the children soon tire 
of Ladybird and turn their attention to 
things more diverting. Gareth likes to 
whizz round and round upon my typing 
stool and Shakeel makes for the lost 
property box where there is always an 
assortment of model cars, one or two 
□arth Vaders or Luke Skywalkers, 
bits of Lego and marbles which keep 
him quiet Tor the required 20 minutes, 
so. being of. a. more solemn, turn af 
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ruling up columns in the exercise 
books I use for my dinner money 
accounts. 

But during times of non-religious 
festivities, Caleb and 1 are alone in the 
office. Gareth’s Dad wouldn't want 
him to miss out on the occasion of the 
pautomlne or the visit of the conjuror, 
and Shakeel is allowed to tuck into the 
jelly, ice-cream and fancy cakes along 
with the rest of the school at party 
time. Even / have my lighter moments. 
On the day of the staff Christmas 
dinner we w|U all don bur paper hats 
and devour roast turkey, sprouts and 
plum pudding - while Caleb is taken 
home to eat his rusks and peanut 
butter sandwiches ... or whatever it is 
that the Brethren partake of while the 
rest of us are whooping it up. And 
there is also the solace of the wine. 
On the occasion of the staff luncheon 
the heed always produces an excellent 
Soave or Sauiemes to accompany the 
feast, and it is the accepted custom in 
this school that any leftovers are the 
secretary’s perks. 

During the afternoon of the last day 
of term, when the rest of Ihe school are 
relaxed, replete and anticipating the 
holiday ahead, I am frantically trying 
to balance the end-of-terro accounts. 
But when one Is feeling neglected and 
ten out; when the sounds of merriment 
and jollification from which one is. 
excluded intrude upon a mind busy 
with adding up (or ruling) columns, 
then there Is nothing Like a glass of 
good wine at one's elbow to mellow 
one's outlook. 1 must remind Caleb to 
bring his beaker. 

Elizabeth West is a secretary in a West 
Coiuitry primary school. 
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schools. Harvest, Diwcdi, Hallowe'en, 
Guy Fawkes have come and gone .... 
and finally the big one. 

Even at our favoured primary 
school, socially and educationally on 
the right side of the tracks, they have 
had enough of tinsel, baubles, cards, 


carols ana the Nativity play. Gone are 
the tattered sheets for wrapping ud 


shepherds (“Parents, heipl We neeS 
Tots of clothes and old sheets for the 
infants' play, and can anybody lends us 
a synthesizer? 11 ). Gone too are the 
tattered angels' wings that threatened 
to snag each passing pupil, and gone 
(almost) Is the smell or the Marvin and 
Cow Gum that held it all together. 

The parents too have come, flashed 
their cameras at poignant moments, 
and gone . Only a trace of the holocaust 
remains. A thin deposit of “glitter’’ 
and spray-snow seems to have got 
everywhere, and sharp looks are still 
exchange over the disappearance from 
the stockroom of the one and only gold 
spray can. 

One major matter remains unre- 
solved: where to have the staff Christ- 
mas dinner. The local Tandoori res- 
taurant is vetoed by the aging deputy 
.head, who declares that it “always 
gives hor problems”. Other exotic 
cuisine suggested by younger women 
get short I know, “declares the 
head, “Let's all go to the Butgerchain 
Steak House. It's ever so nice.” Glum 
looks ail, round. 

Meanwhile, the drama at Culture 
and Anarchy Comp has hot yet sub- 


I have been to scores of nativity 
plays and have waited in patient expec- 
tancy but have yet to witness the hoary 
story about there being plenty of room 
at the inn. Children aren’t that de- 
vious. . „ , 

There is one thing that I have 
noticed over the years, and that is the 
vast improvement in costume. No 




andseraphim, or the choir of angels, or 
whatever it is called, appear in grubby, 
white nightshirts and dirty plimsols or 
bare feet. These days, tnanks to the 
man-made fibres revolution and the 
advent of candy-striped sheets, it is far 
more likely to appear gloriously 
arrayed like so many Tatter-day 
Josephs, complete with bent, cara- 
hoara wings and gilded halos. 

Schools vary in their choice of three 
shepherds or three wise men, including 
the statutory oriental with cocoa 
make-up, courtesy of the school meals 
service, according to whether they 
subscribe to the Luke or Matthew 
version of events. Sometimes, for good 
measure, as on this occasion, they play 
safe and have both, although I suspect 
that the real reason had something to 
do with the fact that “While Shepherds 
Watched” and “We Three Kings", had 
both been assiduously rehearsed. 

The shepherds put in their appear- 
ance first and alter the customary 
obeisance to the doll in the cot had to 

S lit the stage to make way for the 
rec wise men. 

“Now the shepherds are saying good- 
bye,” announced the narrator from the 
wings. “They have to go . . . now.” 
A pre-school sibling who had been 
squirming about in the seat in front of 


something to be said for the real Herod 
after all, suddenly demanded in * 
strident voice; “Mam! Where are the 
shepherds going?” 

“Back to their sheep, dear.” 

It was then that l made my mistake, t 
leaned forward and hissed, ‘‘Don’t you 
believe it. They're going straight into a 

ltic resultant screams totally du. 
rupted the performance for fully fiw 
minutes and were only finally allevi- 
ated by the gift of a present from the 
Christmas tree. 

But the catalogue of disaster was not 
yet at an end. When the performance 
resumed the three wise men, con- 
sumed with impatience, made their 
entrance with such vigour and enthu- 
siasm that they unceremoniously 
elbowed aside the last of the departing 

shonhprric TVio la»» fall «ff .L- ,j.r 


me for the best part of half an hour, 
and had more than once given rise to 
the unworthy thought that there was 


protest. These in turn occasionedcries 
of alarm and dire threats relating to the 
bodily well-being of the wise man Ed 
question from friends and relatives 
sitting in the audience. 

The aggrieved shepherd mighty 
encouraged by this evidence of paren- 
tal involvement, clambered back on 
stage to seek out his assailant with 
murderous intent. The wise assailant 
sought refuge in the rearmost ranks of 
the heavenly host. A terrible slanging 
match broke out between the parents 
and was won hands down by the wise 
man’s mother in language that should 
have no place in any mixed primary 
school, much less during the season of 
good will. The subsequent rendering 
of Silent Night after such an exhibition 
was irony in itself. 


Brian Worthy is deputy, county educa- 
tion officer, Cleveland. 




'temporary terminal' in the remedial 
department (shortly to be reorganized 
as "the special needs faculty H )T 
The head of commerce is another 
golden oldie. Her sensible and mother- 
ly presence has guided generations of 
aspirant "sekertries” through CSE, 


sided. The end of term sees several 
notable departures, and a ceremony is 
called for: No, not lust Jason and his 
mob, but the last of the "old guard" on 
the staff from the School's sec. mod. 



■ - . « «WV> ULVU^ 

and grammar school past; the last of 
thopre-vyar generation are hanging up 
their board dusters for the last : time? 

The most significant loss it one of 
the senior teachers. Pillar qf tho school 
in somapy ways . . k i/c boys' welfare; 

S hat it, discipline and careers), he 
oks forward to horticultural old age. 
He has chosen a small greenhouse as 
his “token of esteem". 

Much thought has been given to the 
question of what actually to hand over 
to him at the “do". . . . a greenhouse is 
rather too large. In tho end, a kmall 


take or tw6 “once she's got the hang of 

But ihe best bouquets arc reserved 
for the deputy head.The head Invokes 
her. finest rhetoric for this colleague 
who is, so to speak, moving onwards, 

outwards and upwards for he has 

got a school of his own" somewhere 
out in the Shires. The head praises his 
loyalty" (always supports guess who), 
wUI miss his “acute and perceptive 
mind" (gave me my best ideas to flash 
in front of the governors), and his 
principled stand on so many issues" 
(backed me up' In the face of all 
™ as ,° x n )‘ 1 Other colleagues will no 
doubt miss his backbiting wit,, if not his 
evil nine amtita ' 


breezes in, bearing good wishes and 8 
supermarket wine-in-a-box. Her em*’ 
sion and energy are a contrast 1° 
rest of the gathering. (“So lovely to#* 
you . . . must dash ... I’ve got to do 8 
promotion at County Hall. ) . , 

Overhead, last year's yellowing sbi- 
lotape now lies alongside this yew* 
netf set, holding up the hhstily erecleo 
paperchains. . 

Back on the right side of the 
'tracks, the culinary offerings oi 
almost every ethnic minority knownm 
cosmopolitan urbanities nave 
carefully considered and rejected 
the inevitable compromise of 

Italian Trattoria begins to lo°* 
("Well, I know it’s foreign, but i s 
almost like ours, isn’t it”), the prob- 
ationer puts in a bid for the Maimjj® 
place by the Teachers’ Centre, . JJ J 


evil pipe smoke. • 

Tms done, the PE Department stag- 
ger in with crates of booze. Some, 


ST' j uuuzc. some, 

already, seem to be a little flushed with 
the exertiqn. An appreciative parent, 
the proprietor of. (he Athena Taverria, 
° f Turkish. 

?*A U ,?5 ! A eh -4- quickly emptied. 

we deserve this for. all 

wevo-hqa. to-do^n). tl . - , t 
• ■ ; ® . chairperson ‘of govdrndrs 
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fyr coming of 
gipljt from 
fforlmeoo 



Out of the darkness came light. The light was 
divided from darkness, and the light was called 
Tyler. And Tyler begat Taba and Taba begat 
Skinner and each prophesied that the curriculum 
should have objectives, and that the objectives 
should be behavioural. 

But the teachers said, these must be false 


prophets, for they leave us no scope; and even our 
pupils are not free except to go fast or slow within 
the tramlines which are laid down for them. So 
the teachers liked not the light that they saw, and 
began to cry out: let not a thousand Blooms 
flower; if this be progress, give us back the chaos 
that we used to know. And that was the first day. 



he biuioion 


Ull front tlje gfata* 



The Armament was made to divide the waters 
from the waters', and lo, from afar off there rose a 
Sputnik into the sky. Then the Yanqui people 
were afraid, saying: what is wrong with our 
schooling, that the Muscovites can reach the 
distant heavens before us7 And a lone voice cried 
out, saying Fear not, O Yanqui people: for I, 
Zacharias, have charted the road to redemption: 1 
know the ways of curricular science. I will show 



Ijc ©vention 
dmrtlj, 

^eaatttthilldtrts 



u When land and sea were created, and the first 
Foundation was laid, its name was Nuffield. But 
the men from Nuffield, being not of the Yanqui 
tribe, cared little for curricula that were teacber- 
Ptoof; They put their faith in materials that would 
riiow Science as a process of discovery, and in 
Regies that saW teachers as critical recipients. 
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The lights in the firmament were made to 
divide day from night, and to mark the days and 
the seasons and the years. One was a light named 
Bruner, and another was a light named Sten- 
house; and both shone brightly upon the earth. 

They sought not to identify ihe curriculum as 
product, but firmly to promote its definition as 
process. The teacher was to them an active 


researcher, as to the Nuffield men a critical 
recipient and to the Yanquis a passive nonentity. 
They, and their lesser stars, helped change the 
face of the curriculum, opening it up for pupil 
debate: but they had high expectations and made 
high demands. Few were those that followed 
them all the way they led. And that was the fourth 
day. 


you the wonders of Research and Development 
and the courses which are teacher-proof. 

Then the Yanqui people gave great gjfo s in | gold 
to Zacharias, and to those who were wrth te 
the Projects which they fashioned m High School 
Physics and in Chemistry nnd Biology: in this 
manner were the people made safe from the 
Sputnik. And that was the second day. 



When the sea was Tull of living creatures, and 
the air full of winged birds, there rose up u new 
wave of developers, crying: give the learners 
independence, let the teachers be as managers, 
and create resources for learning: for that is the 
truly cost-effective way of coping with mixed 
abilities. 

Which being said, the McMullens made the 
Countesthorpes and the Taylors wrote their 
manifestos and the boom in tape-slides and ETV 
and Jackdaw-kits was born. And the Council for 
Educational Technology rejoiced, saying: soon 
shall we see the day of the home video ami the 


classroom computer. But its voice was not heard 
in the land, and few there were who believed that 
its prophesies would come to pass. 

Then the teachers rose up, saying, we are not 
passive recipients, nor should we be slaves to the I 
management of individual pupil materials; and 
the pupils rose up, snying, we are ready to be 
independent learners but we arc not prepared to 
suffer the inadequacies of the material our 
teachers provide for us. So the earth was rent with 
contention and the curriculum was seen to be 
neither fish nor fowl. And that was the fifth day. 


§|l)e 
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The beasts came forth, and all that moved drl 
earth, and man: and by equal opportunities, 
woman. And development flourished in the 
schools and in the teachers’ centres, and the 
curriculum became a -cottage industry. The 
Schools Council looked on all this, and saw that it 
was good, for the power was rendered to the 
teachers. But the politicians and the parents liked 



'it ndf so well, Siyjhgj who sfiailAovj eontspi the; 
quality? and, where does the accountability lie?. 

And the pupils moaned out, crying show us not 
another home-grown worksheet, but gave us to 
read a glossy textbook. And the rolls descended 
and the cuts came and the secret garden was laid 
waste. And that was the sixth day. 
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When all had been created Bud made, the time 
was come for thestriving locease. The curriculum 
was no longer meant to be developed, but its 
framework was spelled out. and the will of the 
Department was made known. The teachers went 
forth to be accounted, and laid out their aims for 
all to see; and the Authorities too made as if to 
specify their curricular requirements, ns it was 
written in the circular of 6/81. But the whitewash 
was great, and the window-dressing still greater; 
and for the pupils little changed, save that their 
options became more narrow nnd their materials 




less adequate. 

' Now the man Joseph, an elder of the people, 
saw all this and rejoiced, in that it accorded with 
Government policy and with the Election Man- 
ifesto: and he praised his god named Thatcher, 
saying, ! will set thee up a Curriculum Council, 
that all shall know who is the lord of the 
primaries, and of the secondaries, and of those 
who serve in them. And a great calm descended 
on the land, and aU who hnd any laurels rested on 
them. And that was the seventh day. 



4 ‘ 



Many there were thet followed 
third day- . ' ’ ' 


At this time there came a great awakening in 
the place named Ultima Thule, which is being 
translated Further Education. Developments 
grew and flourished in the tribes of TEC, and of 
BEC, and of FEU and MSC. And the teachers 
therein rejoiced that the curricular wheel Had 
come full compass, and said one un to apqthcr , ip , 


since tills is a wheel it is necessary lo reinvent It. 
And happily they heard of Tyler’s prophesies that 
the curriculum should have objectives, and that 
the objectives should be behavioural; And that 

was the eighth day, nnd also the first day; and the 

cycle began anew. Jony B^Chef 
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The girl by the window 



In the reaction against Japan's 
fiercely competitive education system 
fond memories of a gentler school 
attract increasing interest, 

Jean Wilson finds. 


I n 1981 h hook made publishing history in 
Japan; 4,51X1,01X1 copies of it were sold in its 
first year, and the paperback edition was 
reprinted five times in the following year. It 
was the work of Tetsuko Kuroyanagi, one of 
Japan's most popular and glamorous television 
personalities, who appears regularly in a chat 
show called Tetsuko's room. 

Her manner is startlingly different from that of 
other television personalities. She is unnffectcdly 
nnHirai mut vivacious and was voted 




themi.Abd, while it! would hot stir much 
enlhusiasm in the average European reader, is of 
desperate interest to Japanese parents, for it deals 
with the education of their children. 

Totto-chait is Tetsuka’s account of her own 
education at a little school in Tokyo during the 
war.- Thfe. book is subtitle The liule girl at the 
window. ‘‘Over by the window" Was a phrase 
nUich used in Japan to describe someone who 
didn't fit in, whowason the fringe of things, never 
a good place to be in Japah . It was as such a child, 

: in disgrace, expelled - from her primary school as. 
unmanageable ^ that TottO’Chan, as she called 
herself, was sent to a different school called 
■ Tomoe Cakunn^ 

'IV It Had been founded in 1937 by ■ Sosaku 
; Kobayashi who was then 44 years old . Tetsuko's 
book is a celebration of this man and his methods . 

. She jscqhvinccd that bis system, put into practice 
tbday, would do much to eradicate the violence 
and despair which is now almost endemic in 
Japanese education and which creates such deep 
anxiety in parents. For there is no doubt that for 
an increasing number of young people in Japan, 
school is a hell of examinations. 

Peter' Milward, S3, of Sophia University ip 
Tokyo, describes his own Hi tie examination hell 
itti Oddities in Modern Japan- In 1980, out of 1 ,500 
i hopefuls he had chpose 10(1. The. rooms of 
Sophia aie filled to the . doors at cxanUpatiOn 
: ! 1 tipieswhh nrodety‘rid<len students. One oy| of 1 5 
; wilt be saddled for what Peter MilWntd ichns 
"four, years of heavenly happiness", a. view' of 
university fife echoed by many teachers. 

A Icacoor at Nanzan University .Nagoyai told 
me that once a student Teaches university his or 
her worries are over; everybody graduates. It is 
the getting there that is so tough. In every stage of 
education, eompdtiiian is fierce - first to get into 
the right kindergarten, then into the good 
primary school, then to the most reputable junior 
high school and so on tbrough high school to 
university, and that has to be a good one loo. 

Kytiiku mamas (education mothers) ns they are 
called, ore notorious in Japan. Fathers huVc little 
lo do wilJi the education of their offspring; h is the 
I anxious “mamas*’ who are responsible for the 
I numbers of uniformed school children travelling 
quire late in the evenings home from their juko 
(crammer) where their hbatls arq stuffed with 
facts, learnt by role, after a full day at theif junior 
or high school. Some university rooms arei rented 
at weekends uncf public holidays by fiikti who 
have seized the opportunity of making^ fair Jivjiig'. 
out of preparing very young children for 'junior 



high school entrance examinations. The rat race 
begins very early. 

■ It must be said that many children survive it. 

' Exam rooms are Often filled with round earnest- 
faces under KatnakaM type headbands bearing 
- desperate slogans, like "Certain success ih ex- 
ams"- But (he' suicide .rale among students is 
rising and causing consternation in a country, 
where suicide is not taboo. The rd Ore daily reports 
of vicious attacks' by students on teachers and by 
teachers on students; something . that even ten 
years ago. would' have Wien almost unthinkable: 
Sensei (teacher) Is a style ot address Indicatlrlg 
respect and admiration In Japan where corporal 
. punishment In schools wqp nlways abhofrinl. ' 

So what has happened to post-war students and 
teachers that lias filtered (heir behaviour so 
radically? One explanation is that jhe $ld system 
separated the successful from the less so. Success- 
ful students arc easier to teach. Presumably die 
failures fou nd their levels and adapt ed to them. In 
Japan, now, the less successful students Remain In 
a competitive System geared (p the achicv^, 
Often they canhot cope with it Sorncrtmes tljcy 
. drop out and join the bosoznko, theg^pgi 6f w3d ; 
: motor bi jeers who roar around fcity streets lace a(i- 
night. For increasing numbera ofyoimgpcdplejn ; 
^apgn the,end|^. tdu^Uqjinl 
Theyt tpri. are driver ‘by, tto^mdtwTi • 


Conservative opinion in Japan is that such 
new-fangled nonsense should be beaten out of 
these kids, and several schools,' claiming to base 
their curriculum on the Samurai training of the 
feudai;/fan schools, are rtotoriously doing just 
thpt and charging high prices fbr it. But that 
doesn't suit the majority of parents educated in 
the non-violent state school system; Tetsuko's 
account of her schooldays presents to them an 
alternative, a wise and humane way of dealing 
With their "tfoW" or. difficult children, and it is 
they whp are buying and Tending her book. 

; What Is reassuring to them about Kobayashi 
Sensei* method is lhai it is not really unorthodox 
or new; Kindergarten teaching in Japan has 
ajwaysbcen for in advance of Europe. In Japan, 
to U s The Japanese kindergarten of 

. the 185 °s has becii described asa bustle of activity , 
and enjoyment organized by youhg leaders who 
treated their infant charges with the tenderness of 
t a toying eider brother or sister. What Kobavashi 
SeiiMidld was tp extend hisactivijiy apd treedbm 

^ experienced thesbockoftnovina from the live-. 


too faultless. Never a whisper is heard, never isa 
head raised from a book without permission." 

In the 1920s Kobayashi, by then a young 
teacher of music, came to Europe. He looked at 
schools and studied euryihmics. which he later 
introduced into Japanese primary schools. 
Tomoe Gakuen, which he started in Tokyo 
just before the war, sounds in some way like 
A S Neill's Summerhill, even to the railway 
carriages which he used as classrooms. The 
timetable was flexible, and study was informal 
and often took place outside school. Strange or 
i Idiosyncratic behaviour aroused little comment 
and prudery was unknown. The written word did 
not take absolute precedence over the spoken 
word, and music and movement were much 
emphasized. Clothes were casual as were the 
qualifications of some of the teachers. 

Like Neill, Kobayashi took on difficult chil- 
dren. He also accepted the weak and the 
handicapped and was peculiarly sensitive to their 
needs. Achievement is all-important to a 
Japanese and he made sure that the handicapped 
in his school experienced what one of brs 
ex-students, a dwarf, described as “the indescrib- 
able joy of successful achievement". And he 
meant physical achievement. 

Achievement is the key word. Education was 
always the goal. Flexibility did not mean inaction 
or procrastination. Certain problems were set 
daily and had to be solved. What was flexible was 
the order in which they could be tackled. Novelty 
in teaching methods did not include a rejection ot 
respected traditions. 

Like A S Neill, Kobayashi Sensei was on tM 
side of the child, but he intended that the children 
in his care should become good, caring, coopft®' 
tjve citizens. He was not creating rebels. DiSO" 
pline was maintained, though, according t 
Tetsuko, there was little need oflr,.the mixture o 
European “progressive ness” and tradition 
Japanese correctness produced, she claims, cnii- 
dren who behaved, beautifully and unafleuemy- 

’ This is possibly the great appeal of thesystew, 
it does not offer “uncharted freedom" . It 9“®" 
flexibility which is controlled and direct#), 
typically Japanese compromise, a little 
apd that. Yet. at the time it had its c ^ l, ' cs ^ re ; 
some parents removed their children to ft™ 
orthodox establishments. When the school 

• bombed flat by the Americans In 1945 that 
the end of it. It was never resurrected. Peril* ip 
was premature. The old system was wondngw= i 
indeed it produced the. economic mn acl lo. p 1 
things have changed now and parents are reaoy . 

, try anything, especially a method whlchcan m 
a Tetsuko out of an unmanageable child; , ■ 

• There are signs too that many teachers j 1 ' 
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chpnate being used as official teaching m , . 

training colleges and schools, ■ 

.■ “There - had ! never - been a school Hkp 
Japan writes! Tetsuko Kuroyanagi. 

'.Wj, bring aboiit i^vera! like it before lopg* ■ 



GIjOOM OF CHHJtermA.S FAST 


Ding-dong unmerrilyon high in the bleak Midwinter home 


W hat a dismal, gloomy, cheerless, dis- s 
appointing business a child's Christmas i 
often was for the last generationl It I 
seems we were, culturally, caught be- I 
ween the Fezziwig-jollity of the expansive Dick- i 
eD&Ian yuletide and the Sinclair-electronics of the | 

pmensive consumerist winter festival . We fitted , 
as children, uncomfortably between Tiny Tim 
yid ET 

True, it meant a holiday, a relief from the 
pitiless tedium of school , but to exchange that for 
the ennui of dutiful visitations on and receptions 
of aremorseless stream of gruesome relatives was 
merely to swap types of monotony. It was like 
being transferred from the Lubianka prison to 
Devil's Island. 

The schools of today delight in the festivities, 
and, from the infant hoe-down to the sixth-form 
krees-up, all Is colour and gaiety. Our schools 
took a suspicious, puritanical view of such proceed- 
ings. “Away in a Manger” might tempor- 
arily replace “Jesus Bids Us Shine" at the top of 
die hymnal charts, but that was the only conces- 
sion. Even the calendar we made in hand-work 
seemed designed to remind us that, having been 
paroled for a few days to glower and scowl in the 
presence of our kinsfolk, we would be back for 
another year on the treadmill of sums and at the 
hemp-picking of spellings. 

The weather was incorrigibly bad. The dampish 
dimate of the Manchester area makes Its inhabi- 
tants as fastidiously judgmental about rain as the 
most delicate of wine-tasters. The incessant rain 
of December was described by Mancunians as 
•welting", to differentiate it from the drier 
variety that sprinkled mildly through the spring 
months or from the soaking brand that engulfed 
Old Trafford in summer whenever Cyril Wash- 
brook or Eddie Paynter took guard. The internal 
ritual and the external elements combined to 
place a total embargo on play, and even the 
wireless was forbidden, lest its crackling but 
soothing tones disturb the banal converse of our 
riders. 

As with most childhood remembrance, ten or a 
teen Christmasses now appear as one; and a 
single, grim, unsatisfactory memory remains, like 
a composite resolution at the Labour Party 
(inference. Just as such a morion has several 
clauses, so does that unitary recollection have 
three elements, as for Christmas Eve, the awful 
Day itself, and Boxing Day. 

Mrs Penny was our next-door neighbour, oi 
whom it was contemptuously said that she 
couldn’t boil water. Some country cousin cont- 
rived to send her annually a goose, and, given Mb 
P enny’s culinary incompetence, it was delivered 
to w for ray grandmother, the most domestically 
talented and most charitable of women, to 
prepare. Christmas Eve, therefore, was devoted 
to this task, and six of us assaulted the unhappy 
bird, plucking and drawing and singing, until the 
room was a whirling snowstorm resembled a 
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scene in one of those Marx Brothers’ films where < 
there is a ludicrous pillow-fight. Our compensa- i 
tion was that we retained the feathers, for stuffing • 
bolsters, and the giblets which my grandmother 
transformed into a not unreasonable pic. Just 
prior to the Christmas of 1940, and with Mrs 
Penny el al cowering and skulking in their 
Anderson shelters, we stoically plucked her goose 
as the Gotterdammerung of the Hun blitz raged 
about us. We swarmed in frenzied attack around 
the goose, like six Spitfires attacking a Heinkel 
bomber. This was our finest hour. 

Wet blankets to the end, many of our neigh- 
bours and relatives were determined to die at 
Christmas, and, one Christmas Eve, Mrs Penny 
was called to glory. Bang went our giblet pie. The 
knock at the back door brought not the traditional 
goose, but a weeping daughter, speaking the 
words I heard a hundred times at that mournful 
portal: “Will your gran come round and lay me 
mother out". 

My grandmother was, in a field where the 
competition was brisk and abrasive, the undis- 
puted laying-out champ, and the bereaved would 
walk miles to solicit her much-laudcd services. 
Her attachment to mutual aid would have 
gladdened the hearts of cooperative enthusiasts 
from Kropotkin to Michael Young, and, had the 
law allowed, she would doubtless have completed 
the chain of her good work by erecting an 
incinerator in the back-garden and establishing a 
self-help crematorium. ■ 

A cerebral veil has been drawn over the gifts 
and fare of Christmas Day itself, presumably 
because the stocking failed to bulge and the hoard 
to groan. The abiding recollection is of the 
embarrassment of the King's broadcast. Political- 
ly, the household and its attendant brood was 
divided sharply into male republican and female 
royalist factions. Fore and aft of that painful 
broadcast, the distaff-side rose as one woman and 
loudly chorused the national anthem, whllse, 
betweentimes. they perched forward in rapt 
attention to every last regal cliche. As unified in 
their enmity, the menfolk sat solidly smoking and 
commenting darkly oo the financial extrava- 
gance. moral turpitude and physical defect? of the 
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clasped their hands with tear-strewn check and s 
dreamed of a guillotine busily decapitating out- il 
side the Free Trade Hall. * 

It was dreadfully uncomfortable for the child r 
who sympathized with the latter sect and yet a 
loved the formergroupfor al least some of them). 
Compromise was impossible. One cannot half- 
stand and semi-warblc “God Save the King". One 
tried to hide in the background, miserably caught 
between smiling approvingly with cavalier aunts 
and suppressing giggles at the more amusing 
criticisms levelled by roundhead uncles. The 
ultimate was when my older brother, emboldened 
by the Cromwellian host of his mentors, 
described poor George VI as “His Ricketty 
legged Majesty King Stanley the Stammerer*. 
The discomfort of being both wildly appreciative 
and mutely appalled was an intolerable emotion 
with which to grapple. Only the curt intervention 
or my father who, like Brutus, “would have 
brook’d th' eternal devil to keep his stnte in Rome 
as easily as a king”, saved the teenage slanderer 
from the local equivalent of a drumhead court - 
martial. . 

Shoulders hunched and faces screwed in the 
teeth of the untiring rain, wc trumped, cncli 
Boxing Day, to my other grandmother's, and, 
each Boxing Day. my Auntie May, who wns a bit 
up-market and learned the Lambeth Walk, made 
us perform aversion of Cinderella. It is sometimes 
argued that radio and television conspired to kill 
off family entertainment, with kith and kin 
gathered around the parlour piano for a basinful 
of D1Y showbiz, if our Cinderella was anything to 
judge by, then family entertainment committed 
suicide, and the telly is rather the civilized rescuer 
of mankind from cultural barbarism. 

It was excruciating. My mother was Cinders, 
and I was Buttons; my brother persuaded like I 
Marco and Giuseppe in The Gondoliers to set 
aside his republican fallacies in the public in- 
terest, was Prince Charming; and my grandma 
and my great-aunt Bertha were the Ugly Sisters. 
My Aunlie May doubted as Baron Vlardup and 
I the Fairy Godmother; provided words and score; 
collected properties and improvised costumes; 
created the get, and directed in brawxra style. She 
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seemed to have a Mousetrap ( "Cinderella - now in 
its eleventh unspeakable year") on her hands. 

Only the decision of the Ugly Sisters to take up 
residence in Rhyl halted (hat apparently endless 
and dulling series of loathsome revivals. 

I was. some years afterwards, reminded of 
these three days that shook the world, and the 
pre- and post-Scrooge conflict of attitude they 
continued to evoke. George VI and the Ugly 
Sisters had joined Mis Penny in celebrating 
Christmas with the angels, and my wife and 1 
found ourselves the sole members of the family 
prepared to journey forth, come the season, to 
visit two aged aunts in Derbyshire who were the 
rump of the once powerful monarchist party. 
Other relations seized on this opportunity to load 
us down with their presents and good wishes, and 
another collective memory was formulated: of 
trekking, like St Nicholas, with a sackload of tins 
of biscuits, by train into the remoteness of a 
Pennine village. 

The aunts were nlrciidy up to their antimacas- 
sars in biscuits. They looked ns if they were 
stocktaking for Huntley and Pnlmcr’s. And yet, 
unfailingly courteous, they received each suc- 
ceeding tin of biscuits as manna In the desert. Y el 
wuuld have thought biscuits had been banned for 
50 years. Ben Gunn's desire for cheese looked 
positively diffident compared with their joy al the 
sight of yet another tin of assorted creams. On the 
return journey, wc ferried back the aunts 
presents lor our nearest and dearest, and, within 
the hour, one could witness both sides of the 
Christmas medallion. 

Intrepidly daring, I handed my brother, survi- 
vor of a dozen geese and os many royal broadcasts 
and Cinderellas, his carefully wrapped and de- 
licately labelled packet of handkerchiefs. He tore 
them brutally from their festive garb and dashed 
them angrily to the floor. "Do they think , he 
snarled, “that I've got a snotty bleeding hooter?" 

Like me, his soul, usually sunny and affable, 
had been scarred for Christmas by the honors of 
\ \ our first “nowetts" . and . much as 1 admired my 
\ great- aunts' polite Sortitudcm the laccotabvscufi 
s’ 1 mountain, I warmly applauded his liberating 
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’ a loVciytime fozchiidr^a-, or 
At Christmas for tfte dhllijien’s sake , ■ JteT us hope 
these complacent phrases are not imprinted on 
that fearful list of sayings we heard as Children and 
vowed never to deploy as parents, like, eat up 
your dinner, there are thousands starving in 

China”, or "because 1 say so”. 

When I take my place alongside Mrs Penny, 
George VI and the Ugly Sisters I shall, each 
Christmas, glance anxiously at our airmail copy of 
The Times Educational Supplement, to see 
whether any of my children have felt the urge to 
write an article like this. 

Eric Midwinter 
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Other times, other places 


by Victoria Neumark 


Anthropology and Anthropologists. By Adam 
Kuper. 

Routlcilgc Si Kcgiin Paul £4.95. 0 7100 9409 4. 
Chlsungu. By Audrey Richards. 

Tavistock Publication. s £4.95. 0 422 7MI7II 7. 
Sepik River Societies. By Deborah B Gcwerlz. 
Yale University Press £22.50. 0 3M1 02H72 5. 
Archaeology of the Dreamlime. By Josephine 
Flood. 

Collins £13.95. ft HO 216444 2. 

The Innocent Anthropologist. Jiy Nigel Harley. 
British Museum Publications £^.9s o 7141 HP54 
8. 

The Last Lords of Pnicnquc. By Victor Pcrera and 
Robert I) Bruce. 

Little, Hrmvn (Hutchinson Dislribl £12.95. 3Io 
699 1 ft U. 

Nisa - The Life und Words of u I Rung Woman. By 
Marjorie Shostnk. 

Penguin £3.95. II 14 tJO 6291 2. 


The great thing nbour anthropology is that under 
its aegis one cun embrace phifosuphy, linguistics, 
history, geography, psychology, politics, biology, 
economics, literature and the study of art and 
music, as well as the more obvious cognates of 
ethnography, sociology, ethology and archaeolo- 
gy; one can have coloured photographs tool For 
the bemused lay reader approaching a subject so 
diverse and. it must be said, so exciting, there is a 
lot to recommend Professor Adam Kuper's 
[ introduction though, alas, there arc no photo- 
graphs. First written in 1973 but updated last 
year. Anthropology and Anthropologists is n 
lively and readable skip through the ideas and 
personalities of Malinowski, Radcliffc-Brown, 
Leach, Levi-Struuss and other figures on the 
British scene. 

Kuper has been criticized for his rather mild 
dishing of the dirt in what purports also to be an 
introduction to an academic subject. For those 
who are not university students, this will serve to 
_ma^© : dhcvi8Mpn ..oE the divergence* t«t.wefq 
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:space. 

nous, pernaps, is his omission of feminist 
anthropology, an important and developing spe- 
cialism whose best known precursor is Margaret 
Mead Though Mead is American, her work has : 
had a great deal of influence in this country. 

One of the fust and most important female 
British anthropologists was Audrey Richards., 
whose classic ChGungu is now available in 
paperback. First published in 1956, it is the 
&099unt of. a girls* initiation ceremony performed 
among the Bemba of northern Zimbabwe (as now 
is) 1° 1931. Richards, as. an inheritor of the 
traditions both of. Malinowski and Radcliffc- 
Brown, analyses. her very detailed material both 
iit the light of function - to ensure health. and 
fertility for future mothers and children - and 
social structure -r she suggests that the chisungu 
could be seen as an extreme impression of the 
dilemma of a matrilineal society in which inen are 
dominant but the line goes through women. 
Certainly chlsungu for the protagonist* or victims 
who undergo it is a ritual containing more 
humiliation than congratulation, but compared to 
the genital mutilation practised widely through 
much of Africa it seems mild and Rich ards tells us 
that Bcmba . Women are famous among the 
patrilineal Bantu to the south for their fierceness. 

• Riel lards' book is a classic by virtue of its clear 
and well presented enthnography, but also its 1 
careful covering of all the opfloiis. then fashion- 
able » final Sections on unconscious conflicts and 
symbolic structures tie the wealth of observation 
together. 

Deborah B Gc wertz attempts a far more 
ambitious feat of ethnography. Sepik River 
Societies professes to tell us everything we could 
possibly wish to know about the New Guinea 
people called Chambri, for long dominated by tho 
neighbouring Intmul, who wore made famous by 
Bateson in his Mnwt. Bateson's erstwhile wife, 
Margaret Mend, had studied tho Chambri in 1933, 
as an example of a female -dominate d society, and 
Gcwertz makes an interesting case fur (his being 
only a temporary slate of affairs. The Chambri, as 
she sees them, have been in n slate of flux for at 
least a century, adjusting to hugesocial upheavals 
caused by the introduction of Western trade and 
Japanese invasions and by t lie introduction of the ■ 
strangler fem salvinia modcsta which has chbkcd • 
the staple sago crop. It is the threat of exogamy in 
such perilous times which lent, she argues, 
importance to women. 

Sepik River Societies is n scholarly, and. well- 
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The Bantu as the Victorians saw them 

researched book but it assumes too much know- 
ledge tor the lay reader. For those well-versed in 
cargo cults, kinship tables, and the extensive 
literature on the religion, economy and cultural 
geography of the Oceania area, it will be a 
welcome addition. 

Archaeology and, anthropology overlap parti- 
cularly in the case of non-literate societies. 
Archaeology of the Dreamtime is a glossily- 
produced survey of the history of the aboriginal 
peoples of Australia. Since prehistory for these 
purposes means before the coming of Europeans, 
prehistory in the Australian bush is very close to 
today, and Ms Flood clearly has great sympathy 
for the sons and grand-daughters of her artists and 
poetic wanderers- For she has interpreted many 
of the tools Ond paintings, arrangements of rocks 
in red desert and rotting carved wooden posts in . 

: the fight of what modem aboriginals have to tell 
about the "drcHmiime", 1 as- thfcy, as ii were 
Jun giant y, cal) their past. Still, the bulk of the 
book is rather technical , ■ despite bright photo- 
graphs. 

Quire nn-acadeinicin tone is (he extraordinari- 
ly self-indulgent effort ht whimsy which Nigel 
Barley has produced: 1 suspect there will bo a 
lurge market for this ridiculous bdok among field 
workers past and present, for 1 ami sure that there 
is a lot of truth to life in its meanings and toil' 
stories about lime spent among the Dmyayos in 
northern Cameroon, However, I hope 1 am not 
being too much of u killjoy if l divine beneath its 
flippant facade a real distaste for [gnorftnl 
nig-nogs and the vagaries of WAWA, (West 
Africa Wins Again) as expatriates Have it. the 
innocent Anthropologist is, 1 fear, ah Insular 
boor, whose mind travel has failed tp broaden. 

Quite other in tone arc the last two books of 
this batch. Peroral and Bruce have written ’a 
beautiful threnody not only for the passing of a 
culture whose high lineage thcyhoijour,. but also • 



for the imminent threat to a way of life for 
individuals they like and revere. This sort of 
anthropology, stemming perhaps from Un- 
Strauss in Tristes Topiques , justifies that all- 
embracing anthropological aegis as speculation, 
so thoroughly informed by being steeped in the 
life it describes, roams around the beliefs, habits 
history and future of a people. 

They are a tiny remnant, the Lacandonesof the 
Yucat&n, of that vast Mayan civilization which 
dominated Central America a miUenium ago, and 
their habitat in the mahogany forests is being 
eroded as fast by the greed of commerce as their 
minds are seduced by the missionaries of Christ- 
ianity and Mammon (almost indistinguishable in 
this account). Chan K’in, perhaps the last of 7 h 
Last Lords of Palenque, is an old man who holds 
together by no magic other than that of the 
storyteller the world of his people. It is -or was, 
for since the book was written they have cut down 
all the mahogany trees at Nahfi - a life where men 
and women have fitted in with their natural 
surroundings, and with poetry and music and 
myth, fitted the powers of those natural surround- 
ings into themselves. 

“True people” or Hach winik the Lacandones 
call themselves: if one compares the words with 
which Chan K’in binds his people to those of, say, 
President Reagan, it is hard not to agree. 

Though in translation, the Lacandones’ words 
at times sing off the page. Their interaction with 
their chroniclers is a dense story, almost like a 
novel. Nisa is a simpler portrayal. Nisa is a woman 
from a hunting-gathering community in the 
Kalahari bush. Ms Shostak has been content to 
leave to her the telling of her foie, with disoeet 
background annotation on pronunciation, history 
and belief systems. Consequently the book has all 
the vitality which this gifted raconteiae exudes, a 
strength of spirit undlmmed by a life in which I 
tragedy struck many times. 

Her first much-loved husband, her two infant 
children and two who grew to maturity, a sister 
and parents all died;, her second husband ill- 
> treated and deserted her; she herself nearly died 
from illness. But this is just life. Or, as Nisa says. 
"And so, we lived and lived and lived in that 
place, ate meat and our hearts were happy". Not 
that Nisa is some kind of heartless savage who 
holds “life is cheap”. Nor can the reader of this 
book take merely a scientific interest in the 
lifestyle of a “primitive economy", absorbing 
though the details of hunting and gathering are to 
the average moucher in Sainsbury's. 

Here is Nisa on the death of her mother. "I 
lived and cried, lived and cried. My mother had 
been so beautiful ... her face, so lovely. When 
she died she caused me great pain. Only after a 
long time was I quiet again.” 
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Theatre imports 


Master Harold ... And The Boys. By 
Athol Fugard. 

National (Cottesloe) Theatre. 

Bob Fosse’s Dancin'. 

Theatre Royal Drunr Lane, 
jun Seberg. By Marvin Hamllsch, 
Christopher Adler, Julian Barry. 
National (Olivier) Theatre. 

The Sleeping Prince. By Terence Rat- 

Kire Ro yal. Hayroarket. 

Theatrical imports fill the stage. From 
South Africa The Market Theatre 
Company brings Athol Fugard's latest 
play Master Harold . . . And The Boys 
directed by the author. Set in The St 
George’s Park Tearoom, Port Eliz- 
abeth, 1950, it concerns the rela- 
tionship between a white South Afri- 
can schoolboy (Hally) and two waiters 
In his mother's employ (Sam and 
Willy). Hating his sick crippled father 
and perpetually rowing with hjs 
mother, Hally has found In Sam his 
closest friend. Throughout their rela- 
tionship he has been “educating Sam 
from Standard four to Standard nine". 
What he comes to see, but cannot face, 
is that Sam's natural intelligence and 
wisdom has always made him Hally's 
teacher. For all his affectionate camar- 
aderie with the grown-men “boys" 
Hally Is always boss-man. His white- 
ness and social-economic superiority 
both force him into the role and justify 
his taking it. 

It is Fugard’s “most totally and 
immediately biographical” play: 
humorous, tender, painful. Bravely 
written it is also too close for comfort 
to the events it recounts: Hally’s part 
being intrusively didactic, the educa- 
tional elements obviously planted to 
help the plotting. Duart Sylwain’s 
laboured acting as Hally highlights 
instead of concealing these weakness- 
«. Not that he isn’t wholly South 
African, nor that the clichd-ridden talk 
wd hectoring of his mother are not 
line. What is false is his relentless 
acting by indication. 

He has an action-reaction tor every 
thought: it takes him a whole minute to 
replace a telephone receiver, two or 
three to drag his feet to the exit door. 
Perhaps Fugard's direction is to blame. 
John Kani and Ramolao 
Makheneblessedly are not confined by 
it. Makhene, acting with natural ex- 


uberance as Willy, skilfully rescues 
him from being “the kaffir you love to 
laugh at”. While Kani’sSam is the kind 
of ocautiful, true and deep acting 
dedicated theatregoers pray for. His 
stillness, humanity, dignity save Mas- 
ter Harold . . . And The Bovs from 


ter Harold . . . And The Boys from 
being a minor work of reminiscence, 
making it a testament to human love 
and care; a heart-rending cry of shame 
at betrayal, a crushing indictment of 
apartheid. Sam and Willy dancing 
together - rehearsing their rivalry in 
the New Brighton ballroom-dance 
contest - is a joyous affirmation that 
the human spirit remains unqucnched 
by oppression. 

Their amateur efforts might seem 
inept among the professionals in Bob 
Fosse's Dancin’ but their human 
delight in what they do makes them 
more enjoyable to watch. Sold as the 
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all-dancing musical in three acts, it 
opens with a number breaking-down 
Fbsse’s choreographic language. This 


is a mistake because thereafter every 
succeeding item seems increasingly 
repetitive. The show embodies US 
ideals and attitudes rising to a climax in 

S raise of America - Tlie Stars And 
tripes Forever. Artfully manufac- 
tured, efficiently assembled, it has 
been imported after running for years 
on Broadway. Sadly for the company it 
has come too late. After the superbly 
individual dancing seen in Cats , Song 
& Dance and Dash - Dancin' comes 
across as over-programmed and 
under-creative. 

Jean Seberg (book, lyrics and music | 
also imported from America) is simi- 1 
larly less than the sum of its parts. A 
workday cast of capable pros does well 
enough, but the piece desperately 
needs a star performance to generate 
magic. Seberg’s life was cruelly un- 
happy: why it should be turned into 
a musical attacking the American 
dream and done by the British 
National Theatre is puzzling. 

Less of a puzzle (with Omar Shanf 
imported to dazzle) is Rattingan’s The 
Sleeping Prince brought from Chiches- 
ter. It is pure chocolate-box theatre 


Simplicity 
and wit L 



S uentln Blake exhibition. 

ational Theatre. Lyttelton Circle 
Foyer until January 28. 


Quentin Blake was lying flat on his 
tummy surrounded by 18 or 19 chil- 
dren, similarly prone, in the Lyttelton 
Circle Foyer. Everyone was busy 
drawing ferocious dog-people and out- 
rageous plants with multi-coloured 
teeth to illustrate a story outlined by 
the writer John Yeomans. The results 
of this and similar workshops are being 
displayed to complete the Quentin 
Blake retrospective at the National 
Theatre. 

A favourite with children of all ages, 
illustrator of books by other authors - 
notably John Yeomans, .Roald Dahl, 

Russell Hoban and Michael Rosen - as 


well as his own stories, Quentin Blake 
has the gift of combining deft simplic- 
ity with telling wit. Just to look at some 
of his drawings - Dahl’s horrible Twits 
couple, the wicked caricatures of 
Michael Rosen or Aunt Fidget Wonk- 
ham- Strong with her iron hat and ex- 
pression to match - is to bring a smile 
to the lips. It’s a pleasure to see the 
original drawings with their greater 
dramatic intensity and, just occa- 
sionally, signs of the artist's second 
thoughts. He is one of our most prolific 
and least world-weary artists, never 
less than a match for his collaborating 
author and sometimes contributing at 
least as much as the writer to our 
perception of a character. His softer 
numour is a welcome complement to 
the bone-crunching side of Dahl’s 
jokiness. 


Quentin Blake thinks the National a 
suitable venue for a major exhibition 
of his work as his love of the theatre 
hns influenced the immediacy of his 
work. He has been illustrating chil- 
dren's books since 1960, and hns been 
tutor in illustration In the School of 
Graphic Design at the Royal Academy 
since 1965, but he first drew profes- 
sionally for Punch in 1949. Punch 
covers, work for The Spectator and 
Penguin are all on show, but one keeps 
coming back to familiaT favourites 
Jack and Nancy, Angelo and Afr 
Magnolia. 

Roald Dahl loomed into view at the 
exhibition's opening. “What are you 
doing here?" asked someone. "Hom- 
age” said Mr Dahl. 

Heather Neill 


Don’t mention Christmas 


with musical-comedy costumes. Judy 
Campbell scores as The Grand Duch- 
ess; John Moffat as the British dipl° _ 
mat. If it keeps the Haymarket in 
business why complain? 

John James 


Back in the USSR 


Risky City and Whale Musk. 

Elstree Youth Theatre, Hertfordshire. 
Hie LUb and Adventures of Nicholas 
NlcUeby. ■ 

University College School, Hamp- 
stead. 

BlackheBth High School for Girls. 
The Trojan Women. 

Bulmershe College of Higher Educa- 
tion. 


JFS Comprehensive, Camden 

An atmosphere of foreboding was 
created as we were shown to our seats 
, in the school hall by a group of stem 
Russian guards. Tne production we 
were about to see was based on the 
events surrounding the trial and subse- 
quent imprisonment of Anatoly 
Sncharansky in 1978- It was an ex- 
amination of the plight of Jewish 
dissidents in the USSR in the face of 
fierce soviet anti-Zionism - a theme of 
particular interest to this Jewish 
school. 

Tolya was written by a -member of 
tiaff,' Jonathan GiUis, and was per- 
formed by a cast of 30 fourth, fifth and 
*toth formers. It was broadly faithful to 


Red movies 

Warn A History of the Russian and 
§>yirt Film, By Jay Leyda. 

George Allen and Unwin £7.95. 

S Masters of the Soviet Cinema: Crippled 
fre Biographies. By Herbert 
hall, 

reissued in paperback, is the 
history of Russian cinema. It 
rakes the stoiy from pre-revolutionary 
toies to the fate Forties, with a brief 
:.W6r surveying the period up to the 
djgGrept, added for this edition. It 
: incorporates Leyda’s own re- 

: ^rascences of his time in the Soviet 

, ‘UtalOn rind.. fcH- nti-J— - — 1 


the facts of the case, not shying away 
from the lengthy legal and political 


wrangles which preceded Shcharans- 
ky’s trial. Mr GOlis concedes that he 
has taken liberties with his interpreta- 
tion of the characters involved and has 
succeeded in producing a powerful and 
often moving script. 

The content of the play, together 


W 1 U] SUDIC . D’ a — -~r~ . 

tlon and effective use of stage lighting 
made this school production a cut , 
above the average end of term effort, i 
The occasionally flagging interest ot 
younger sections of tne audience was 
revived by a series of choreographed 
interludes and a striking robot dancer, 
deftly introduced into the stage-man- 
aged trial. 

Christopher Denvir 


sets out to write. He wants to show 
how the work of Eisenstein, Vertov, 
Pudovkin and Dovzhenko ^ana- 
led by the Soviet regime but not .at aD. 
it seems, with the aim of 
these men. He acknowledges his per- 
s5 debt to Pudqvkm, for example, 
calls him a “beautiful human being , 
vet sees no contradiction m dlsra *f£ t ? g 

“obsequious” and a partyhack. 
Who needs Uncle Stalin, with friends 


Special AA road signs pointed the way 
to Elstree Youth Theatre's latest pro- 
duction and there were colour poster 
in many of the local shops. In only 18 
months the company has made its 
presence felt in a big way in Hertford- 
shire, recruiting Mel Smith as its 

Patron and posing for photos with Pau 

McCartney. On stage, however, it still 
has a long way to go. 

It was a bold move to stage a double 
bill of modern plays; possiMy it was too 
bold, for several of thoa; Invoked 
seemed to have no idea of what they 
were meant to be saying, nor any 
concept of how to phrase lines. Thus in 
the first play, Ron Hutchinson s Risky 
Crty, the anti-hero Boko could declaim 

(there were enough lighting cucs to 
make one believe that the whole play, 
not just one scene, took place in a 


1 scene of Yulelide reconciu; 

The content of the play, together has v ^ t ' 0 gtaRC a double Apparently based on the first p 
with some excellent acting, good three- It jas a bold i mo e ^osjage a David Edgar’s famous RSC adap 


disco- nightclub) diluted the effect of 
the story. Rather ovenimuen in the 
fust place, it became, in the words of 
one of the characters, “just another 
tired 'lecture Oa the faduce of the 
comprehensive ideal”..' Only one 
woman's part in' U too, but the girls got 
their chance in the second production 
of the evening. Anthony Mingbella s 
Whale Music , recently seen on televi- 
sion, was a much more sensitive piece, 
a study of an unmarried mother and 
the readjustments to life which preg- 
nancy forces her to make. 

Strangely, among other school and 
youth group productions this month, it 
was difficult to find so much as a 
mention of Christmas. Even Universi- 
ty College School’s production of The 
Ufe and Adventures of Nicholas Nick- 
leby ended with the Crummies version 
of Romeo and Juliet and notlhe novel s 
scene of Yulelide reconciliation. 
Apparently based on the first part of 
David Edgar’s famous RSC adaptation 
(although the programme did not 
mention this). UCS's staging tried 
hard to convey the scope and range of 
the novel, flipping the action back and 
forth between London, Yorkshire and 
Portsmouth. But although the com- 

* k * . i. J I WK.1i T nkM ao d 


wefl with the demands It made upon 
them, they were not helped by a 
slop-go production style which im- 
posed an unnecessary blackout after 
every one of lhe 36 short scenes. 


Behind 

you! 
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during the Thirties and these 
Authority of his account. 

• Jiia — Myda, Hetbert Marshall was a 

j! toRussiaarrdknBWtKe' 

;!'^:tiiffctqrs whose biographies he 


mirtored in his appalling prose ^sWle. 
them”. Ponder it for yourself. ; , 
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The Lion, (he Witch and lhe Ward- 
robe. 


the Lion, 


Half Moon Theatre, Mile End Road. 
AbbacadabrR. 

Lyric Theatre. Hammersmith. 
past London boasts two smashing 

ChristoS Slows this year. Slerol/ig 
Beauty at Stratford E®* 1 ® brightly 

SK hectic affair «*h lolsof 
ii.. nnnH crcfikicfi okes. The 


yourself. ; 
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and gauzes. David Cregan’s script toys 
play Fully with the story, there's a 
funny, smut-free drag dame as Sleep- 
ing Beauty’s nanny and bags of “look 
behind you". An all singing all dancing 


show w'ith no half embarrassed pop 
star as front man. Strongly recom- 
mended- take children and ear plugs. 

Like Sleeping Beauty. Vie Uon,jhe 
Witch and the Wardrobe at the Him 
Moon is squarely aimed at children. 
Andrew Aliy lias sensibly compressed 
C S Lewis's story into a fast moving 
adventure, drawing the audience 
straight into tho spooky winter world 
of Narnia with no prenmble about 
whose wardrobe it is or why it’s there - 
in foci the audience is led tiuough the 
musty-smelling wardrobe to their seats 
in the darkened traverse auditorium. 
There’s a magnificent giant, lots of. 
flashes and smoke and despite some 
seemingly extraneous songs, a gnp- 

'ping good versus evil plot .with lots of i 

twists and 'turns. Lewis lovers may 


At Biackhemh High School f o r Girts l 
the maior was. ywitiu- \ 

nately the play itself. Edward Bond s 
Slimmer is a demanding piece only 
recently staged by the National 
' Theatre. Set ui ati ujwpeqiiled coudtry 
In Eastern Europe, It primarily .a. ■ 
study of the relationship between two 
elderly women, a relationship which 
dates back to the last war. Complicat- 
ing matters is the fact that one of the 
women is dying. I was not entirely 
convinced by tne production (which 
was prefaced by two home-dramatized 
Fables), nor was dramatic credibility 
helped by the school's insistence on 
girls playing men's parts. 

Convincing and dramatic all the way, 
however, was Bulmershe Colleges 
production of The Trojan Women. 
Annette Cotterill’s new version, con- 
flated from texts by Jean-Paul Sartre 
and John Barton, gave plenty of 
opportunity to actors, musicians, de- 
signer and director alike. The Chorus 
grovelled on the sand-covered floor; 
there was an electrifying performance 
by Kathy A Klein as Hecuba and a 
final scene depicting the destruction of 
Troy when flames and smoke literally 
engulfed the theatre. A wonderfully 
exdtina production in which visiting 
students from the University of East- 
ern Michigan were understandably 
thrilled to nave taken part. 

Hugh David 

flinch at Lucy and Edmund's East End j 
accents, but who could fail to love to 
hate a witch who says things like: "Shut 
your face you bad-breathed baboon!”? 

Stepping Westward to the Lyric 
Hammersmith and Abbacadabra, 
which has music by Abba, lyncs by 
Don Black and a cast that includes 
singers Elaine Paige and B A Roper* 
ston. It's a dog’s urcakfnst of a show 
Involving SIcciHng Beauty (unaccount- 
ably linked with toe Beast), Aladdin, 
Cinderella and Pinocchio and attemp- 
ting to capture the magic of alt the 
pantomimes by setting them against a 
background of video and coinputcr 
games. It foils pretty miserably. There 
arc some good things in It — a song and 
dance number performed by crows and 
some vigorous vocalizing by Elaine 
Paige - but generally it fails to capture 
the imagination. A sail waste of the 
talents of actors Phil Daniels and 
>Sy Wester McCoy. ^ Baker 
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Princess 
of poets 


A Celebration Of and For Frances 
Horovllz (1938 -1983;. 
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Morning glory 




New Departures lf>. 0 W26R9 12 6. 
Published from Piedmont, IJisley, 
Stroud, Olos. £2.0U f5dp mail order). 


When Frances Humvitz - poet, 
teacher and broadcaster of poetry - 
died of cancer early last October, the 
poets uf Britain, in an unprecedented 
spirit of cooperation, guthered to 
mourn and to celebrate her in a series 
of benefit readings at the Poetry 
Society, in the Colston HnJI. Bristol, in 
Oxford, and on December 3, ar the 
Young Vic in London where David 
Heycocfc’s television film of Frances's 
roils in Stilt nils programme was 
shown in full. 

The idea of asking poets to contri- 
bute to benefit rending* was the in- 
spiration of two poets. Gillian Clarke 
mid Paul Hyland, who foresaw that 
even if Frances recovered, she would 
be unable to work to support her son, 
Adant. Her long illness also curtailed 
the free-lance writing and teaching of 
her husband, Roger Garfitt, who for a 
year was her nurse and comforter. 

Collections of Frances's poems and 
of poems for Frances have apppeared 
| witn loving regularity from publishers 
and friends since October. For the 
Bristol reading on October 30, Martin 
Booth of Scepter Press produced an 
elegant anthology, Tenfold, with 
poems by Ted Hughes, Seamus 
Heaney, Peter Rcdgrove and D M 
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Thuinas, among others. Frances's 
min iph let, Snow Light, Water Light, 
lieuutifully produced by Neil Astlcy of 
Bloodaxc Books in Newcastle, was pat 
into her hands shortly before her 
death. And now her former husband 
(always her admirer) Michael Horo- 
vitz has produced under his own New 
Departures imprint a touchingly inti- 
mate book of poems and photographs 
which he calls A Celebration Of and 
For Frances Horovitz (1938 — 1983). 

Admirers of Frances will surely want 
to buy this book, for it contains a 
number of early poems and several 
out-of-print poems from her first 
book, The High Tower. Frances's 
extraordinary physical beauty is repro- 
duced in numerous family photo- 
graphs, and poems by her son and 




many of her friends frame them with- 
out sentimentality. One of the most 
moving tributes is not from a poet at 
all, but from n politician, John Pap- 
worth. who writes “She was a poet to 
the core, a veritable princess of the 
blood royal of poets, and her poetry 
had about it a strange power to arouse 
spiritual awareness of matters far re- 
moved from what the words them- 
selves might appear to encompass". 
Papworth comes as near as anyone can 
to describing the magic of ner gift. 
Frances was amazingly both Sybil and 
child, wise and innocent, a spirit quite 
unkillable, although all who loved her 
will never cease to be surprised by her 
physical absence. 

Anne Stevenson 


Leicester School of Music Gala Con- 
cert. _ 

De Montfnrt Hall, Leicester. Decem- 
ber 16. 

The sala in question was not, as might 
have been expected, a Yulelide 
celebration, but the biennial display of 
Leicestershire musical talents 
featuring over 400 players from the 
Saturday morning groups - the train- 
ing ground for the highly acclaimed 
and well publicized Schools Symphony 
Orchestra. 

It was hardly surprising, given the 
LSSO's reputation for performing 
twentieth-century music, plus music 
adviser Peter Fletcher’s predilection 
for the composer Charles Ives, that the 
programme should have a twentieth 
century bias and one of the groups 
should feature an Ives piece. Unex- 
pectedly, it was the concert band who 
concluded their programme with Ives' 
Overture and March “1766", an early 
work (using tunes from Three Places in 
New England) which gave them ample 
opportunity for showing off their un- 
usually large array of brass instru- 
ments, a remarkable achievement con- 
sidering that seven years ago the 
county boasted only one tuba. 

The wind band also gave us the saucy 
Children’s March by Percy Grainger, a 
set of variations on "Baa Baa Black 
Sheep” in mock heroic style. In choos- 
ing repertory for young orchestras it is 
usual to avoid the classical period 
which offers no scope for brass or wind 
players, and the nineteenth century 


which tends to be too difficult. Given 
these restrictions it was good to hear 
the Junior Orchestra (average age in 
trying two arrangements from 
Scheherezade. The Intermediate 
Orchestra chose Malcolm Arnold's 
Little Suite No 2, a cheerful piece with 
syncopated brass that is much beloved 
of youth orchestras, and the brisk 
Farnham Festival Overture by Richard 
Rodney Bennett, whose music for 
young people is always worth listening 
to. The Training Orchestra opted for 
easy listening rather than for a work 
which better reflected their obvious 
potential; Don Gillis’s Symphony 54s 
is a “fun" piece full of sliding popular 
harmonies though with an unexpected 
slow movement in the style of Dvor- 
ak’s New World Symphony. 

After the predominance of “pas- 
tiche” music (intentional or uninten- 
tional) in the first half of the concert it 
was fitting that it should be left to the 
LSSO to tackle the full-blooded 
nineteenth-century repertoire using 
their scurrying string and dramatic 
brass section to particular advantage in 


an exciting performance of the Berlioz 
Roman Carnival Overture. An occa- 
sion for self congratulation perhaps, 
but no one can deny the achievement 
of the School of Music in training so 
many young musicians to such a nigh 
standard; it is only to be regretted (hat 
without the help of private benefi- 
ciaries and the goodwill of voluntary 
teachers these orchestras would not 
exist at all. 

Philippa Davidson 


New ventures now at risk 


Old favourites 


When a National Lobby for the Arts 
was launched on December 1 1 at the 
Old Vic, a welcoming message from 
' ’ ~ ‘ Minister Jor 


increased public interest in dance. The 
Arts Council is unable to increase its 
allocation to dance to meet the growth 
In. public Interest, with the, res 




tions; a reconsideration of all grants, 
meaning the disappearance of even 
apparently well-established arts qrga- 


Twelfth Night. Shrewsbury Sixth Form 
College. 

Hie Importance of Being Ernest. 
Fairoak School, Rugeley. 






= maKn vc thtf Metropolitan Authorities. 
Chaired by Joan Bakewell, the meet- 
ing heard politicians a nd leading repre- 
sentatives of the arts declare llieir 
opposition to these plans, describe the 
critical situation already facing the arts 
throughout the country and, from 
several sources, call for Lord Gowrie's 

resignation. 

Dance illustrated the crisis with 
particular poignancy because the 
dance boom continues not only in 
London but also the regions, The 
British regional dance scene, of 
course, is one of the inspirations of the 
annual Dance Umbrella festival which 
has just finished a crowded six weeks at 
centrei in. London .and the regions. 
With or without Dance Umbrella's 
accolade, however, the common bond 
between all small dance companies in 
the UK is poverty. Oniya tiny minority 
receives revenue funding from, the 
Arts Council Or Regional Arts Asso- 
ciations. Many cannot pay even mini- 
mum Equity salaries. Such poverty 
arises from national economic ana 
structural strains in funding which 
affect dance in two ways. First. Is the 
contradiction between Government 
economic' .cut-back, and the greatly 




epanme 
for all dance activities 


V.£358, 

through 


rough out 


England once the needs have been met 
of the six established companies - two 
Royal ballets. Festival Ballet. Ram- 
bert, Contemporary and Northern 
Ballet Theatre. In a year, crucial 
support from metropolitan authorities 
will also be removed, resulting in a 
funding crisis which would have been 
unimaginable a year ago. 

From this derives the second source 
of strain i, the Arts Council's response 
to the threat. A recent press confer- 
ence made it dear that the principal 
strategy of response is to break the 
maul do f funding practice established 
during the last 40 years. Hence a 
review of all the Coundl's responsibili- 
ties is to be completed by the end of 
.March 19B4. The review will fuel a new 
arts support strategy for the next five 
years and beyond. . Since this will 
coincide with the demise of the metro- 
politan authorities it can be assumed 
that from the beginning of April 1984 
there -wiU be no substantial grant 
increases for anyone, meaning more 
cuts j a major reorganization of respon- 
sibilities between the Council and. 
Regional Arts Associations, meaning 
- more burdens devolved to the Associa- 


exrwmigm came its way. 
Obviously, major organizations with 
substantial Business sponsorship will 
be in a much stronger position to 
survive compared with the rest of the 
field. Not only new ideas, projects and 
training ventures are at risk, particu- 
larly if they have a radical connotation, 
but organizations like Festival Ballet 
and Northern Ballet Theatre whose 
funding Is shared between a metropoli- 
tan authority and the Arts Council. 
There seems real danger of a return to 
an earlier policy of ‘Tew but roses”, 
adapted, of course, to today’s wider 
geographical -spread of arts provision. 

Nor do Lord Gowrie's protestations 
carry any weight that money can come 
from local districts and boroughs in 
place of the metropolitan authorities. 
Rate-capping well stop that. The 
National Lobby for the Arts therefore 
has been launched because of “the 
gravest crisis facing the arts this coun- 
try has known". The crisis, as speakers 
pointed out, embraces the arts in 
education as much as professional arts 
audiences as well as artists. The 
National Lobby knows it must become 
a national movement. 


Peter Brinson 


Old favourites never die; they go on 

*■ J — ynsorn. 

any’ rock 




period). There were some outrageous 
re-writes too: Malvolio "in yellow 
stockings and brown spats' ; Sir 
Andrew bom “under the star of a 
tango”; but then what were they 
fencing for? 

Fairoak School, Rugeley made an 


solid plays capable of filling the aver- 
age stage (not to mention the auditor- 
ium). Anyway “School Play” still ex- 
udes assumptions about "something 
worthwhile . 

But Chris Trwoga’s Twelfth Night 
for Shrewsbury Sixth Form College 
was a thoroughly decadent play. Dres- 
sed up in Art Deco, this Twenties 
illyria charlesloned to a roaring eight 

E lece band, shrouded in the haze of a 
undred cigars. The show looked stun- 



Ilansd and Crete!. By David Rudkin. 
Austin Friars School. Carlisle. 

What a pace we nil live hi! Only three 
years ago hands were being raised jn 
honor (“Not In- front of the children, 
rieurf") when D;ivid Rudkin's modern- 
day version of Hansel and (ire tel was 
firal presented hy (he ' Royal 
Shakespeare Compniy. Today we are 
told tiial ut least u third of mir children 
are now watching video nasties 
anyway. 

At the end of November, Carlisle's 
Catholic Independent. Austin Friars, 
certainly took u chance when they 
decided' to he (he first school to 
undertake u production of this very 
adult pi. iv. But then there are produc- 
tions am/ pioriiictioiiv In the hands of 
I* J Wilkinson at Carlisle some of the 
“language" was censored and great 
pnins were taken (<■ bring out the 


senring wit so that by and large ihu 
many. small children in the audience 
were treated in a futnily romp, half 
Goon Show, hair Mad Hatter's Ten 
Party. 

Background music (Mi I Whciton, 
assisted by Mark Savage) played a 
major part in establishing (he authen- 
tic other-worldly atmosphere of The 
Enchanted Forest and the Witch's 
Cast Ic. .“The score simply says Tmk 
- Ptish - so we did what we could.” snld 
Mr VVheiton in a generous understate- 
ment: anil many of the half-crazy elfin 
sounds were so small lh.it one could 
only hear them on hands and knees. 
The, small cost showed some extraor- 
dinary talent. For once the inclusion of 
un adult u gloriously unhinged per- 
formance of the Witch hy Pamela 
Wilkinson, wife of the producer - did 
not stick out like ii sore thumb, 
because Sandman (Dominic Robinson 
aclipg in his first stage piny) and Olive 


(Antony Mornsun) were equally adult 
Jn their portrayal of characters out of 
the madhouse, 

They had gorgeous lines, of course, 
^“*1* us on the edge of our seals. 
•'Ore tell Cut tip the cooking scene, no 
inching!” silorls the Witch; making 
her exit iHjfore tfre filial carve-up; ana 
m the last words of tfiu plriy. after ilm 
fluid run Imve returned safely to the 
( busbar of 'ihctr family, the feckless 
• rather muses on the bitter emptiness rif 
their home, “who are nil these people 
In my house?" 

Intending producers might ' be 
advised to watch the clock; Almost 
three hours of non-stop bombardment 
by. smoke-bombs, gore and ttflrbcd wit 
were a bit much and 1 daggered home 

5? tevWltj*. cut up The; 

Edftbrof The Ttnw Ednauipnal Sup- 
plement into five equal parts; -fTV - 

. .• : D G Valentine, 

: if. r :i;:i t 


was matched by the singing of Nicky 
Hill the androgenous Feste. And if at 
times what should be effervescence 
lasted a little like flat spumante, one 
could still enjoy such touches as Orsi- 
no’s croquet lawn or Antonio’s Hum- 
phrey Bogart tableau (never mind the 


Snappy 

The Snap People's Theatre Trust has 
been louring schools in Essex, Hert- 
fordshire and London during the last 
few months with Micro-Mystery, a 
play about computers, starring four 
actors, two men and two women, and a 
computer. Without props or costumes, 
the players skilfully and vigorously 
mime and act a journey through va- 
rious industrial , domestic and medicin- 
al applications of computers. ■’ 

Tno various episodes often seem 
odly linked to the main storyline - 
Nam and her micro-friend are 
.apparently out to And the computer’s 
® a ch application tnrough 
which the journeying .foursome pass - 


quadrille along well managed lines. 
This is one of tne funniest plays in the 
language - a very good reason for 
choosing to do it - but the problem of 
delivering those coruscating epigrams 
requires more verbal acrobatics than 
the average teenager finds himself 
with. Nevertheless I did enioy the 
elongated attitudes of Lisa Worths 
Miss Prism and Sarah Cowling played 
Cicely Cardew with a light touch oi 
Restoration comedy. Immortal lines 
like "the Brighton line!” are encrusted 
with the barnacles of time. But the 
Wilde an pearls continue to glow. Lady 
Bracknell's remark that “Fortunately 
in England education produces abso- 
lutely nothing,” raised little nrore than 
a muted titter: perhaps it is still rather 
close to the bone. 

Peter Fanning 


computerized engineering, ticket col- 
lection, quality control and household 
gadgets - is imaginatively illustrates. 
The sequence in which the children 
have to “program" a robot is particu- 
larly good. 

After the performance tractors 
take part in class discussions, which are 
followed by another exercise in simp* 
programming. Snap to distribute notes 
to teachers, but perhaps should maxe 
more of the fact that the children 
would gain more from the play If twy 
had some prior knowledge of compu- 
ter applications. 

Carolyn O’Grady 

Snap: Triad Arts Centre, 

Southmill Road, Bishops Stortfora, 
Verts. Tel: 0279 504095. 
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The results 1 of this year's National 
Poetry Competition were announced 
, 1 Friday: Carol Ann Duffy, current- 
ly writer-m-rasldence for comprehen- 
sive schools In Waltham Forest, won 
the first prize, with a Joint second prize 
gomg t° Fergus Chadwick and Stephen 
, r wattsj The judges . were, Gillian 

and commended- 

. mo,,th 

• i*. O'. J ‘ » : fi ■ ; 


Peter Mullen on the 
decline of ‘-the news 5 

Rupert Christiansen on 

art history in schools; 
Heather Neill on 
Christmas shows; 
spjienc^ textboqks , ,,. 
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111 at ease in Zion 


In the Land of Israel. By Amos Oz. 
Translated from the Hebrew by Maurie 
Goldberg-Barlura. 

Cbatto * Windus £8.95. 07011 39234. 
£2.95 654071 6. 

Amos Oz is Israel’s leading novelist, 
perhaps the most important Hebrew 
writer since S Y Agnon and certainly 
the first since Agnon to achieve a truly 
international reputation. Oz is also a 
controversialist; like Andrf Brink in 
South Africa, he has become a stran- 
ger in his own count™ for carrying its 
His to a wider world. Oz's latest book is 
not a novel but a collection of fiercely 
controversial essays, originally primed 
in the Hebrew paper Davar in the 
weeks that followed the Sabra and 
Chalilla massacres. 

During October and November 
1982, Oz travelled round the cities and 
settlements of Israel and the occupied 
West Bank, recording conversations 
and impressions. In the Land of Israel 
is not a travel book, but a record of 
encounters. Oz carefully avoids spe- 
cifying his own opinions - "my opin- 
ions are known”. He creates the voices 
of the people he meets in an angry 
chorus, a collective voice that express- 


Israel between its internationalist in- 
telligentsia and the greater mass of the 
Israeli people. It’s instructive to com- 
pare Saul Bellow’s 1976 To Jerusalem 
and Back, the journey of a distin- 
guished exile, a Diaspora Jew, at a 
rather more stable moment in Israel's 
history. Bellow could go back to 
Chicago; Oz is exiled at home, in but 
not of a country whose very existence 
underlines its origins in exile. 

Oz need not produce a travelogue. 
In few other nations is place so redo- 
lent of political and religious history 
and yet so completely subordinate to 
the lives or the individuals that inhabit 
it. Politics and history arc the very air 
of Israel, in accents, tongues, the smell 
of foods. Oz meets Israelis from Bri- 
tain, the USA. Argentina, Germany. 
Morocco and (the lucky few) from 
Russia. They inhabit a society which is 
an idea, an interweaving of religion 
and race with place. Oz brilliantly 
captures the ambiguities of Israeli life 
and explores the easily forgotten dis- 
tinctions that create those ambiguities; 
between Judaism and Zionism, be- 
tween non-Zionism and unti-Zionism, 
between a religion and a politics that 
serve a single end by radically opposed 
means, or a plethora of ends by a single 
racial, religious and national means. 

The fundamental opposition in 
Israel is between the actual and the 


ideal. Thomas Mann, in the massive 
Joseph and his Brothers , had opposed 
the Jews' history with their “God- 
story", the terrible reality of their lives 
with the promise of their religion. 
Unlike Christianity, that promise was 

[ iresent and secular, not safely parcel- 
ed off to the hereafter. As Oz almost 
obsessively repeats, modern Israel is 
suspended between Hitler and the 
Messiah, the one horribly actual, ihc 
other infinitely distant. Both justify a 
kind of cultural anlinomianism based 
on past suffering and a historical 
promise. God promised a Messiah; 
history delivered Hitler. 

In the Land of Israel is a terrifying 
book. Its chief lesson is the human 
reality behind the cultural rhetoric. Oz 


E :nts a fearsome picture of society 
on ideology in which a compatriot 
of different political colouration is not 


tin opponent but the enemy, a 
Khomeini, an Arafat, a Hitler. (Few 
racial insults can be more ghastly than 
for one Jew to cal] another u “Nazi".) 
Oz confronts Israelis with the twen- 
tieth century and offers Ills country a 
hard lesson, history (the Holocaust) 
docs noyustify a retreat from history 
(as the Chosen People). Oz reinvents 
the warning and prophecy of the Old 
Testament Amos: Woe to them that 
are at ease in Zion ... 

Brian Morton 



‘•Audience offered tin many opportunities for illustration. . . .This watercolour U 
a double portrait of Nijinsky and Dlaghllcv. I wanted to 

through the action of his shadow anti a glimpse of his feet. Thus Milton Glaser _ In 
MiltonGlascr: Graphic Design (Penguin £15.95), an Impressive collection of this 
commercial artist’s work with his own (revealing) commentaries. 


Friends and neighbours 


Hie Strawberry HUI Set: Horace Wal- 
pole and His Circle. By Brian Fother- 

£r £12,95. 

In the preface to his Mellon Lectures 
oa Walpole, W S Lewis says: “Over 
thirty years ago l started off bravely to 
write his biography. As I wrote it I 
asked myself why should I try to say 
what he, himself, said so much bet- 
ter? . . . Then, in the Thirties, Mr 
Kelton-Cremer came to Farmington 
for. several months and wrote the 
biography that makes, I think, another 
full account of Wapole's life unneces- 

a ?ri'an Forthergill makes no preten- 
dons to original scholarship but be has 
drawn an entertaining portrait of Wal- 
pole and his friends who were succinct- 
ly described by Mrs Thrale: 1 call 

Inese Fellows Finger-twirlers , she 
wrote, "meaning a decent wort for 
Sodomites". Whether she was right is 
Hard to say; their sexual leanings are 
cloaked in a particularly English 
ambivalence. Could it have been just 
coincidence that the one married 
member of the two groups of mends, 
the Quadruple Alliance and the Out of 


Repression 

Making Victorians. By Susan Lasdun. 
Gollancz £6.90. 0 575 03176 X. 

At first glance, though painted by 
i children rather than by a young adult, 


Town Party, was Gilly Williams, the 
only one who hadn't been at Eton? 
The description of their tn ps_ to 


Italy, “hoops and hollas" in the tfffizi, 
Horace with his “knees bent, and the 
feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet 
floor", makes engaging reading. One 
of the Out of Towners, George mi- 
wyn, was famous for bis wit and his 
necrophilia. The former has not sur- 
vived but the latter was the source ot 
Fox's death-bed quip: 'If Mr Sclwyn 
calls", he said, “show him up. If 
still alive I'll be glad to see him and if 
I'm dead he'll be glad to see me. 

Walpole had a close relationship 
with his mother who died when be 
was nineteen. He always enjo^edthe 
company of elderly ladies, hn ‘ dowa- 
gers , among them Lady Suffolk. his 
neighbour at Marble All whp ha ^ 
been the reluctant mistress of George 
II and Mme du Deffand who fell In 
love with Walpole when she was in her 
seventies, over twenty years his senior. 

Although Mr Fothergill s intention 

the book, and the description of how 
the Twickenham “plaything - house 
was Gothicized by John Chute and the 
Strawberry Committee remains fasci- 


Dancing, Diana Sperling’s water col- 
ours of Regency life, also published by 
Gollancz, 

But whereas the latter depicted 
activities any of which could go wrong, 
and frequently did, producing de- 
: liciously humorous vignettes, the 
Drummond children, in paintings of 
great charm, often chose to show the 
darker side of a very different life. 
L piaria Sperling, bom in 1791, was a 
child of the more carefree eighteenth 
wntuty, Over 20 years later the Drum- 
mdnd children enjoyed no such free- 
doin, and it is their future Queen’s 
repressive childhood which Susan Las- 
dun investigates. It is a tale of miser- 
; able incarceration in remote nurseries, 
learning tedious exhortations by rote. 
Upping over their lessons, being 
. aeaten, deprived of little pleasures, or 
temmlttea to solitary confinement. 
™Ldonq for Evangelical reasons, to 
curt foe; evil which those clergy be- 
• all children were born posses- 
■■ .S?I- Some of , the, Daintings .show , 

, “kpfiv OC^SiWp in the 


jmi- Some, of , the, Daintings .show , 
o&ksloris and’ a delight id the 
laMtpnftble clothing of the adults they 


chose to record, but all too often the 
child is waiting for a beating or is 
wearing or refusing to wear, a parnhil 

yffESSS 

detailed record of a vanished world it is 
entirely fascinating. . 


noting, as does the establishment of 
the Strawberry Hill Press which was so 
important to Walpole who was, ater 
all, the collator of Vertue as well ns the 
collector of virtu. The Press was inau- 
gurated by the publication of Gray's 
fast great odes. The Bard and The 
Progress of Poesy. The fact that these 
were not appreciated by the public was 
not Walpole’s fault. He had written of 
them to Horace Mann in Florence, 
•‘they arc Greek, they arc Pindaric, 
they are sublime - consequently 1 fear 
b little obscure." 

Walpole’s political career, his 
■friendship 'with the Berrys and his old. 
age are afready.well-docuinented but it 
Is pleasant to be reminded that Straw- 
berry Hill's pspier-madid and trpmpe 
Toed survived German Incendiaries 
and flying bombs, and that on a stUl 
winter's day the Gothic gloomih is 
undisturbed. j ane Dorr€ ll 


William St Clair's enjoyable and in- 
formative Lord Elgin and the Marbles 
has just been republished hs an Oxford 
Paperback (£4.50), with revisions 
wmch include recent developments in 
the Greek Government's campaign for 
the marbles’ return. 


Coming to terms 


Elenl. By Nicholas Gage. 

C ollins £9.95. 470pp 

One December some years ago. 1 
spent a solitary week in a small 
mountain village in Northern Greece. 


not for from the liny hamlet of Lia 
where the Eleni of Nicholas Gage s 


book lived, brought up her children 
and died. Eleni was Gage's mother 
who was murdered bv OreeV. Com- 
munist guerillas in 1948 for organizing 
the escape of her children. This is a 
reconstruction of her life, .an account ^ 
of that period of- Greet hlitqiy.thd - 
story of Gage’s search for her murder^ 
er and his attempt to come to terms 
with her death. 

Northern Greece, doesn't seem to 
have changed all that much since 
Eleni's day. The village I visited could 
well have been the setting for Gage s 
loving and painstaking reconstruction 
of a childhood - his own - that he must 
scarcely be able to remember. He 
succeeds in completely immersing the 
reader in the traditions and rituals oE 
daily village life: the marriage . birth 
and death ceremonies; the Christmas 
and Easter celebrations; the extreme 


strictness governing the conduct of 
women and young girls; the folklore 
and the pageantry. 

This rich and deliberate narrative, 
written in the third persona and inter- 
spersed with first person accounts, is 
what makes the book so readable and 
tempers, without weakening, the 
anguish and angeT which drove Gage 
to research nno write it in live first 1 
place. It is a story that taken any Vaster \ 

wduVO be vhi w,mi«nualcih ■Awful. 1 

but like this, we feci all the more tor 
Eleni because wc have become so 
Involved with the minutiae of her life. 

? W&fi the sojnid Works. On 

another level,' is a thriller y«th. the 5 
tension becoming almo$t unendurable 
as Gage gets closer and closer to 
confronting his mOihcr's 
whom he intends lo kill. What he 


enable him to face his mother s death. 
He ends up having to face his own 
humanity and discovers revenge is by 
no means as simple as he originally 
believed. 

Lucretia Stewart 



A packed itinerary 


Piper’s Places. By Richard Ingrams 
ChaUo h alS P Wjndus £14.95 (112.50 

day. Edited by Geoffrey Elborn, 

experience, memory or anticipation of 
it Around 1938 impending wnr drove 
John Piper nwny from abstraction and 
back to nis earliest love: Jhe iopogro- 
ohv and architectural riches of Eng- 
land. As he recalled, the darkening 
situation in Europe "made Ihc wliole 
oattern and structure of thousands of 
fnS sites more precious as thoy 
became likely to disappear . Rjchart 
In warns' book, written in collabora- 
tion! with the artist, focuses on this 
central Interest in Piper s work, and 
celebrates the many places he has 

Sf* Ml r predured 1 , 61 but die 

architecture and landscapes that in- 
spired it- The book makes one want to 
if Pioer’s Dncked itiner- 


Ingrams' chief concern is topogra- 
phy and therefore he merely dashes in 
an outline of Piper’s career. Anthony 
West's John P/per (1979) still remains 

the more substantial monograph on 
this artist .providing also a considered 
analysis of Piper's interest in techni- 
ques. Where Ingrams makes a con- 
tribution is in lus account of Pipers 
friendship with J M Richards, the 
editor of the A rchitectural Review, and 
John Betjeman. With Richards, Piper 
travelled England, sketching, taking 
photographs and milking notes, not 
fust oT famous monuments, hut also 
pubs, lighthouses, harbours, forts and 
standing stones. Betjeman furthered 
his love id Hie demotic, his ability in 
find appeal in nondescript places. Both 
developed an affectionate interest in 
mid- Victorian suburbs, then over- 
looked or despised. Objecting to the 
“teetotal information for tounsts pro- 
. 1 ., ■ 1 ... ikiHipc 1 OlllMl' Hinkt. 


I (non; ur iuw _ 
every church in Surrey 


Guides, Piper’s Oxfordshire taking 
Betjeman’s Cornwall as its model. 
Their approach was commuted but 
irreverent. "It was alt u lark in those 
days," observes Betjeman. "There 
were no scholars." 

Betjeman’s Anglicanism was also 
infectious. Piper became a confirmed 
member of the Church of England and 
has continued to haunt “the cool 


hassock-scented interiors of .country 
churches", as Betjeman puts it. By the 
fifties. Piper, like Sutherland, was at 
the height of his reputation. He began 
to accept commissions for stained- 
glass windows and this medium left its ^ 
effect on his paintings, heightening ms 
colour. His strong hues and growing 
facility sometimes irritated the critics, 
while his concern with the local con- 
tinued to bring him accusations of 
insular provincialism. Popular yet 
much criticized, Piper's work, is at the 
moment the subject of a large re- 
trospective at the Tate Gallery. Ing- 
rams' book has been published to 
coincide with this event; and though it 
is Intellectually unambitious and 
rather flatly written, it will further 
appreciation of this artist's work. 

The collection of letters to and 
essays on Piper, edited by Geoffrey 
Elborn as n tribute to the artist on his 
eightieth birthday is of more specialist 
interest. The contents are uneven: 
Henry Moore's contribution is dis- 
appointingly short and banal; R M 
Healey’s on the Shed Guides and 
Patrick Reyntiens' on the artist’s way 
of life and work , vivid and informative 
Had this book been illustrated with 
some of the flan and verve that 
characterizes Piper’s hrt at his best, it 
syoutd hayp provided a piquant intro- 
duction to a many-faceted artist. 

Frances Spalding 
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Tolstoys by the 
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A detail from “The Nativity", by Gerard David, one oF the Illustrations from 
Carols for Christmas, compiled and arranged by David Wllcocks (Gollancz£9.M), 
In which family favourlllia are accompanied by works From the Me^polltan 
Museum of Art, New York. A new paperback edition has Just been published of 
The Faber Book or Carols and Christmas Songs (£3.15) arranged by Eric 
Rosebery. 

Yan, tyan, tethera 


Numbers; Their History and Meaning. 
By Graham Fleas. „ 

Andrd Deutsch £14.95. 0 233 97282 X. 
£8.95. 97516 0. 

While much of the factual material in 
ibis substantial volume may be avail- 


as yan, wan, tethera, methera. ten as 
dicK. and eleven, twelve etc, as yan-a- 
dick, tyan-a-dick .... There is scant 
evidence that this notation still persists 
now that local dialects are being sup- 
pressed by national broadcasting and 
other factors. Maybe international 
mmmunicatlon will mean the ultimate 


The Tobtovs. By Nikolai Tolstoy: 
Twenty- Four Generations of Russian 

History IJ 53 — I 98 J. 

l-1«nri^ £12.511. «• 341 I'"'* 

All Stalin's Men. By Roy Medvedev. 
Translated by Harold Shukman. 

Hasil Blackwell £H.95. » Ml 13348 8- 

Nikolai Tolstoy, who was horn in 
ling land in IW5. IS years after his 
father's escape from Bolshevik Russia, 
is best known for his Victims of rtilto , » 
pass inn ale indictment ol tlie enforced 
repatriation at the end of the last war 
of millions of unwilling Soviet citizens 
-the majority of them returning either 
to iminediiite execution or to more 
lingering deaths in the grim oyois in 
ilie Gulag archipelago. 

Though on less controversial ground 
in this copious and some limes gansh 
tiimily history, he brings to it the same 
nan utivc vigour and polemic force that 
attend all his books. In fact, this 
strong-mindedness (characteristic it 
seems of all the Tolstoys anti amount- 
ing in some instances to fanatic 
obduracy) very ncurly precluded the 
author's very existence. In his last 
chapter, lie tells how, in 1920. permis- 
sion for British citizens marooned in 
Russia by the Revolution to return 
home was eventually wrested from the 
Bolshevik authorities. Among these 
British subjects was Lucy Stark, Ilie 
devoted English nanny of Dimitri 
Tolstoy, the author’s father, then aged 
seven. With his mother dead andTiis 
father absent fighting For the White 
army, the boy would, if left behind, 
have enjoyed small prospect of surviv- 
al. The British Chaplain in Moscow, 
charged with the registration of those 
entitled to leave, was persuaded - 
much to his own personal peril and 
indeed that of the whole scheme he 
was operating - to enrol the child as a 
British subject. , . 

However, the further transmission 


stow"’ However, when a party of Red 
Guards duly Iwanlcd the tnnn and 
combed it, compartment by compart- 
ment. for spies and “class-cncmies 
masquerading as British at | zens, mg- 
hcadcdiiess was mercifully replaced by 
discretion; mid though, when she tried 
to answer for both of them, Lucy was 
ordered from the compartment and 
obliged, in great agony of mind, to 
watch the interrogation proceed in 
dumb-sluw through the window, 
Dimitri's answers managed somehow 
to satisfy his inquisitors nnd they were 
allowed to proceed. 

There nrc many incidents as colour- 
ful and suspenseful us that in this 
entertaining if occasionally macabre 
chronicle. Impossible to generalize 
about the scores of Tolstoys who 
crowd its pages; but, ir required to 
compile an anthology of Tolstoy traits, 
one would certainly include extraor- 
dinary energy and lust for life (and 
plenty of plain lust as well); a daemo- 
nic forcefu Incss allied to the stubborn- 
ness afore mentioned; aristocratic con- 
tempt for the conventional and the 
tame; intense family pride; extremity 
of word and deed and an cgoccntricity 
sometimes toppling over into positive 
egomania. 

One has to say that, by and large, 
they seem to have been a pretty 
unprepossessing bunch. Even the 

S ireatest of them, Leo, who occupies a 
ong central chapter, must have been a 
fairly uncomfortable person to know at 
close quarters, if only because of his 
chronic encrustation ot dirt and the 
peculiar rankness of his BO. 

The founder of the family's for- 


tunes, Peter Tolstoy, established them 
only by one of the basest betrayals on 
record. On Peter the Great’s orders, 
he lured his estranged but totally 
innocuous drop-out heir Alexei back 
to Russia with an absolute guarantee 
of forgiveness and renewecTpaternal 
favour. Once the luckless Tsarevich 
had recrossed the Russian frontier, his 
father promptly reneged upon his 

Dn.ar TnlolAll hie nllHOf 






IWWaK way In 
which relatively familiar properties of 
numbers are illuminated ana interre- 
lated. Thus we are led to think again 
about the remarkable paradoxes of 
Zeno, or the ramifications of the 
' Koenlgsberg Bridge problem, magic 
squares or Pascal’s triangle. 

Again, why do we count as we do? 
An awareness of comparative size or 


iiYrUriKiw- 


Flegg points out “the Intellectual step' 
taking us from counting Id numbers In 
the abstract is a comparatively soph- 
isticated one which came late in man’s 
hisiOTy. Counting was the Grst of a long 
succession pf practical and intellectual 
steps Which has ltd to the. mathematics 
of today", 

At soma stage there was the natural 
association of numbers in. a group with 
human physical features, or some form 
of “body or finger matching". Patterns 
and groupings, addition and multi- 
plication can theh be developed. 

As for number counting, there ate 
fascinating sidelights on varying cus- 
toms in Asia, (where the conventions 
• fbr firtgercoUntihg in Japan differ from 


-for fiftteicotinifhg in Japan differ from 
those m China) or Africa (Zulu and 
Tanzanian systems are cited) and else- 
where, ■ 


: To .those accustomed to counting in 
units and tens; there is: particular 
interest in the sequences used for 
counting! by fives or by twenties, add 
the combinations that express the 
multiples and submultiples of such 
arrays. There are languages used, for 
instance, by South Amcncun Indians 
where one. two, five, six, seven, 
seventeen and so on become one, mo, 
hand, hand-one, hand-two, ihrec- 
hands-two and so on- 
Aztecs, it appears, have u typical 
“five-twenty" system, white in Nigeria 
the Inbn number-words arc an exa tu- 
ple oftwenty counting in which five has 
no special significance. 




..owfcver, of the history 
of the subject does not fade. From 
speaking numbers we move to display- 
ing them. The evolution of recording, 
from primitive tally sticks to symbol- 
ism, and of modes of calculation 
(hieroglyphs and abacus, tables and 
computers) is lucidly and entertaining- 
ly set out id these pages. 

That the detail of a relatively tech- 
nical topic can be presented in a form 


attract mathematicians and non-spe- 
cialists alike is a tribute to the literary 
skills of the author. Furthermore, his 
range is considerably wider than has so 
far been Implied. 

The extension of arithmetic to 
algebra, considerations of rational 
numbers and transcendentais and of 
infinity and Teaming' decimals, re- 
creational numbers and gematria are 
. all detailed. (Gematria is here defined 
as "primarily the art of devising and 
reading secret codes designed by mak- 
ing permutations of the letters of 
words".) 

There is much sage advice, too 1 , for 
teachers. Is the swinging pendulum pf 
mathematical curriculum reform in a 
proper position? Slrauld it be recog- 
nized (hat Tor some children conven- 
tional methods of teaching mathema- 


tics are unsuitable, and that the subject 
\i largely! irrelevant to theta: . “Uni- 
formity in education il Inappropriate 
in a society made up of individuals with 


■TOTS vmluheimportancc of giving 
an English name, “he had replica with 
all the obstinacy of seven years, i will 
noi use that name. My name is To!- 


lingo 


Alcove and albatross, algebra and 
algorithm, alcohol and alkali are more 


cant, since it Is. the 
article, “the”. 


Arabic definite 


These revolutions about such sys- 
tems do suggest that they may not be 
wholly independent. Indeed some of 
the rhythms noted recall the way m 


which shepherds in some remote parts 
of Britain are reputed to use hinyartic 




writings by Canon H D Rnwnsley, 
famea for his pioneer National Trust 

W Hc translated one. two, three, four , 


different abilities, different- pre- 
judices, different fears and 'differed: 
Interests . . .. History of mntiiemalics 
provides a rich source of alternatives 
for those teachers who arc genuinely, 
concerned about (ho problems or num- 
eracy today". . 

There Is vastly more (hat could Be 
Abstracted from this cornucopia of 
wisdom and learning. Twosmall items 
must suffice. 

Why do some numbers have super- 
stitious associations? Why. for inst- 
ance, the mysticism of seven, and why 
is thirteen unlucky? Interesting 
answers are provided.. 

' And was the Fniklantls war corres- 
pondent who “counted (hem out and 
counted them in" echoing u couplet by 


“He counted at break or day - And 
when the sun set where werc.lhey7” 

F W Keliaway 


Alcove, thus, was originally al-qub- 
bah , “the areh”. More complex is the 
albatross, which via Persian alcatraz, 
“pelican" and the influence of Latin 
atom, “white", began a sal-qadus, “the 
water jar", this referring to the peli- 
can’s capacious beak. Algebra literally 
means '‘the reduction", al-jabr, Ira- 
ploying a mathematical reduction by 
means of equations, unlike the "con- 
crete” arithmetic. Algorithm, the com- 

S tation process, arose as a variant 
ifluencedhy Greek arithmos, “num- 
r'*) of another English word, algor- 
ism, whose Own Arabic origin lies lit 
j the name of the Persian mathematician 
al-KhuwarUroi, “man of Khuwarism", 


ytfufig 

man and his subsequent suffocation in 
prison. 

His equal, if not in actual physical 
barbarity, at least in moral squalor. 


ie of modern Khiva in the USSR. 
Alcohol was al-kuhl, “the kohl", this 
being a cosmetic powder made from 
antimony. Alkali derives from al-qili, 
“the ashes", specifically those of the 
plant saltwort. 

Alchemy, likewise, comes from al- 
kimiya, “the transmutation”, in turn 
from a Greek word, while modern 
English chemistry is directly related 
linguistically to alchemy. 

Some well-known names, too, have 
the Arabic article. Allah, the Muslim 
name of God, is from al-ilah, “the god” 
(that is, the sod), and the familiar 
pantomime Aladdin has a name that 
originates from Ala-ad-din, “the 
height of religion” (with ad a form of 
al). The Spanish city of Granada is 
famous for its grand palace, the 
Alhambra, whose name, from nl-ham- 
ra, “the red", indicates the colour of its 
sun-dried bricks. 

Apricot, however, has obscured its 
al. Originally apricock in English, it 

r knnb -ul. Cnn.l.l, 


lum (yia Gredk) ultimately deriving 
from Latin pratcox, “early- ripe”, and 
so being related to English "preco- 
cious". A much-travellednafne , there- 
fore, for a much-travelled fruit. . 

Adrian Room 


Untamed and raw 


The vikings In History. By F Donald 
Logan. 

Hutchinson £15,00. 1 ) 09 145190 6. 
£6.50. 1451914.- 

K ot quo of th&c glamorous picture- 
joks, not yit a scholarly analysis, this 
is simply a .good, vigorous account pf 
the great Scandinavian explosion.: 
David Logan gets : off to' an over- 


the Vikings, ''vibrato, untamed and 
raw," from the peqphtfy to the core of, 
European ' development. .'‘Dynamic 
and vital." they! Ware, thest “exuber- 
ant, al limestfestrtictiVe, young wait-' 
rior-Fciuncn: ytyoYsjdtaj) out; pf 




fjords.' 1 But adjectival romance soon 
gives place to sober narrative as Pro- 
lessor Logan tells of Viking activities 
iq Europe and the Atlantic. 

Where there is controversy he judi- 
ciously summarises opposing views: 
did Irishmen dr Vikings wreax greater 
havoc in Ireland? Was it the Rus who 
created Russia? H? sets up and de- 
molishes Aunt Sallys with enthusiasm, 
He enjoys tellihg of all those entertain- 
ing but long-exploded American Vik- 
: trig hoaxes, andhe rather overdoes tlic : 
hatchet-job' on Alfred ithc Great’s 
reputation. ;■ 




whs the much more recent Alexei 
Nikolaevich, another Tolstoy author, 
who compensated for the middle-class 
upbringing forced upon him by a 
family scandal by becoming one ofthe 
Soviet regime’s most ffitetf darlings, u 
status procured in his case by almost 
unimaginably abject degrees of 
grovelling before and sycophantic 
adulation, in speech and print, of the 
godhead Stalin. However, scores of 
flatterers quite as low and fawning 
failed, for their self-degradation, to 
escape liquidation in the Great Terror. 
Wily was Alexei Nikolaevich alone 
immune to purgation? Sheer snobbery 
on Stalin's part possibly, a canny 
realization of the unique imprimatur 
conferred on his regime by endorse- 
ment from the holder, even if un- 
worthy. of so illustrious a name. 

If, in his researches, Roy Medvedev 
has come across anything endearing in 
the characters or attractive in the 
careers of the six servants of the Soviet 
state whose lives he briefly surveys, he 
has kept the knowledge to himself. 
Whether it is Voroshilov the soldier, 
Suslov the ideologue, Molotov the 
Foreign Minister or such all-purpose 
political tools us Mikoyun , Kaganovich 
and Malenkov, the record he presents 
is alike one of compliance in duplicity 
and connivance at tyranny; of fierce 
personal ambition subordinated to the 
despotic whims of Stalin and directed 
above all to maintaining that protean 
plasticity of soul that alone guaranteed 
survival amid the fluctuating winds of 
party dogma. But sometimes even 
these ever-complaisant and obseqious 
weathercocks were not able to veer 
fast enough to conform to the latest 
official line; and Molotov, Malenkov 
and Kaganovich were all ultimately 
condemned to that ideological death- 
in-life of expulsion from the party - a 
fate infinitely less cruel than that they 
had seen visited without protest upon- 
or joined in engineering for - millions 
of their innocent fellow-countrymen. 

The contrast between these grey, 
ignoble apparatchik existences and 
tnose detailed by Nikolai Tolstoy 
. could hardly be more extreme. Roy 
Medvedev’s book is undeniably 
oppressive in its unrelieved sombre- 
ness, but is equally undeniably a 
valuable document., _ _ 

Martin *agg 


PAPERBACKS 


The Secret Diary of Adrian Mole Aged 
13V4. By Sue Townsend. 

Methuen £1.50. 0 413 53790 0 


Well, Adrian Mole, how you loved and | 
suffered that year tetween neariy H 
and nearly 15, hovering on the bnnxoi 
life and manhood. Oh theanguuh o 
unrequited love for the ddiaous.F® 
dora of the treacly hair, whose parenis 
read 77ie Guardian and buy health 
biscuits, though her father 
in the company of the (sus[»cte J 
racist, Mole senior. Oh the ^ es P a ^ * . 
humiliation of having to go ou ** 
less, when a colony pf new spots 
erupted on your chin! Oh theendug 
sick ache in the heart whJJJJEJ 
mother is not as mothers s p e 

are, and has not even washed your re 
shorts when it Is school tomorrow. 

Dogged, uncomprising and 
rious, you detail to your dear J 
how in the course of that year 
became a one parent child, had y 

- ■' 'wet dreams, fellm joye. 






Tom Coife 


ll liriiiirll 


English kind, fostered a J J 
Were entered for four O levels anu 
three CSEs, in between times sampling 
the world’s great literature and Deco" 
ing an intellectual. . . ^ygr 

So Malcolm Muggendge neve 
wrote back, but you made d J a 
Adrian, not just on to BBC racU i ^ 
year, but into a column in 
Realm, into hard 80 p 

triumphantly into P a P«S e world? 
then to join the roll-call of the n 

great teenager, Hudc FlnnandTmj 
Sawyer, Romeo and Juhet, H 
Caumeld, and yes, - lover and ioteUe 
trial - Adrian Mole. a 

Jessica Saraga^ 


Those who have enjoyed the whimsl 
stories of Henry Livings in The Gu 
dian can now savour a collection . 
book form - Pennine Tales, publishe 
bylyfethper^ ■■>, .i." 
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Paperback writers 


Out of the Antipodes always some- 
thing new, these days, and often 
something of quality. The Boundary 
Riders (Joan Phipson. illustrated by 
Margaret Horder, Puffin £1.50) is not 
exactly new, since it was first published 
in the early Sixties, and bears traces of 
its time, but it has a surprising depth of 
feeling, particularly in its central char- 
acter, the 13-year-old Bobby sick of his 
name and his low rank In tne pecking 
order, which lifts it above the simple 
holiday adventure it appears to be. 
Edward Arnold's Magpie Library pro- 
duces some admirable easy reads with 
usefal but not obtrusive morals con- 
cerned with making the best of new 
situations (Kate and the Horse Camp, 
Joan Dalgleish, illustrated by Mar- 
garet Power, Time Off, Sally Power, 
illustrated by Leslie Pattison £1.25 
each) and respecting the beliefs of 
others and the demands of the country 
(The Sacred Tree, James G Porter, 
illustrated by Steve Hederics, £1.25). 
This last is set in the nineteenth 
century and concerns a settler’s chil- 
dren rescuing their father from the 
consequences of his offence against 
tapit. 

He would be one of the people 
referred to as Inlanders in the most 
distinguished of these Antiopodean 
books, indeed the most outstanding of 
this whole batch. The Book of Wlrren 
is a three-part epic (The Ice U Coming, 
The Dark Bright Water, Behind the 
Wind, Susan Wrightson, Puffin Plus, 
each £1.50), which draws on the myths 
and folktales of the Aboriginals to 
produce a fantasy of great freshness 
and distinction. Wirren begins the 
books a boy, and ends as something 
more than a man; in the interim he has 


had encounters with a variety of ex- 
traordinary creatures, each of which 
lives by its own laws; this is fantasy on a 
grand scale, resonant in the imagina- 
tion. 

It makes even the best everyday 
books about adolescence seem small. 
Jane Gardam's The Summer After the 
Funeral (Puffin Plus. £1.25) has the 


special flavour of her witty and allusive 
style, and a richly-drawn heroine, but I 
found it hard to be as charitable to the 


manoeuvrings of Athene's mother as 1 
was supposed to be. 1 found myself 
even more out of sympathy with the 
people in Jacob Have I Loved (Kather- 
ine Paterson, Puffin Plus, £1.25) but 
also I felt that it was rather a preten- 
tious narrative, taking the material of 
the conventional small-town bildtmg- 
sroman and making It seem more 
important by choosing a particularly 
bleak setting - a community on Che- 
sapeake Bay living by crabbing - and 
giving the heroine a grandmother 
whose senile dementia is given a vicious 
colouring by religious mania, but not 
in fact attaining the real depth it 
claims. 

A serious story with this pondcrous- 
ness is unlikely to draw young people 
on from the really shallow stories that 
are flooding the market. The justifica- 
tion for the American scries Sweet 
Dreams and Dark Forces is presum- 
ably, since they indicate reading level 
and interest age at the beginning, that 
they are designed to provide motiva- 
tion for reluctant readers, hut the 
quality of Tender Loving Care (Anne 
Park, Bantam. 75p) and The Bargain 
(Rex Sparger. Bantam, K5p) is de- 
pressing: we can do better for the 
slow-reading adolescent than this. 



The familiar nativity story, from the St Jamra Bible, ,1s fil - • - , 

the colours 

wd Faber £4.95.) - 

Soups to sweetmeats 

~~ — i - .irfantni-u number of calories IS 


ledpes from Around the World. 
^Ited by Marieke Clarke. 

Ju&m Education £3.50 including 

ystage. 1 

hfam has always been not only a 
^flhy and energetic body, but an 
nyontivc and imaginative one, and 
no bool; is a particularly bright initia- 
te- The idea of a collection of recipes 
Moated in support of a charity is an old 
&ne; what is special about this book is 
it\e remarkable educational job it is 
designed to do. 

■Intended for the bookshelf in the 
nonie economics room, it is very much 
than just a cookery book. There 
fcrecim* from each of the countries 
wwhJchOxfam has projects in action. 




The Green Slime (Susan Saunders, 
illustrated by Paul Granger, Bantam- 


LITERATURE I 


Of higher quality, though still not as 
good as it might be, and likely to be of 
real interest to many young people, is a 
story inspired by the current anxiety 
about fanatical religious sects, though 
in People Might Hear You (Robin 
Klein, Puffin, £1.25), it is the heroine's 
mother, rather than the girl herself, 
who is sucked in by the man she 
marries; breaking out, Frances rescues 
a step-sister, but ner mother remains in 
Bluebeard’s holy castle. 

A more moving account of the 
problem of convincing adults that you 
know what is going on better than they 
do comes in Robert Swindell's story 
World-Eater (Knight, £1.25), where it 
is the hero's loving knowledge of Ills 
pigeons that enables him to save the 
world from disaster: ingenious, but u 
pity ahout the camp buddies. For 
slightly younger readers, the best bet 
win be an admirable varinnt on the 
programmed book which is rapidly 
becoming a commonplace; in Be an 


Skylark, K5p), which is good sport. 

For such young readers, Jan Mark 
has produced a delightful stnrv about 


Inter-Planetary Spy (Sctli McEvoy. 
illustrated by Mare Hcmpel and Mark 
Wheatley, Bantam. 95p) you don’t 


simply have to make choices between 
alternate strategies, you have to solve 
problems and puzzles - a more educa- 
tional experience and a great deal of 
fun. Bantam also produce some more 
conventional programmed books, in- 
cluding one for quite young readers, 


the loss of old and start of new 
friendship. The Dead Letter Box 
(Young Puffin, 95p). Her reliability is 
phenomenal; alas, that of Dick King- 
Smith is less so, for after revelling in 
The Fox-Busters and Doggy Dogfoot, I 
found The Mouse Butcher (Puffin, 
95p) n sad disappointment, so con- 
cerned with the minutiae of the most 
old-fashioned sort of English ctnss- 
consciousncss that nil the fun and 
excitement of the adventures of the 
heroic peasant cat who keeps the cut 
community going after the humans 
have left is dulled. 

For unfailing cat-and-mouse tales 
one turns to Graham Oakley; The 
Church Mice In Action (Picturemnc, 
£1.95) may be the mixture us before, 
hut what a mixture! - the same being 
true of What-a-Mess and the Cat-Ncxt- 
Door (Frank Muir, illustrated hy 
Joseph Wright, Carousel, £1.25). An 
even taller story is Diana and her 
Rhinoceros, (Magnet £1.50), which 
Edward Ardizzonc wrote and illus- 
trated for his grandchildren with his 
accustomed elegance and charm - u 
slight but delightful talc, made for 
reading aloud. This, too, is (he proper 
function nf The Old Man of Lochnngar 
(HRH The Prince of Wales, illustrated 
by Sir Hugh Casson, HamLsh Hamil- 
ton, £1.95), which is simarly grounded 
in affection for □ particular, though 
very different place; short on struc- 
ture , it has plenty of fanciful i nven t ion . 

Then there ore the books to read to 
yourself, perhaps with a little help, if 


K im have only just begun, or even not 
ugun at all yet. Molly Moves Out 
(Susan Pearson, illustrated by Steven 
Kellogg, Hippo, £1.25), with its clear 
print and story of the importance both 
of independence and family love, is for 
the beginning reader. Far the begin- 
ning beginner, Eric Hill's splendid 
cut-out books Where’s Spot? and 
Spot's First Walk (Picture Puffin, each 
£1.95) arc delicious, while Jnn Ormcr- 
od’s Moonlight (Picture Puffin, £1 .25), 
a companion to the equally engaging 
Sunshine, and at least one of John S 
Goodall's wordless tales iJticko etc. 


Picturcmac, £1.65) should be in every 

f ire-reader's stocking, and so, for 
istening to, should The Christopher 
Robin Verse Book (A A Milne, illus- 
trated by E H Shepard, Magnet, 
£1.50). 


f ire -re a* 
isteninj 
Robin \ 


The most exciting piece of non- 
fiction ahout is Doctor Who - the 
Making of a Television Series, (Alan 
Rond, Puffin, £1.95), which gives a 
strong sense of the complexities be- 
hind a television programme by focus- 
ing on one particular adventure of the 
Time lord. Otherwise, while Dinosaur 
the imprint give us Althea's hand- 
somely illustrated nature honk. The 
Year Around Us (£3.95). from Dragon 
comes u whole book of Dinosaur 
Kiddles (Joseph Heck, illustrated by 
Snnford Hoffman, £1.25); l now know 
that dinosaurs generate more had 
jokes than elephants. They arc closely 
followed, however, by Johhny Ball, 
whose Plays Tor Laughs (illustrated by 
Colin West, Puffin, £1.25) provides 
young comedians with some relentless- 
ly facetious scripts. 

Audrey Laski 


Looks natural 



satisfactory number of calories is pro- 
vided by the average diet in its country 
of origin, and what proportion of its 
people are literate; there are some 
surprises, and all the information is 
interesting and seems to be presented 
in a balanced and non-tendentious 
way. Indeed, many geography 
teachers will find this a handy refer- 
ence book, and it suggests that home 
economics could valuably be brought 
into the genera! humanities courses 
taught in the early years of many 
secondary schools. 

English teachers who are trying to 
use the diversities of language in the 
multi-ethnic classroom to the greatest 


It is logical, perhaps, that as humans 
destroy the rest of the living world by 
their own unchecked increase , 
vanishing forms -it life find a new 
importance in books - books, moreov- 
er (as these few demonstrate) of real 
unaerstandingand I quality; Onesuphis . 
Hedgerow by EricTTiomas and Jonh T 
White (Dorling Kindersley £4.95), a 
large, beautiful book which makes 
impact straight away by looking like its 
subject. From the splendid (lamin- 
ated) cover - a close and detailed view 
of a tangle of wild summer green - 
through the superb double-pages and 
stunning four-page pull-outs of 
hedgerows through the seasons (every 
flower mapped and named at the end), 
Eric Thomas’s intensely realized paint- 
ing could bewitch almost any reader 
into absorbed attention. In text and 
pictures we follow the life and role of a 
hedge, from its first making in Saxon 
times, through the years of local and 
national history (the Black Death, the 
Enclosures, fanning changes); and we 
see bow its going destroys a complex 
and valuable web of life. The pages are 
rich in facts: human (sources of medi- 
cine, techniques of hedging and ditch- 
ing), as well as those concerning 
creatures and plants. A question to Mr 
White: John Clare the Northampton 
poet was once employed planting 
hedges. Do any from nis hand survive? 
A book for all ages- and a bargain too. 

The fact that The Mouse Book 
(Oriel/Routledge £5-95) is by David 
Bellamy gives it a good head start. But 


(Apodemus Syvaticus) whose life we 
track, discovers quite soon that he is 
“different from most other mice , a part 
of i tic variation that is the very essence 
of any natural population, Lhe one in 
every ten million individuals which 
chance ha$ set apart". Thus he is at 
once something of ja botanist, a phi Jo*;- 
sopher, and “i observer of tys world. 
“As a mouse," admits Bellamy, "I can' 
say things I would be too much of a 
coward to say myself." And that's the 
key to the whole. Certainly, his bota- 
nical-ethical thinking apart, our mouse 
shares the usual tastes and hazards of 
his kind. But he also admires the stars, 


waiera to encourage pupils to try 
Siting and eating food from the 
Qoterapge of Third World cduntries. 

Btese recipes, clearly set out, and 
Pnung from such impeccable sources 


“"WIN are only a part of each cook line 

™nlry?s. chaplet initially, there is a means that 
aoout the country, includ- can hardly 
A$”te.extreineto informative com- although i 

Statistics. It is possible to dassbook. 

when you set put to make, . teachers to 
Cotiscous of Kolcoda just 
Percentage of the nutritionally 


numbM of valliflblc appendixes. The 
range of recipes, from soups to sweet- 
meats, means that the book can be 
used a source of recipesforpup'l 5 ot 

teachers to reproduce material from it. 


Audrey Laski 


Nils & Other Nasties: battling the bugs 
that attack children. 

By Trlsh GrJUben and Dr David Ged- 
riis Illustrated by Dick Frizzell 
World's 

Most of us need more medical In- 
formation than practising experts have 
time to supply, so y° u might expect 

meSady by Ky tata. tc«on 
and radio features, nnd magazine 
problems pages; perhaps, also .« be ' 
cause, in the eyes of the profession, a 


animals within my ken would subju- 
gate themselves or their families to 
such a way of life”), and, while trapped 
in a bottle, can describe a Common 
Shelled Slug traversing the glass: 
From below it was easy to see the 
wave of the muscular activity pas- 
sing backwards across the foot, light 
ana dark bands of expansion and 
contraction, a stroboscope of 
muscular co-ordination anchored 
and lubricated by two different 
forms of slime pumped out from 
glands along the toot ... It went its 
glutinous way as quickly as it came. 
There is, by the way , a glossary. This is 
a fascinating book, of endless re- 
source, for anyone drawn to natural 
history. The attractive pictures (line 
and colour plates) arc by Sheila 

Macl{ie - ... , . , 
“A full-grown ouk, writes Rtchnrd 

Mabey in his Oak and Company (Kes- 


Worried sick 

little learning is u dangerous thing. 
Nothing annoys the average GP more 
than a pniiont loo well-versed in the 
lore of the body and troubles of her 
dependants. 

Hints on doctor- nuticul relations, 
including details of conditions that 
require urgent attention "even ut 
night", arc among the useful elements 
of this New Zealand import, a chatty 
collaboration between u journnlist and 
a paediatrician addressed to “Parenis 
and children everywhere". No prior 
knowledge is assumed, explanations 
are sound, recommendations sensible, 
"she" figures as prominently us “he" 
and. besides being curefullv noii-sex- 
ist,- the language is simple (except for 
the obscure word “gunk’ which is 


trel £4.50) “is like a city - a whole 1 
community of creatures travelling. I 
working, eating, sleeping and bringing l 
up youtvg,. on every part, from the | 
topmost spring buds u> the dean 
blasted out by a lightning flash." The 
book traces the history and ecological 
■importance .of. O ifogte oaJc .gyring Lift , 
nearly 300 years of life. : A' hbzjtard 
uproots it finally fn 1983, Thus, at/agq • 
120. squirrels and jays are f« upper 
denizens; mosses, ferns, lichens, a 
mistletoe sprig, are at the base; a fox s 
earth runs unaer the roots, and wood- 
peckers and numberless insects live in 
the trunk and bark. Fine pictures by 
Clare Roberts show Ufesize bird ami 
mouse and such in their natural habi- 
tat. The history-minded reader could 
note down, for interest, the parallel 
human events. .... 

The Meadow Year hy Irmgard Lucht 
(A4C Black £3.95) is a naturalist’s 
journey through the months, ex- 
quisitely illustrated (in both line and 
colour), with informing readable text, 
easy enough for even eight or nine- 
year-olds. “The animals in a meadow," 
we read, “share out the hours of day as 
well as sharing space and food . . . 
They also share out the year. You II 
never see them all in the meadow at the 
same time." Such pleasing facts 
abound. The oictures show both land- 


abound. The pictures snow both land- 
scape and detail; the detail extends not 
only to plants and creatures, but to the 

' ■ .r .. .nn, Hitlamc A 


surprising pattern of root systems, A 
useful and lovely book. Recom- 
mended ton in this excellent series: 
Tree Calendar, The Garden Year, 
Fungi - Round the Year. 

Naomi Lewis 


apparently the antipodean term for 
gunge or mucus). 

However, having started with ante- 
natal care, the bonk soon abandons 
any chronological sequence and the 
reader lurches from pains around 

R uberty lo colic in the first weeks or 
fe. Tne arrangement is alliterative 
rather than alphabetical, with "coughs 
and colds’* preceding "allergy and 
asthma"; and, to complete the confu- 
sion. there is no index. Worst of all 
instead of visual instruction of reassur- 
ance, diagrams, aids to recognition, or 
pictures that might gently amuse an 
invalid, we gel frenzy. The monstrous 
louse alone would leave some young- 
sters worried sick. 

Marion Glastonbury 
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Since the Fifties, our aJuciitiunal in- 
stitutions have experienced what 
amounts to a '“past oral revolution", 
designed, it seems, it* provide n caring 
and supportive environment in which 
all students (ire known and valued, 
helped when necessary, and enabled to 
develop the personal, social and voca- 
tional skills they need. 

Almost every secondary school now 
has some kind of formal pastoral care 
structure, thousands of teachers hold 
posts of special responsibility, and tens 
of thousands more lake on a tutorial 
1 role. How well prepared and sup- 
ported aic such staff? 

The limited evidence available is not 
reassuring. Until recently this tliinun- 

I si. in of schooling was generally neg- 
lected by educationists arid social sci- 
entists alike. Few l.e.ii.s appoint advis- 
ers for their expertise in pastoral cure 
jhkI mi I IMI ear l ies .1 specific, desig- 
nated responsibility for pastoral care. 
Mil n lly. as Marl and (I'W) has shown 
in 11 paper in the inaugural edition of 
Pii uoral ( arc in Education, the provi- 
sion of Noth iniliiil rind in-service 
induing for those with pastoral respon- 
sibilities is pitifullv inadequate. One 
example must suffice. In the HMI 
(1982) survey of The New Teacher in 
School, only ‘9 per cent of respondents 
! felt “inadequately prepared" to tench 
their subject specialism whereas a 
mnssive 54 ner cent believed this to be 
true of their pastoral duties. 

It was against this bleak background 
that the National Association for Pas- 
toral Care ill Education emerged. 
Over 300 teachers attended its inaugu- 
ral conference in Dudley at the end of 
1932 and since then its membership has 
shot up to over 2,000. NAPCE’s aims 
are: to promote the education, train- 
ing, and development of those en- 
gaged in pastoral care; to disseminate 


The pastoral-academic split 

Peter Ribbing on the origins and purp ose of the National Association for Pastoral Care in 

s duciitiimal in • got *d practice in pastoral ear e in ediicii- | ' 

•rtcnced what lion; lo secure the appropriate re- 


good practice in pastoral care in ediica- 
lion; 10 secure the appropriate re- 
sources for pas land cure 111 schools and 
colleges; to encourage the theoretical 
study of, nnd research into pastoral 
care. 

During I . national, regional and 
local bodies within the Association 
have promoted numerous confer- 
ences. courses, meetings of teachers, 
and specialist activity groups, many of 
which have been attended by large 
numbers of teachers. Lmer this month 
NAPCE plans tu hold its first annua! 
conference which has been organized 
by Keith Blackburn and is to take place 
at Sheffield I’olvieelmic. Next b'ebni- 
arv, with the help of a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council. 11 
joint NAPCE /War wick University re- 
search .seminar organized by Michael 
Miirlaiid mul Peter Lang on "Future 
Research Needs in Pastoral Care" is to 
be held. This is the first seminar of its 
kind, [lie Association Inis also spon- 
sored an urgently needed exploratory 
investigation into the nature and ex- 
tent of training provision for pastoral 
care. This is being imdcrrnkcn by Ron 
Best and Peter Maher und it is hoped 
that this will lead to n larger and better 
funded research project in the future. 

Crucial to the development of the 
Association is its journal Pastoral Care 
in Education which is published in 
association with Basil Blackwell and is 
now in its fourth edition. In their 
inaugural editorial, the editors (Peter 
Ribbins, Maura Mealy and Peter 
Lnng) expressed the hope that the 
journal would act as a significant 
means of disseminating information 
and exchanging views and make a 
contribution to raising the level of 
debate about pastoral care. 

To date 36 articles and 22 book 




id B 


reviews have been published, includ- 
ing contributions from people working 
in all pans of the educational system 
(HMI, l.e.a. inspectorate, education 
psychology services. The Grubb Insti- 
tute, primary and secondary schools, 
HE and FE colleges, polytechnics and 
universities) ana at all levels within 
schools (tutors, heads of house and of 
year, heads of subject departments, 
deputies, and heads). Twenty of the 
papers have been contributed by prac- 
titioners. Thus fears that the journal 
would be taken over by academics 
have, happily, proved groundless. For 
several authors their capers are the 
first they have tried to nave published 


in an educational journal. 

The first four editions have included 
a wide range of feature articles on such 
topics as the role of the tutor and the 
pastoral middle manager; active tuto- 
rial and other kinds of group work; the 
attitudes of pupils; the needs of various 
groups of pupils (“difficult”, “disrup- 
tive", “academic"); induction; option 
choice; assemblies; pastoral or welfare 
curriculum; and on the relationship 
between the pastoral, the disciplinary, 
the academic and the administrative 
dimensions of schooling. 

One or two teachers have expressed 
their opposition to the setting up of a 


Education 

professional association concerned 
specifically with pastoral care. They 
appear to belong to a small but 
influential minority who have elevated 
the idea of the “pastoral-academic 
split" to cult status. Any attempt to 
distinguish the academic work of the 
school from the pastoral is dismissed as 
divisive, conceptually naive, and prac- 
tically unhelpful to teacher and pupil 
alike. 

Such a view is rejected implicitly by 
many of those who nave contributed to 
the Journal and explicitly by Best and 
Ribbins (1983) in a paper entitled 
“Re-thinking the Pastoral- Academic 
Split". They argued that such attempts 
to denigrate tnc “pastoral-academic 
split" contain an element of truth but, 
at a more fundamental level, are based 
on an inadequate conceptualization nf 
pastoral care and on its relationship 
with the other main dimensions of 
schooling. The issues at stake arc not. 
or at least not exclusively, academic. 
The vogue for denigruting the "split" 
can ancflias been exploited by those in 
authority hard pressed to make ends 
meet in the face of cuts in educational 
expenditure and falling rolls. In these 
circumstances, the dissolution 
("rationalization") of pastoral systems 
may well be an attractive policy option 
and the case against the split might 
provide the theoretical justification tor 
the dismemberment of what are, in 
fact, quite effective systems of care. 

The National Association for Pas- 
toral Care in Education and its Journal 
have a unique role to play in the 
development of pastoral care. Their 
influence will extend far beyond the 
association's immediate membership, 
and will shape the practice of many 
teachers who may never think of. or 
may actively reject , the idea of joining 
NAPCE. 





11* urllairi: A Rwlit, By A 

W Bolger. 

Batsford £7.95. 0 7134 3702 2, 
Anthony Bolger has performed a use- 



counselling. There are some 30 sub-... 
stantial contributions, linked by brief 
commentary , ranging from coun selling 
m ; education (schools t and . after 
school) , through counselling for work , 
in personal matters (abortion counsell- 
ing, mid-life crisis, marital sexual 
problems); in medical settings (the 

C ecal practitioners, the health visi- 
; anq a ' counselling service for 
hqrscs , in training) to counselling by 

cleigVr 

All the articles are well-referenced 
and there is a general bibliography and 
a good index. The selection Is wide- 
ranging and includes articles on both 
the philosophy and the practice of 
counselling. Inevitably the .ankles 
vary In style, clarity and persuasive- 
ness, but it will no doubt be helpful to 
all those who are pleased to call 
themselves counsellors, or who have 
ambitions In that direction, to, have 
such a collection between the covers of 
one hook. 

The articles dealing with the phi- 
losophy (eg “the faith of the counsel- 
lors*, “the concept of counselling") 
and with ethical and moral questions 
(“responsibility of the counsellor") are 
the most revealing. The most interest- 
ing are the articles describing counsell- 
ing practice, especially when the prac- 


doubt or misgiving about .what Paul 
Halmos, referring to the activities of 
earlier clergy . doctors and lawyers, 
calls "meddling with other people’s 
private business”. 

But . of course, meddling is iust what 
counsellors don’t do. There is u great 
deal in the collection about what 
counsellors don’t do, which doesn’t, 
alns, clarify what they do. One com- 
plete section is devoted to the question 
of definition and most of the othar 
articles spend some space trying to 
define what counselling is. Despite all 
this effort, the position remains un- 
clear. The weight of opinion seems to 
be that the word should be used 
adjectivally, ns in "counselling 
psychology". “counselling social 


work", "counselling, teaching”, even 
so, other contributors, in describing 
their work with retarded readers, write 
of one group of children who “received 
counselling 1 '. 

Paul Halmos finds it useful to dis- 
tinguish between "counseling” and 
"counseling”. Perhaps Jean Mackin- 
tosh puls it best when she writes of the 
dilemma of subjecting an activity 
which depends for its success on “inter- 
personal warmth, empathy and spon- 
taneity” to "an in-depth training 
course". She goes on “it is a dilemma 
which seems unlikely to be resolved as 
long as 'counselling' remains unde- 
fined, amorphous and flexible to the 
point of incoherence”. 

However, there are hints through- 
out the book as to how we may see 
daylight again. More than once, in 
describing pieces of. research, it be- 
comes clear that the researchers are 
being good teachers, doctors, clergy, 
psychologists with time to devote to 
. their clients. It may be that “counsell- 
ing" cannot be practised in a vacuum 
ami that what is needed is not to try to 
turn a general human activity into a 
specialism, hut lo give improved train- 
ing to all teachers, doctors, nurses, 
police, shop stewards, works super- 
visors et al, nnd give them lime to use 
tholr 1 ruining properly.- 
"The core conditions. for effective 


ing in work settings - areas and 
issues"). One, tuighOiave wished for 
more felicitous parasitic, but If these 


SUM 




be difficult to imnginc any effective 
tcachor, for exampfe, managing with- 
out them- 

This is probably not the conclusion 
Anthony Bulger meant should be 
reached whun.he undertook to bring 
together “a closely integrated collec- 
tion of the most significant British 
writings in (he Field*' (publisher's 
blurb), but he himself quotes R ft. 
Carkuff who slated. "Thore is exten- 
sive evidence to indicate that lay 
persons can be trained to function at 
minimally facilil alive levels of condi- 
tions re fated to constructive client 
change”. 

Isobel Shepherds*# 


Counselling 'Young People. By Ellen 
Noonan. 

Methuen £10.95. 0 416 36210 9. £4.95. 
36220 6. 

It is one of those pious truisms of 
education that just as all teachers are 
teachers of language, so all teachers 
are counsellors. Pastoral care is inevit- 
ably and desirably an aspect of our 
relations with the young, whether it is 
institutionally recognized and re- 
warded or not. Those who are best at it 
often claim that it only needs the 
capacity to be a good listener, or decry 
Freudian theory while unconsciously 
□sing it. Others remark that the kids 
get oyer their difficulties simply by 
growing up* 

But beyond our hit-and-miss 
approaches, there exists a quasi-pro- 
fession of counselling, with a tradition 
and a literature of its own, and of 
course, a scheme of training. The 
author of Counselling Young People is 
both a counsellor for students and a 
trainer of counsellors in the University 
of London Extra-Mural Department, 
and her practice is rooted in the 
psycho-analytical tradition of Donald 
Winn icon and Melanie Klein. 

Though she disclaims the notion that 
. she has provided a textbook, she -has 


TWd books: on pastoral care have 
recently been published in Heine- 
mann’s Organisation in Schools scries, 
edited by Ron Best, Colin Javis and 
Peter Ribbln. Perspectives on Pastoral 
Care (£9.50) begins by defihing the 
concept of pastoral care and outlining 
the nature And extent of the problem. 
It goes on to consider strategies for 
care, describes different aspects of 
guidance and counselling and tackles 
the problem of whether caring and 
teaming must exist as different func- 
tions. 

Education and Cm. -The Study of a 
School and Its Pastoral Provision 
(£12.50), is the result 'of two years 
research at an English comprehensive 
school. It looks <tt the “conventional 
wisdofyi" of pastoral care, end pro- 


l/T llicaui 

case studies and general discussion, to 
investigate teachers' altitudes towards 
their pastoral roles, and the particular 
difficulties experienced. Considera- 


sought to compile a guide to the 
theory, practice and professional be- 
haviour for students and therapists in 
that tradition, for “those who consider 
counselling as only one part of their 
work”, as well as other people working 
in educational institutions, since most 
young people seeking help are stu- 
dents at one level or another. 

In fact, unlike some of the literature 
in this field, this is an unpretentious 
and undogmatic book with a series of 
case history vignettes which many 
readers will findto be a reflection of 
their own experience with the troubled 
young. People in a pastoral role in 
sixth form or further education col- 
leges will immediately recognize Ellen 
Noonan's examples of the particular 
dilemmas of counselling in organiza- 
tions. 

To people who have had the coun- 
selling task thrust upon them and are 
conscious of the pitfalls of this kind of 
relationship with people in distress, 
this will be a useful book. At every 
degree of sophistication the advice 
gently given will help them avoid 


actually worsening the situation of 
their clients and will probably help 
them achieve some degree of success. 

! Colin Ward 


tion is then ejVcnto the impact made 
by flic changing ideologies of different 
. headteachers, whose attitudes to the 
subject are closely examined. 

Three new titles in! the Souvenir 
Press Human Horizons Series will be 
of particular use to those working In 
special education . Behaviour Problems 
In Handicapped Children, by Malcolm 
C. Jones (£/ .95) Is a account of die 
Beech Tree House approach to severe 
problems of adjustment: behaviour 
modification in its most humane form, 
fo Physical Education Tor Handicapped 
Children, Sarah J .George and Brian 
Hart describe the imaginative prog- 
ramme In operation at ;Cedat School, 
in Hampshire. Mike Cotton’s Outdoor 
. Advwtifre ; kt Handles 




Mi 


experts \ on a.' variety ;of sports 
hobbies. (Each book' is available in 
, both hardback and paperback at £7.95 
ind £4,$5 P ) ... .. ‘Tr 


.Counsel 

work 


Guidance: 16-19. By Dougins 

Hamblin, 

Basil Blackwell £12.50. 0 631 13262 7. 
£4.95. 13261 9. 


Douglas Hamblin, to anyone who 
knows of his writings or who has 
worked with him, Is obviously a good 
counsellor, a good teacher of counsell- 
ing and a good humanist. This latest 

book is no contradiction. Although 

entitled “Guidance", its main thrust is 
non-directive counselling, but even 
that is extended for negotiation with 
the teachers and counsellors. The text 
fis well-organized with clearly statea 
objectives for each chapter, with neat 
summaries at the end 01 each, together 
with examples to consider, test ana 
adapt to one’s own situation. In * ac1 
the text is non-specific to situation or 
role so that face-to-face work ana 
group sessions are covered. Individual 
counsellors, group leaders as well as 
“mainstream” teachers will gam ‘ r0 ™ 
it, either considering it on their own or 
in development groups. All this is to be 
commended. , . 

References to material developed 
on a course in 1972, and to a pop 
called The Animals, are perhaps out 01 
date, but this is a minor criticism. More 
impprinntly, I felt that the boos 
seriously under-considered the wore* 
(during the last four or five yea r^ fro™ 
CRAC, NICEC, the FEU, and Tony 

Watts and John Miller in particular, in 
his introduction Douglas Hamblin 
says: "current discussions of posw® 
courses stress negotiation, contractual 
relationships ana formative forms 01 
assessment which puts guidance ana 
counselling at the heart of education. 1 
hope that this book reflects -these 
concerns to some degree". Weil. * 
would have hoped so too, but in® 
modem curriculum thinking that puis 
counselling at the core of an teachers 
work with 16 to 19-ycar-oJds 1 is just not 
integrated fo Douglas Hamblin s «**■ 
There is little encouragement to c»a» 
the best available works. _ 

. If 1 Were planning q cow* . 
teachers and counsellors, I worn 
make extensive use of these texts, 
would also use Douglas Hamblin s. 

-• Rus|s Ru$seU 
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PASTORAL CARE 


New life for an overworked word 


J essica Saraga on three contrasting systems of care 


There is no standard practice in school 

E astoral care. Dick Smith, who is a 
rad of house at a large London mixed 
comprehensive feels there's been a 
shift recently to a greater emphasis on 
learning support rather than what 
might be called emotional first aid. 
Circumstances have altered. The main 
problem used to be coping with 
R0SLA when whole generations of 
15-year-olds simply didn’t want to be 
there at all since they could, in those 
days, be out earning. In those days too 
there was up to 25 per cent staff 
turnover every year. Not any more. 
Unemployment means a more stable 
stafi and a concern that pupils should 
achieve their full academic potential to 
compete in the job- market. Thus 
pastoral care means identifying what 
gets In the way of learning and devising 
strategies to improve it. 

The pastoral system at Elliot School 
operates as a discipline, just like 
English or maths; there is a pastoral 
curriculum followed in daily tutorial 
periods by the tutor groups which are 
at present vertical nouse groups - 
though there are plans to move, largely 
because of falling rolls, to the more 
conventional year groups. The pastor- 
al curriculum follows trie school year, 
focusing at different times on induc- 
tion of first years, third year options, A 
level subjects, careers, study skills, 
exams and revision. Interwoven with 
this are each tutor's own choice of 
topics relating to aspects of life in the 
school . 

Coordinating it all are the heads of 
houses, lucky to have an office each 
! where they spend more lunch hours 
than they spend in the staff room, 
available to anyone with something on 
their mind, or who might want to drop 
in for a chat. Accessibility is consi- 
dered crucial, but there are always 
those who don't come, though It’s not 
usually difficult for teachers to detect a 
preoccupation which is getting in the 
wjyof school work. Here the role nf 
the house head is to find a teacher 
who'll seem approachable. Who 
teaches him? Who knows her through 
sport, through the house, through 
mbs or drama7 There is a strong 



emphasis too on maximum possible 
consultation with parents, who are 
invited to visit whenever something 
seems to need discussion. 

It’s the house heads too who tend to 
be on the end of the line in terms of 
discipline and punishment. Dick Smith 
feels there’s no conflict between the 
disciplinary and the pastoral role 
which are two faces of the same coin, 
and provided justice is even-handed, 
are seen to be so. Literally wielding the 
big stick though is something they 
never do; Elliot’s no corporal punish- 
ment policy pre-dates the rest of I LEA 
by some years. This stand on corporul 
punishment and the statement the 
school has formulated condemning 
racism and sexism ail reflect the 
valuing of the individual which is the 
baseline of the pastoral system. People 
are important; learning is important; 
relationships are important, hut you 
have to work at them, whether you're 
the teacher or the taught. But Dick 
Smith is optimistic; he thinks the 
pastoral system works - not least of its 
achievements, and a tribute to liaison 
with social services and the Juvenile 
Bureau, is the lowest juvenile crime 
figures in the division. Next year as a 


head of first year he'll be adding lo the 
foundations of pastoral care oy in- 
creasing contact with the feeder prim- 
ary schools and discussion with their 
heads about Elliot's first year curri- 
culum. 

Mike Legg took over coordination 
of pastoral care at the John Fisher 
School, a Catholic boys' school in the 
London Borough of Sutton when it 
went comprehensive in 1977. He is also 
head of geography and teaches a full 
timetable, where Dick Smith teaches 
about two-thirds. He takes direct 
charge in pastoral terms of the sixth 
form, particularly UCCA and entry 
into higher education, though there 
arc two other teachers responsible for 
careers who control the job-experi- 
ence programme and job-search pre- 
paration. 

Mike Legg sees pastoral care as 
something which in this country has 
always been associated with schooling 
anyway; there has never been a divi- 
sion between instruction and caring, 
nor should there be. However, u 
formal structure provides a focus and a 
- channel of communication for the kind 
of awareness which H already there pf 
the pupils as individuals. The structure 


and the diocese of Arundel and Brigh- 
ton which have different views on 
confirmation age. The school is un- 
lucky with lHHindaries; the borough 
one between Sutton and Croydon runs 
through a classroom block so while the 
school is funded by Sutton it takes 
more pupils from Croydon, and some 
from Surrey which is just down the 
road too. 

Tutorial periods at John Fisher arc 
once a week and Mike Legg has 
devised a programme of suggestions 
for each year. One week the slot might 
he filled by nn outside speaker, 
perhaps from the police on social 
problems, another week might sec a 
discussion on homework or other 
study-related topics, or an individual 
counselling session. 

At an independent girls' school in 
South London the pastoral system is 
very much more low key anil informal. 
They don't even refer to it hy that 


here is both vertical in houses nnd 
horizontal in years. 

The pastoral relationship begins us 
at Elliot before a boy has started ut the 
school, with liaison with feeder pri- 
maries. When the new intake arrives 
it's divided into forms which corres- 
pond with houses. House activities 
provide a sense of identity und a 
chance to get to know house t cachets 
outside the classroom. Initially this 
works well, but by the lime a boy 
reaches year 111, sets and options 
preclude much continuation in this 
mode. Ideally the form teachers 
should remain linked to u house and 
continue contact with their early 
forms, but turnover und timetable 
constraints often put paid to this. 

Ideally too, the fomi teachers 
should all he Catholics, since pastoral 
care in a Catholic school inevitably has 
n religious dimension, but this isn't 
achieved cither, and so while there is a 
Christian base to the pastoral refo- 
tinnshin it's not always a specific one. 
Ncvcnnctiiss, one «*f i\u concerns is 
liaison with the parishes and confirma- 
tion (all the bays are Catholic) despite 
a little local difficulty because of intake 
frbm' both the diocesfc of SoUth.Vvaj-iL . 


name but agree with Mike Legg that 
leaching in this country reflects a 
traditional belief in the liberal, enring 
nature of education. The personal 


traditional belief in the liberal, earing 
nature of education. The personal 
relationship is important, hut It is built 
nn everyday subject teaching and form 
tutor contact. In a smallish school this 
informal approach lends 10 be success- 
ful; there seems to he no need for a 
formalized structure. With fcc-paycrs 
some of the more immediate material 
problems of family splits, for instance, 
are less likely to arise, and the middle 
classes often tend to be copers at least 
on some levels. Of course there are 
emotional problems, and the ethos is 
one of sensitivity to them; the school 
lends to spot anorexia for instance, 
before the parents do. But study skills 
and learning support arc tacklea in the 
context of subject teaching. 

One thing the three schools have in 
common is the care. Caring is an 
overworked word, but it’s quite clear 
that in all these schools it means not I 
just monitoring pupils’ development, 
not jvvsi iiiiurw^iun^, when this ser ms ro 
be inhibited, but inspiring trust, 
accepting responsibility, und Bridging 
the,, gap between instruction apd 
: 4ducatio& -fov I fa'- tidiest sense 


Questioning assumptions 


What, when, how 


Educational Systems for Disruptive 
Adolescents. By Keith Topping. 

Croom Helm £14.95. 0 7099 2435 6. 
£.95. 2436 4. 

CoumellinH. A Skills Approach. By E 
A Monro, R J Manthel and J J Small. 
Methuen £2.95. 0 456 03130 8. 

Until recently, the response from a 
school to a difficult or disruptive 
adolescent may well have been to 


psychologist and there will either be a 
wfi cure or the child will quietly 
“^appear into the “more suitable' 
“tkatiohal environment of a special 
school or unit. 

. Keith Topping sets out to show that 
“tis is not necessarily the answer. First , 
« reminds us that under the terms of 
toe new Education Act, schools will be 
totteasirtgly required to deal with 
fflffioiU pupils themselves; and 
I®™, by pointing to the available 
riseareh data, he suggests that ordin- 
*7, schools may produce much better 
*** existlng alternative 

^The authOr does not dismiss the 
•Pie of, nor the need for, special 
rational systems but he does ques- 
iw 1* cost-effectiveness ana he 
‘famines the results produced by 
teachers in mainstream 
1 SF? the pressures upon 

S® 01 staffs, Topping does not advo- 
r^Wimbetsotne or time-consuming 
ggyes; rather he cites the relatively 
1 .EsLiL “wnlques of behaviour moa- 
^tion which have been successful In 
K™iol* where there has been an 
anci flexible approach. 

■ .vJ-to.reacJmB ftc Introduction to this 

■ fear that the author’s 

. was with the cost of 

■ ^ quickly becomes 

* al w ^ at " e IS fi ue5_ 
^^|ll9,|,cS}tiveness. In a time of 
, r ® JO-ttrecs and high public 


expectation. Topping is looking for 
systems which are most successful in 
meeting the needs of both the children 
and their schools. He suggests that 
off-site units may have relieved schools 
of their problems but that they may 
also have lead to educational com- 
placency. The removal of disruptive 
pupils may, in some cases, have re- 
moved also the need for schools to 
re-examine the way in which they work 
and the educational experiences they 
offer, 

Topping questions the desired out- 
come of working with disruptive chil- 
dren. If success is measured by a return 
to normal schooling, he says, previous 
systems have failed. They have pro- 
vided a streamlined route out of main- 
stream education and a very uncertain 
one back. 

This book lists and examines all the 
existing educational systems for dis- 
ruptive adolescents in this country and 
America. While it docs reflect the 
author’s bias towards behavioural 
psychology, his conclusions are drawn 
from an Impressive catalogue of re- 
search. There are useful references to 
research projects which, while not 
claiming to be conclusive or , ex . ha V*' 
live, *uld providt 1 practical help * w 
the classroom teacher. The book is 
refreshingly free from jargon and its 
sections are clearly summarized. 

Whether educationists Bgree with 
Topping’s conclusions or not, tney 
must surely be challenged by his 
findings. In removing some of the 
mystique from the worTc of psycholog- 
ists and teachers in special education. 

- 

education. ■ . L-i^- 

Counselling - A Skills Approach ‘S 


another book which questions some 
commonly held assumptions. Coun- 
selling in schools Is often left to those 
staff whose understanding nature 
seems to fit them for the task. The 
authors of this book suggest that 
counselling is not simply the ability to 
listen sympathetically, but that it is a 
package of skills which can be analysed 
and learnt by anyone. 

The book describes the personal 
qualities required of a counsellor and 
suggests training exercises to promote 
self-awareness. It examines the coun- 
sell or/client relationship and breaks 
down the counselling response into 
very specific stages. 

Although much of the material in 
this book could be useful to teachers 
and medical personnel, the authors are 
perhaps assuming too readily that their 
package of skills will translate directly 
into tne disciplines of education and 
health. The book does deal briefly with 
the idea of reluctant clients but does 
not adequately cover the fact that in 
schoolB and hospitals, counselling is 
often used to persuade clients to accept 
unpleasant decisions. 

No attempt is made lo justify “a 
skills approach" locounselling, but the 
authors are obviously confident of its 
success. The tone of the book is 
positive and potential probldns arc 
minimized. One might, however, 
question the wisdom of this approach, 
when working with groups or families, 
where counselling starts to look wry 
much like psychotherapy. 

This book is really a training manual 
for intending counsellors and, as such, 
it is a dear and useful guide Some of 
the skills it aims to teach might be more 
readily transmitted by tapes or videos, 
but it does provide a very thorough 
examination of counselling and its 
component skills. 

'June HWfeJ 


Head of House, Head of Year. By Keith 
Blackburn. 

Heinemann Educational Books £9.50. 

0 435 80081 7. 

■ ■ ■■■ ■ g— mem T^^»?^=gHT=H=3=aiME MB« ■! IP llT * 

This is the latest volume in the influen- 
tial Organization in Schools Series 
under the general editorship of 
Michael Marland. It is nearly a decade 
since the publication of Keith Black- 
burn's The Tutor , so it provides a late, 
but nevertheless welcome link in the 
literature about pastoral care. 
Although the book deals with the head 
of year's role and looks at it from the 
point of view of a newly-appointed, or 
aspiring, person, there are plenty of 
case studies which illustrate the com- 
plexity and subtleties of the job. 

The emphasis on the “organization 
man" is reinforced by the lists of 
responsibilities in the examples from 
particular schools in the detailed 
appendices. In these there is a depress- 
ing preponderance of “checking on 
pupils", “record keeping”, “organiz- 
ing", “registering”, '’collating'', “re- 
porting'’, “coordinating", “liaising”, 
'‘arranging” and generally progress 
chasing. Is there no escape for the 
student from the vigilance of the 
pnstorol system? This “manage rial” 
view of the work is perhaps a welcome 
anodyne to the mawkish sentimental- 
ity of some earlier outlooks. However, 
there is a strong argument for en- 
couraging those with pastoral respon- 
sibilities to create systems which allow . 
time for the tutors to get lo know, 
understand add work with their stu- 
dents and to help them develop and 
gain confidence. 

The pastoral curriculum, nnd parti- 
cularly “active tutorial work”. Is in- 
tended to facilitate the student’s com- 
petence to communicate, study, 
understand a variety of relationships, 
cope with stresses and difficulties, and 
tQrgrasp .opportunities, .The need for 
tnis Structure is emphasized but some 


schools have moved on to question 
whether this work just becomes 
another facet of tuition and gets in the 
way of sensitively understanding indi- , 
vidua) students. 

Keith Blackburn’s head of year is 
expected to adapt to, and embrace , the 
changing needs of students and 
teachers. He or she is required to keep 
the school’s formulated aims before 
the members of the pastoral team and 
to play a part in the “group mainte- 
nance role”. This includes having a 
checklist of who does what, when and 
how, ensuring that meetings are seen 
as important, well thought out, mi- 
nuted and organized. 

The pastoral head is responsible for 
the in-service education of staff, and 
the development of schemes to help 
students learn how to plan a variety of 
experiences for themselves. Keith 
Blackburn urges, too, the induction of 
probationers and new members of staff 
to tutorial work. He realizes the diffi- 
culties of “winning over” staff who feel 
they do not have the skills to cope. This 
book sets out comprehensively a varie- 
ty of frameworks and styles of orga- 
nization. There are some aspects 
which might have been dealt with more 
fully: pregnancy and abortion, the 
value of knowledge or students' in- 
terests and activities outside school 
and a more detailed exploration of the 
issues surrounding “open files”. There 
arc new responsibilities whiiih have not 
been touched on, or only in passing, 
but which deserve thorough attention 
by pastoral teams: how to help stu- 
dents negotiate, compile (heir own 
profiles, comment confidently nnd au- 
thoritatively on those prepared by 
teachers and how to develop their own 
strategies for mutual support. 

This is a valuable book for the 
staffroom library and required reading 
for all heods of year. 


Anthony Locke \-* 
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j jL S m jj ‘h's/iiyrnipfL'wiJli 
\f inusL'tnii cilucii- 

(inn services arc 
**’ ^WBSkmM*'^ somewhat cur- 

Provision varies 
enormously, de- 
pending oil local (tuilinrity priorities 
and museum staffing. Some museums 


clearly liave .1 It mgs undine j ml icy of 
holiday programmes, which they are 
doing (heir best to inuiritain i others 


just may not have the resources. 
Here’s a selection from different parts 
of the country. In most cases eve tils are 
free. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, Chamberlain Square. (021-235 
405 It. Birmingham is always to be 
. congratulated on the range of its 
acm-ino, though this year rltese are 
only taking place at the main city 
I museum while in previous years there 
I have also been programmes organized 
at the subsidiary museums in the 
Birni iitgh : 1111 area. 

■‘Print Your Own Christmas Card" 
imtinu the iniiseiini'.s old printing 
press; is die activity on December Is. 
from KUO- 12.50. 'Tills is open to all 
ages. On December .Ilf, also for all 1 

( ages, from H>.JlM2.(!ti and 2.00-3.30 
there's "Stories for C’lirisimas", a I 
series of activities und story readings I 
related to a new display of ceramics. ! 
The new ceramics caJIcry js the 

location for “Make A Plate" on Janu- 
ary 4, 10.50- 12.50 and 2.IKM.00. 
Children of all ages will have the 
opportunity to draw and make a 
collage. 

In “Tile Patterns and Gallery Trails” 
on January 6. 10.30-12.5(1 and 2.00- 
6.00, children can take a close look at 
the museum’s collection of tiles and 
help make a tile mosaic. 

In Gallery 17 there's a special spin- 
ning and weaving workshop connected 
to the Ethel Mairct exhibition, on 
December 29, from 10,30-12.30 and 
2.00-4.00. This is to be conducted by 
members of the Guild of Spinners, 
Weavers and Dyers and is for children 
of all ages. “Robin Redbreast and 
Other Winter Birds" - a close look at I 
the birds to be found in gardens during 1 
1 wbttefc jindbtbs > -GwbiVi 37 '-Qrt- 1 




There is a maximum «F3<f children, but 
it repeat pcrfoi mance will he arranged 
later in the mmiiinu if there is the 
demand. It will be followed up by a 
practical sessinn at 2. hi. Tim my hour 
the holidays there's also a special 
exhibit imi of dulls, organ i/ud by local 
doll makers, with a programme of 
practical demonstrations arranged by 
the White Rose Dull Makers’ Circle - 
to include wiginaking. making musks 
and hands, peg dolls and finger pup- 

G cis. 

TOKF.-ON-1RF.NT 
At the City Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, JJcfhcsJa Street. Hanley Stoke- 
on-Trent (H782-296II) the December 
exhibition is “Four Local Artists". 
LONDON 

The holiday nrogrnniriie at (he Beth- 
nal Green Museum uf Childhood. 
Cambridge Heath Rnud. E2 <01-98(1 
2415) is ns varied as ever. On Decem- 
ber 28 at 2.30 there's "Christmas 
Trees: songs, stories und tilings to 


2~ti. Children can choose from a range 
of subjects; there’s a drama workshop 
(ages 7-12), prinl-making f ages 9-14). 
chilli Ten’s [minting - magic toyshop 
Cages A-inj. sculpture (ages ‘M l I anil 
pottery luges 7-11). Hours are 10.30- 
3.30 and the week’s course fee is £30. 
Advance enrolment is advised. 

"Heaven Scent" is the title of the 
series of events at the Geffryc 
Museum. Kingslnml Rond. E2 MU-739 
S3tt8l, wit Ji (lie accent on perfumes and 
spices. There is n perfume-making 
workshop on December 22 and De- 
cember 23. with carols in the after- 
noon. These day-long activities run 
from 1 0.00-12.30 and 2.00-4.110. They 
are for children of seven unwards. The 
museum will also provide children’s 
puzzles through the holiday period. 

Kenwood House, Hampstead Lane. 
NW3 (01-348 1286) invites children to 
rake purr in "Lighting (he Kenwood 
Christmas Tree" daily from Monday 


ing and recording hidden archaeolo- 
gical sites; at 2.30 “Bugs, Bones and 
Botany" is the subject of a workshop. 
“Straight Out of the Earth" is a 
workshop which will give children the 
chance to inspect some recent finds of 
Roman and Medieval objects. 

This is at 12.00 on January 4, while 
at 2 15 (here's a gallery talk "Digging 
in the City”, and at 3.00 an “Under- 
ground Wnlkabout" setting out to 
cxplure the Roman Fort Gate and the 
Crypt of St Mary-Ie-Bow Church. 
“Saving London from the Bulldozer” 
is the workshop at 12.00 on January 5, 
followed by a talk on London's early 
harbour at 2.15, and at 3.15 an 
“Underground Walkabout” exploring 
the Roman Fort Gate and the Crypt of 
the Guildhall. 

Events on January 6 start with an 
illustrated talk at 12.00 on how people 
lived in Roman London, then at 2.00 a 
workshop {(Hiking at “Ancient Clotii 


and Textiles Discovered in the City" 




1 , » rmTT.'*.M si 


-p-.t lbo Candle, Lift the Latch" 
offers an cntertHinment for children of 
all ages and their parents. The Age of 
Gold will play the music - wuh n 
re-creation of a Victorian winter's 
afternoon of songs and story-telling. 
Tea will be served during the concert. 

■ Gallery tours for children aged 8-14 
will take place on January 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
starting at 11.00 and at 2.00, and on 
> different subjects each day. These aim 
to give children insights Into different 
aspects of the museum’s collections. 
Children should meet the guide in the 
Round Room. All of these events and 
activities ore free. 

CARDIFF 

At the National Museum of Wales, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff (0222-397951) 
there arc informal activities through- 
out the holidays, with crayons, work- 
sheet*, and quizzes relating to the 
museum's various departments; 

uvSi^ol^’ art artd aTchaeok, 8y- 

• Merseyside County Museums, WU- 
liam Brown Street, Liverpool (051- 
207 0001) have com dolly making as 
the theme of their main activities. On 
January 5 (here's a demons! ration of 
* the traditional craft, from 10.1XM.30 
in the Humanities Gallery. In conjunc- 
tion with this, eotn dolly making 
sessions for. children and adults are 
being run throughout the same day end 
on January 6. A small charge will be 
made (0 cover materials used. Tickets 
will be issued on the day at the 
Museum Shop. On January 3 and 4 
there's e pottery throwing demonstra- 
tion. and quizzes and film shows arc 
being run throughout the holiday 
'period. 

NORWICH 

The Casllo Museum, Norwich (fJWtt- 
22233) has a traditional Punch ami 
Judy show with Professor Guv 
Richardson on December 28 at 2.3i) 
and 3.30. On December 29 /nun 
2.30-3.30 (he No Name Then l re pre- 
sents The Murder of Maria Marten in 
the Red Barn, which is a musical 
version of a popular Victoriun melod- 
rama. with a theatre workshop for j 
children of nil ages. 1 

“North American Indians in Win- I 
ter" is (lie subject of u talk illustrated j 
with original costumes and tools on [ 
Decemter 30 at 10.15 for ages 6-11. r. 



and His Rami 

ft* i? g n dtosirated talk qn December; 
J* M 2-30* while bn, December 31 ut 
Z.3u Percy Press II puts in an 
awe to present his traditional Punch 
and Judy show. “More about Christ- 
ma ? „ . C5: stories ttnd things to 

make >5 on January 3 at 2.30. No 
tickers are required. 

. Roman Britain Is the theme pf . 
Sfhyillcsai the British Museum, Great 
RussoIj Sfrccc, WCI (Oi-636 1555 ext 
511), thunks to the recent opening of 
the -new Roman Britain room wnjcb 
contains major new discoveries from 
[he Roman Forts, the Golswolds and 
Hadrian's Wall.; A “children's trail". 
Mil be available all through the holi- 
days from the FrontHdlFnfonnBiton 
Desk. On January 3. 4, 5 and 6 special 
talks for children will Start tit 2.30 in 
the Homan Britain room, fallowed by 
films at 3.30 in the lecture theatre. 

Camden Arts Centre, Arkwright 
Road, NW3 (01-435 2643) is running a, 
week-long winter school from January - 

Vf. J l-M; 


s a day -at 10 . 30 - 
0 - which .involves 
6 tree's candles by 
_ . . , . a worksheet. 

Each of the worksheets I* designed 
..(o help children discover the pain lings 
,Bhd tho beauties of Kenwood House, 
Urough looking, drawing and writing. 
Cnlldrcn can work alone. In pairs or in 
BTOUpijind may attend axoften os they 
. wish. There's also a worksheet for very 
young Children, (ages three-six) Who 
can wurk with accompanying adults. 
Completed '’Christmas Tree Cards" 
are eligible for prfees. No bookfogs arc 
necessary, except in the case of school 
gftwpt. , 

' the Museum of London, Loiiddh'. 
Wall, EC2TOI-600 3fl99).*h3ffc n 
xenes of workshops, talks and walkab- 
outs for children aged 10 arid upwards 
faduliB arc welcome too). Ori January 
3 at 12.00 there's “Digging Up the 
City”, an illustrated tulktm dlsco^e;-* 


f > M I? Yft r ;..p v* J. i . 


» *-«iy onu Ilia uypi Ot 31 

Bride s Church, Fleet Street. On Janu- 
*3 ] ihe workshop, at 12.00, is 
f^graphing Excavated London"; 
®‘2-00 there's “Dinging in jheCUy" 
and at 2.45 an Illustrated talk on 
archaeology in London today. No 
ofS b00lcin8 kneconary for any 

At the National Gallery Trafalgar 
Square, WC2 01-839 3321) trie mX 
acilrity is “Meet the Artist: Holbein" 
*^ e P iii J) ter 1S reincarnated to 
* wik “The Ambasia- 
d°fS , 450 years after the event. As he 
paints be discusses the progress of the 
jjjjlj* ^h his audience, and chats 
vmi 5& 1 11,811015 sucfi‘as Henry 
marria ^ to Anne Bo^ 
.loyn. Children are Invited to ask 

the painter s technical problems. 

issued minutes 

■ -f . spf.i <..j, , ,) , , .,i. t \- ri , - 


in advance, and children aged 8-11 wilt 
getnriority. 

.. c ’ rt . ere ’* 8,50 „ a . ^iz for children: 
Seeing Things’, in which ghost-like 
figures and other mysterious objects 
feature, such as the extra foot in The 
Arnolfini Marriage or the disappear- 
ing cat in Gainsborough's portrait of 
his daughters. The quiz caters for all 
age groups and is available free from 
the Orange Street entrance between 
December 27 and January 8 . linked 
with it is a Ghost Story Competition in 
which children complete a strip car- 
toon with a ghostly theme. Prizes of 
paint boxes are to be won. 

An entertainment with an under- 
lying ecological theme runs at the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell 
Road. SW7 (01-589 6323) between 
January 3-15. Under the Garden will 
be presented by the Nutmeg Puppet 
Theatre Company at 11.00 and 2.30 
Monday-Friday, and at 3.00 on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Tickets cost £1 and 
can be booked in advance by tele- 
phone (ext 795). The performance is 
most suited to ages 4-1 1 . 

“A Loyal Entertainment" is to be 
found at the National Portrait Gallery, 
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on January 4, 5 and 6 from 1.15-4.31)1 
The theme is inspired by the Gallery's 
current exhibition “Polite Society: 
Portraits of the English Country Gent- 
leman and his Family” by the eight- 
eenth-ccntury painter Arthus Dcvis. 
The loyalty is in honour of King 
George HI and the new Parliament, 
and children will be asked to recreate 
an eighteenth-century courtly atmos- 
phere with art. craft, music and dance. 
This involves dressing the part and 
taking along musical instruments (no 
percussion). Full details and tickets 
From the Secretaries' Office by post or 
telephone (ext 39). The age range is 
7-lJ. 

The Science Museum, Exhibition 
Road. SW7 (01-589 3456) has a “Dis- 
covery Room" open from December 




except Sundays. Here children will 
find a selection of hands-on experi- 
ments and demonstrations: objects 
and apparatuses which can be touched 
and explored. 

At the Tale Gallery, Millbank, SWl 
(QL82il313) "Looking Into Space", 
^bW-pWrirerr create an impression of 
depth in pictures, is the theme. There's 
a Christmas trail of eight pictures to 
follow, available daily between De- 
cember 7 and January 8, designed for 
the 8-14 age range. There are also 
guided Christmas tours for children on 
December 29 and 30, and January 3, 4 
and 5, continuing the theme of space 
and depth. 

These start at 11 .30 from the Christ- 
mas tree in the Rotunda. And between 
December 14 and January 5 children 
can lake part in the Christmas tree 
guessing game, with prizes for those 
who come closest to the number of 
postcards of paintings and sculptures 
on the tree. 

Children of all ages, and accom- 
panying adults, can enjoy the enter- 
tainment at the Commonwealth Insti- 
tute, Kensington High Street, Wc 
(01-602 0702). This is "Gino and the 
Giant's Christmas Dinner", the dra- 
matization of a popular Maltese folk 
tale. Children wall learn how Christ- 
mas Is spent in Malta, join in singing 
Maltese folk songs and play a tram* 
tional street game with a chance to win 
Maltese sweetmeats. Sessions are in 
the Activities Room at 11 .00, 2.00 and 
3.30 on January 3-7, and at 2.30 and 
3.45 on January 8. Admission is free 
and there's no need to book. 

The Homiinan Museum, London 
Road, Forest Hill, SE23 (01-JW 
1872). The museum’s Leisure Club 
offers activities for children aged eigni 
and upwards. Children can take part in 
musoum-related arts and crafts active 
ties, including papier-mache, weaving 
and painting, with two-hour sessions 
beginning at 10.30 and ,1.30. These** 
onDecember 22, 23, 28, 29, 30 and 31 
and on January 3, 4, 5, 6 and t- 
Admission arid raaterinls are free. 
The backdrop to some of these will 
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exhibition * r Folk Art of Montenegro 
which displays costumes, textiles, 
weapons, musical instruments, furni- 
ture, domestic utensils and ceramics, 
with some objects dating back to the 
fifteenth century. It is open daily fro m 
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2.00-6.00, untjj May. Admission is 
free. 

For children ami adults there’s also 
the director’s annual Boxing Day lec- 
ture, starting at 2.15 on December 2a 
This year it’s on the life of Arctic 
peoples. 
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\fyj With that the giant grabbed 
(^Thin King and Mr Builder and/- 
threw them in the moat, 

f Phonic (§ 
thinking 


Thug 1 

Thief 


thump you! 


Teacher David McKay was consultant 
onthe first series of “Radio Thin King”. 
Here he explains the thinking behind 
this Innovative series for slow readers 

By Spring ’84 there will be 40 Radio 
Thinking programmes to help dispose 
of the frequent solemnity and bore- 
dom of the pedagogical atmosphere 
into which slow readers are reluctantly 
thrust. 

The main characters in Radio Thin 
King first appeared in Springboard in 
1975. There was Alfie Bet the presen- 
ter and the three inhabitants of Word 
Castle, Thin King, Mr Builder and 
Bookworm. From his very first script 
Derek Farmer was able to make them 
carry a teaching-learning load that was 
easyon listeners because they had little 
in common with a utilitarian, five- 
finger-exercise approach to reading. 

Take Mr Builder, a bluff, fatherly 
northerner, a practical “leave it to me 
bloke, given to calling everyone "lad" 
and liable to do a Beowulf with 
alliterative and rhyming interjections 
such as “whistling wheelbarrows!" or 


True 

tolhe 

spirit? 

Cartoons and animated 
films of books are 
favourites for children 
in the holidays. Carolyn 
O'Grady looks at some 
of this year's Christmas 
offerings on television 


“thorny thistles!" or “snails tailsl" 
Then tnere’s Bookworm who munches 
notices and who has a compendium of 
weaknesses remarkably similar to 
some 8 to 10-year-old boys. 

Thin King - distant cousin by spell- 
ing of that other King, Nosmo - has 
just the merest inherited flavour of 
music-hall in his ways. He started out a 
bit American in his vowels but he was 
roughed up by tenchers and the pro- 
ducer turned him into a lanky Scot. 

Besides those at the centre of events 
there’s a host of others who come and 
go with the ebb and flow of Derek 
Farmer’s story line. Together these 
zanies take on the serious job of 
providing children with experience of 
phonic relationships but with a touch 
of burlesque and a rich sense of the 
ridiculous that succeeds because De- 
rek Farmer knows what makes chil- 
dren iaugh. 

For each story Derek Farmer has 
two starting points. First there are the 
main characters and the mythology 
that surrounds them, and second a list 
of words which exemplify an aspect of 


Ambitious animated productions for 
children are proliferating this Christ- 
mas, following the enormous success 
of Channel 4*s Snowman, which was 
heralded by many critics as the best 
thing to emerge from 1982s Christmas 
output. (It is being repeated on De- 
cember 29 with an introduction by 

David Bowie.) 

A gremlin of bad scheduling has 
dictated that two of the biggest produc- 
tions are broadcast on the same night 
and overlap slightly. They are, 'how- 
ever, aimed at different age groups. 
Both are films based on books associ- 
ated with Christmas - Silas Mamer and 
The Wind in the Willows. 

As Alison de Vere, creator of Chan- 
nel 4's Silas Mamer (December 27, 
18.45), said at the press showing, a 
book is difficult to animate: “A book is 
a book and a film is a film", and being 
true \o the book meant creating some- 
thing entirely different as well. 

Her solution to the problem of 
animating George Eliot’s classic tale of 


English spelling patterns. 1’hese arc 
printed along with notes for teachers 
and parents on the inside cover of each 
of the recently published Thin King 
stories. In Story 3, “Runaway Whale, 
for example, there is a list of n7i words 
enough to daunt many a writer. 

Story 4, A rhyme in time, concen- 
trates on rhyming words: 
“Bookworm, what's up lad? 

Are you not well?" said Mr Builder. 
“Well! Tell! Bell! Sell! Ooonhhl" 
moaned Bookworm. 

"Send for Dr Proctor," said Mr B. 
Doctor Proctor came right away. 
“Say ninety nine!" she said to Book- 
worm. 

“He can’t count to that many," 
said Thin King. “Try ten instead". 
"Alright," said Doctor Proctor. “Say 
ten." 

"Ten! Men! Pen! Hen! Qwww!" 
groaned Bookworm. 

In due course everyone gels the 
“rhymes” and this could happen to 
RTK listeners and readers as well, us 
they tackle follow-up work. 

Last year Rezwan was one of a 


tion, which, though shown in the 
tea-time slot, is aimed at adults as well 
as children. The intensity of the suffer- 
ing involved is heightened further by 
Munch-like close-ups with screaming 
eyes. The result is a moving rcveJotion 
or Eliot's faith in simple virtue which 
ultimately wins through. 

In order to pare down a complex 
story, the film occasionally makes odd 
leaps forward which necessitate either 
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which are half-animated. This high- 
lights the harshness of the tale: there is 
nothing sentimental about her produc- 


difflcult viewing for young children, 
who will want the gaps explained. But 
adults and older children will appreci- 
ate the intensity and truthfulness of the 
feelings expressed. One imagines that 
Eliot would have approved of this 

version. ' . ... 

Whether Grahame would have 
approved of Thames's The Wind in the 
Willows (December 27, 17.30, ITV) 
produced by Cosgrave Hall, is less 
certain. This production for younger 
children is very beautiful and absorb- 
ing and meticulous in the sense that 
everything that js said and done in it, is 
said and done in the book. Its main 
failing probably stems from the techni- 


group of 9 and 10-year-old children 
at Henry Cavendish School in Balham, 
London , who started listening to RTK. 
Six were overcoming weaknesses in 
their reading and four, including Rez- 
wan, were learning English hs well. 

Rezwan liked tnc programmes for 
their jingles and sound effects, for the 
distinctive accents of its actors and for 
their mixture of drama, word games, 
quizzes and story readings. With all the 
group, intercsi und enjoyment were 
the way to understanding. 

This year the group have all caught 
up sufficiently to wore with the rest of 
the class and another group of children 
arc getting themselves rendy for a 
Radio Thin King session. When Mrs 
Hiilhouse, their tcnchcr, uses the 
series, her pupils work largely on their 
own, using the recorded cassette, the 
duplicated worksheets and the books, 
as instructed by Alfie Bet. Twice the 
tape is stopped by their teacher while 
she checks to make sure they have 
understood the work on Menus and, 
later, that they know what to do at 
quiz time. At the end of (he pro- 


que employed; it is acted out by 
animated models which arc true to the 
original E H Shepard illustrations but 
unfortunately lack any vitality. 

In the case of slow-moving, solemn 
Badger or sleepy, gritty Ratty, the 
slow, limited movements arc appropri- 
ate, but an inactive Toad is like a Out 
snuffle-, not the same thing at all . Toad 
Is the hype i active centre «*I OnAinmu's 
book, a larger-than-life character bef- 
riended by the others and forgiven his 
all-too-obvfous faults largely, because 
of his zest for life; Tho dim fails to 
convey thfs'zest, But for all that, it has. 
enormous charm and beauty and the 
characterization of the other animals is 
thoughtfufiy done. 

An Intriguing curiosity to be broad- 
cast by Chanae! 4 Christmas Day is 
Skywhales (15.10). A 15-minute ani- 
mated Rim by Animation City, it is 
about a race of green, long-nosed 
creatures who live on a mass of 
vegetation suspended in the sky from 
where they sally forth to hunt sky- 
whales. The film is extraordinnrily 
strong and convincingly conceived, but 
suffers from an ending which is too 
clever by half. See it, though, and 
judge for yourself. 


gramme, they finish the book, each 
taking a turn to read aloud, while the 
others listen and read silently. Before 
they pack up, they each take two 
stories back to the classroom lo re- 
read . 

The work that RTK has inspired in 
second yenr remedial boys in a Kent 
school, is nil round their small pro- fail 
classroom. In this school too teachers 
and children find that Alfie Bet's 
reading, which has now been added to 
all the programmes, has enhanced 
their value. They know from experi- 
ence lh.il (ruining children in phonics is 
not much use until the skill they 
acquire is applied to deriving meanings 
from a text. 

Listen and Rend: Radio Thin King u 
broadcast on Tuesday mornings on 
Radio 4 VHF at 11.40 to 11.55. 

The books read at the end nf each 
programme are selected from Thin 
King Stories, Whirs Bung Books and 
Dangers and Mash, all published hy 
Longman Group Ltd, and Happy 
Fanulies published by Puffin/ Kestrel. 


Comedy 


The Comic Spirit 

The New Shakespeare Company 

VWeo Wiukdion 

Format; VHS ot Bctiimax. OU.uu 
Available from CFL Vision Sales De- 
partment, Gerrards Cross, Bucks SL9 


Difficult to thfrtk bf a more ehtight 
ened or courageous example- of arts 
sponsorship than Lloyos Bank's fund- 
ing of the New Shakespeare Corn- 
Bay's A level Shakespeare Video 





across to a select group of soon-to-be 
students, while providing a whole new 
experience or Shakespeare and plug- 
ging a gap that is left by even the best 
classroom teaching. 

Originally produced on stage at the 
Roundhouse in London, the produc- 
tions now Teach a wider audience 
through video. The first, The Tortured 
Mind, an exploration of Shakespea- 
rean tragedy, has been around for 
some time. More recently it has been 
joined by The Comic Spirit, which 


Badger andMola (as washerman), Toad and Ratty 


the comedies to find out “what has 
made people laugh over the ages". 

The style of the hour-long video 
production Is very similar to the live 
performance style developed by the 
New Shakespeare Company, writer 
David Whitworth acts as a presenter, 
just as lie did on stage , linking together . 
scenes which ore simply but adequate- 
ly performed by a small company. It 
matters very tittle that the same actors 
crop up In A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and then minutes Inter and with 
only slight change of costume in an 
extract from Twelfth Night : everyone 
is very dear that it is a. workshop and 
not a full performance. 

Although it refers lo most of the 
common ly-uscd examinations texts. 
The Comic Spirit, like The Tortured 
Mind, is designed neither as a substi- 
tute for seeing the complete plays in 
live performance nor as on alternative 
to normal classroom teaching, Ruthcr 
it is intended to supply something of 
the background knowledge and appre- 
ciation which A level examiners are 
always looking for. The aim is that 
studeiits should be able to see The 
Taming of the Shrew, As You Like tt or 
whichever ploy they are studying as 
contributing to a whole - as just one 
play written by a man who wrote 36 
others and as part of the continuum of 
comedy running from the Ancient 
GreekB to Fawlty Towers, 

Hugh Davfd 
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Nursery Education 

srr Other Appointments 


SURREY 

'INCHES NURSERY SCHOOL 
Lfotend, Nr. Gu.Ju lining 
-"OH SALE 

\t nmeiil the school is lull 
A’ltn 60 pun Its iS - Si nnd 10 
itarr. It has as lull - w*ltln« 
tat for the next IB months. ■■ 
.The school Is situated In 
wanted drtmlicft,'. hut.- 

equivalent K - 


^^^^^^u^*unchmcre . 
Npi llasteniRra. Surmv, en- 
cioslna a c.v. and two re- 
ferees. 1 6614)7 I 100026 


gf* «V 8 vacancy In Botswana 
In Oworsess Section. ( 66333 ) ■ 
100036 


Primary School 
Education 

Scale 1 Pasts 


BERKSHIRE 
§8KS8P AM COURT P>HET 

P l (o #r i" Ped “0* ranne 

Wfe £ .SWSincflK'fiWl: 


JEfnl-’L. “P'S.: Primary, trained. 

"VI In computer 

JXIIU and library. 
Scale * may he available lor 
suilabtn candidate. 

r U « ICa «i‘?a",,a ftSff- 

ISESEf &W'l 9 t i'?r nU d ““* 

— ■ County Council is 

niu vV.rh zwrr rtiott ? . 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE HILL JUNIOR man 
SCHOOL 

Tunnel Hill. Upt in-upun- 
Sovurn. Wares. wrh osu 


Required from Eustor 
1984 , full-time Assistant 
Toaclinr (Beale 1 ) tor Boys’ 
PhyslrnL Education and 
Games. 

Further delalla and ap- 
plies lion forma can bo 
obtained from th« Head- 
teacher oh receipt of a 


Middle School 
Education 

■■■Hnni 

Headships 

WAKEFIELD 

C ITY OF WAKEFIELD 

COuRci l L ,L,1TAN nlSTR,c T 

5 « d i h xV £.75 SIV’JSS 13 lands 

fftil on VoH DLe fiCHOOL 

?e P nuJat 6 ' FuPlh * r Ue tells on 

r r iif^ l i. c . i !. t J 0 iSL forma available 
5R?,S.?.'’ l ® r Education Officer, ' 
Ertucetlon Department, • 6 

Bond Street. Waite Held, to be 
returned within 14 days of 
Jbe date of this advertise- 

Unless applicants receive 

notification within 6 weeks or 
wlS..iJ P 8 fhVJ a f losing data. 

Pises* assume 
SbST have bean wnsuccqnrulT 
• .,}V5 IcUroit of asapony 

'ndlv I dual letters will not be 
aent. (66*92) jaooio 


By Subject Classification Home Economics 


Classics 

Heads of Department 

LONDON 

URSUUNE CONVENT . 


Classics (Scale 31 to teach 
Oroek and Latin to *A’ leval 
and some Classical Studies. 

Pinnae apply i a tha Head, 
ml at re 8 5 with testimonials 
and s.a.o. for tie know-1 ado e- 
mcp 1 . giving tlio names and 
fUdrcssoH or two referees. 
(66505) 131 6 IB 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 

SURREY 

WMt Moleaey 
4201 16 " ll3 ‘ ,,a “"IP. NOR. 
TEMPORARY ENGLISH Scata 
* P? r l-tln*p toother required 
January -Auguat 19 B 4 . Teach 


Scale 1 Posts 


I 984- Teach 

VP to CEE, SVt days p.w.' 

Contact Area Education 
BfXxfnT® 15 Waybdldgo 3281 1. 
(6631 O) . 132432 


Geography 


Secondary Education ScalB 1 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

MILTON KLYNK.H AREA 

j v c>«'(\Sv N <;m,Nrv ^ nsT 

Aylevliury Street. VVoIvrrliiu. 
MHKin Kevnnn MKIil 5111) 
Required lur January 19H4. 
fur nno term, a leather In 
uMiimr rr&normiblHtv fur n 
group of 3iit!'Snl 'year pupils 
hi Iblv Group 6 arfmol, Neale 

Apply by letter tu the 
li«'iid(n.ii Her. Mri V.K. Timm- 
.<• 11 . giving full ■ urrlruliiiu 
hlitii anil rin* nairiPiv and 
ndllMlMiPS of Ill'll ri-l 
(6629.1) 1100*2 


DEVON , 

ST JOHN’S SCHOOL 
Blrlmciuth 

Kindergarten tnnrrmi- required 
fur January 1984 . 5 days per 
work, inurnliigK only. Small 
rlase of three tu tour year 
alila In Inroo, well -equlppi-il 
rlaaarnum. 

Apply in writing to IIrhiI- 
tnaatej- with C.V. and KiIp- 
['ham.' mimlinr" of 1 'two' re- 1 
lerai't/ (A9B6B) • 110032 ’ 

t "i ’ '* ■ ! */ . . -j >..» 


Remedial Posts 
Scale 1 Posts 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Queen* way Cnntrn. ‘ 

s?vn^nLs , K- II 'aa’ss- 1 --- «»»» 

. , srs*. , f3,rf.7i"r , .s: s; !:;■»& 

niedlnl Team, 

It Ih liniinri llmt ujie of tlio 

ue.lllii'i with anrpnunry chil- 
dren 

Ni>e< l nttal utpcrlnnce In 're* 
■neirtal work I* Unalrnbln |i,it 
not navcatliil ai iTalnlnu ennui . 
be (liven, (.usual ear users 
lllluwullii' available. 

Scale I nunta. 

AMistnmo with rnrnuvnl nt> 
lienane and rtmlcJ hnuslnu 
may be n in liable In approved 
caeen Li ml there I* n wide 
rung* tif homlnn to buy hi the 
urna. 

Application (urniH ami 
further detail* available fruin 
Mrs M. liar rt nun- June* uu re- 
ceipt of u foolscap Btnmpcii 
Hilflreased ani'nlnpp at the 
Quoeiiswny- Cenirn . (66393)' 

- . ■ > > 13 1022’ ' 

if-li'Al’I-i *1 I * 


WE8T syS8EX “ 

rSfPI? 5 W R - ® c,, °pi*' 

p/jW'yyjfe Kt, ° C fa lPha«ar 

tVf ^s^ssirprfi s-ss ifs,/, 1 

! 5 ? saw SaS 1 . WttTff"; 

inI¥firtly. rV PO ** '° r tw ® 

. .Form and del alia from Head 

AiUKT 1 an 


History •; 
Scale 1 Posts 


LONDON U 2 ", 

All bnyb. Graiiitnnr ar.huol 1 ro- 
iiulre* nuaiilted Mather In- 
malty for fowiskr part or 
»ihoul Tor hlainry. Exrellaiil' 
icrnu, |iru«|ii’.cu.. 

AppIv wllli full C.V. to the 
Headmaster. Pnrdea lluiiae 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

NORTHERN AREA 
REDBOURNE UPPER 
SCHOOL 6 COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Flltwlck Road. Ampthlll. 
Bedfordshire MK45 2NU 
Headmaster: Mr. L. Culctioth 

ffrqulri)d for Fcbrunr "ToBi, 
a Teaclior or Home* Ecunu- 
mlca. Scale one. Inrliidinu. If 
possible some needlework 
and child devalopmem. Ex- 
amination work In uvallobie to 
CSE and ’O’ Level. 

This Is a temporary 

appointment to caver tha 
maternity leave of the rurrent 

S oat holder, possibly until 
let Auguat 1B84.. 

The Home Economics De- 
M »L n,8nt . J* well resourced, 
with a Suite of four large and 
two email rooms and a flat. 

Please telephone the School 
Immediately for further de- 
tails. (66318) 133022 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

NORTHERN AREA 
WOOTTON UPPER SCHOOL 
ndll End Road, Wootton, 

Deal . 

Headmaster: Mr S, Clews 
Tel: Bedford ” 6 * ia 3 - ,BW * 

Is* IB Ca-educatlonal 

aStS? 'scKi. ,or ,hi- ru - 

BMP rnelerlala ere used and 

8 cSS? . b V 1 } . ^ ? 1 e veiaped 

udlaa 1 *Hv1iiin nd c «*mBUter 
I 3 «b In 0 1 "- an 3 
!n tSivS n Kit l . B 1. Bl i»r n - 
f d - A' Bl °,?b 

leaching In ttiq future. 1 

5sa«* ,ftr *"'' — him, 


KN OWSLEY 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OP 
KNOWSLEY 

KNOWSLEY PAnKWAY 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 

Btockbrldgu Lane. Huyton, 
Merseyaide L32 9PP 

1442 Days and Glrla. 11 - 
17 years. SPA pnyable) 

Required for let January 
1984 or as soon as possi- 
ble (hereafter; 

MATHEMATICS Scale 1 
teacher. 

Applicants should apply 
by letter to the Head- 

parlance together with the 
names of two refereea, 
within tho next fuurtoeu 
(lnys. (69873) 133422 

SOLIHULL 

fPJJCATION COMMITTEE 
ALDERBROOK SCHOOL 
B^mneld Road. Solihull 

Re Tpi r ^Mi?S r Jtnugry 1984: 

T,If Ac y Of mathema- 

ranSe Hh T , h t l» th i H . n ° d ■&?»»$ 
o’.? 'V JSi rft. D ,„. , f. m „??r” ry 

»Juaur-j(aseuE 

isa BifTsrt&M".” 0 - 

— 133422 

SURREY 

|?^ T jPo N H c s°c ! s^r“ 

SURREY 

m^ 5 ^ N a^V M d 1ttee 

staine^ Y SEC °NDARY 
Vm)* 16 Comp. Nor. . 


MATHEMA. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

MiiES&W(liSSf ao „ 001 . 

SS3K” ° rep l Road, Li (ion. 

Ii 23 SK°V ,, S : h- linden. 11. A. 

J«nii«ry 1984. 

.teaSrfi! 




Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


-SS/fiBh. 1 " •: , .. 

. ■ ' — - ■ * .’ BEDFORDSHIRE 

HAMPSHIRE 

MMpAil-QUIlLaY . f»ASn&SIPK5^IS8fa ■ 

InU ha t-mObrar, - aprino 

fiM.i - *? 11 *? or. two nr 1X111 W . to 


TSO ' — ^ -■"K'.VIWH rv.w.n. 

onji h “ teiii ^ rAr y Sprinn t Hrm ’ 


Wim 


4 returnable to 
A IS®. Rducatlon 

■ OliL < : HariroBtli 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

MILTON KEYNES AREA 
LORD GREY SCHOOL 
Rlckley Lane. Bletchley. 
Milton Keynes MK3 6EW 
(mixed comprehensive - 
approximately 950 on roll) 
Required for January 19B4. a 
teacher of French and German 
for a progressive Department. 
Scnle I. Sympathy with com- 
municative approach and com- 
prehensive Ideals. together 
with a real commitment to 
teaching. Is looked for In the 
successful candidate. All 
pupils ara taught foreign Lan- 
guages up to age 16, Some 
*A' level work available In 
Prencli . 

Assistant u with removal ex- 
penses and routed housing 

vraai! 

ronao or housing to buy In lh? 
aroa. 

Apply by letter to the 
Headteacher. 6. Hughes. 
»-9c., giving full curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
•rATSV* 8 of two reforsei. 
(66296) 133622 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
OILLOTTS SCHOOL „„ 
Glllots Lane. Heuley ROB IF* 
Group 11, 11 - 16 
Comprehensive. Roll 1021 
Required Immediately for two 
terms only. « temporary 
teacher of French and German 
(or French alone! to teach 
across tha ability rang" ,n ,.* n 
energetic modern IsnsuM* ae ‘ 
partment. , _ . 

Apply by letter (no rormsi 
giving curriculum vitae ana 
naming two educational re- 
ferees to the Haadtoocher 
from whom further details are 

?« V tk'§*} 8 - SAE { 33*622 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BISHOP FOX SCHOOL 
West Molasey 

2 - 16 mixed comp. NOR- 

tenIporary french snua 

1 part-time taacher raaulcau 

J anuary - August ljo**- 
oprax. IV* days P- w. 
Contact Area . J EducatR n 
P^^l Woybrldg" 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts.. 

WALSALL 

IKfiSfffiiJT&VAWa 1 11 

IN^TRUtv^ENT A L SERVICE 

Roared «> 1 »»»«v9b8p ‘YiNj> 
teacher to Join the Author 

Ity's well eatabllshed todm p* 

peripatetic '"‘fflao' 

teachers, Tlio auccessfut °P 
pllcnnt will be ■*P0f 1 “?. ul l is 
teach small groups of 
In both Primary and MW" 
dory Schools nnd take _B, ar i-n- 

■ Saturday mornlnq. music g»n 

tre activities, stefr ooarmui _ 
end assist with the. VS?., a 
Orchestra end Youth *'i | 
Band,. A casual car-user auu 
waned is also available- . . 

Application forms BvaHabW 
on receipt of an S. a.b. «r"‘ 
the Director or Education 
Civic Centre. Dnrwall s *f,*5ni 
VvalsnlT WS1 IDO to jybom 
they should bn returned Dir 
6th January, 1984. • -_., 0 i 

■ iv.y.4,4 <• > -j- . , . i-a> ■ * y • 


pjr; TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 23.12.83 


8BC0NDARY MUSIC 


-. contii ,ued 


ESSEX 

i ^I'chJffiord 7361 1 
! , ?he a mbooi 

i to “I 

i ■»SS tfiy 19 r ,th c - v i‘33|Sj 

\ physical Education 


Scale 1 Posts 


LONDON 

Vs R The Pm Medo^ . 

HBoWed February temporary 
i.irher of P. E. Scale 1. An 

aair i ° te, * ch B ,o| ° Dy an 

-WSTippIr «* tha Head- 
.tatrsas with teatlmonlals 
?nd a. for ack nowledge- 
raent. Diving the names end 
SdJreMPa of two reraroes 
166304) 1 34223 


Science 

Scale 1 Posts 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

rcWnfscHooi. 

Tel: Bedford 50612 
13 - 18 Co- educational. . 


Comprehensive Up W fchool. 
number on roll 1,100 approx- 
Requlred for January 1984. 


Bracknell Avenue. 
Southdene, KlrXbJfL 
Merseyside L33 9UP 


Special Education Mathematics 


Scale 1 Posts 


or as soon as possible there- 
after, a Chemistry Teacher. 
Scsle one. to toech classes to 

wanes T b' aval leb“e a fo^ a ^ 

* h Vh l» U l *' *a ' tem p o r a? y post for 
two terms only- . _ . 

Oradustas With »*P or i?D£® 
will be p referred. ,(°oether 
with an ability to take some 

Ph I*ron'o n»d well equipped 
Chemistry Department wltn 
55 iiudents taking the subject 

Plsase apply Immediately In 
nrlilng to tne Headmaster, 
living a full curriculum vitae 
and tne names and oddroaaes 
ol (wo rereroes. .. _ 

Please telephone the Sohool 
far further details end ap- 
plication forms. * 66sa4 fa 482 j| 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

? H ° E "^Pu N E^ E H A . THREAD 

ffid S ^?d°\.«r.on. 

Siifford. Bedfordshire 

Bsedmasteri Mr K.S. 

Dwuworth 

Tel: Hitch In 812798 
IS - is Co-educatlonel._ w __, 
Ceispreh an si ve Upper School. 
No. on roil 930 approx- 
Required Tor January 1 984. e 
Teacher of Physics, Bceie one. 
io teach the subject to ell 
levels. Including CSE, O ana 
’*■ Is vale. A Permanent or a 
bmporary appointment iar 
one or two terms may co 
ooiilble according to appu 
cent's, quelificatlons “ na 

^ Application ,or »H , „ Head^ 
further details from the Head 
Baiter, sae please. • 66 ^|J^ aa 

KNOWSLEY 

METROPOLITAN 
BORO U OH OF 
KNOW8LEY 

KNOWSLEY BROOKFIELD 
com |chool 


SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REYNALDS CROSS SCHOOL 
Haslucks Green Hoad. 

Bhlrley. Solihull 
Scale 1 teacher la required 
from Easter. 19B4 or oarllnr. 
at this school for children 
with severe learning dmlcul- 

** Application forma nnd 
further details are available 
from the Headmaster. Tel: 
021-744 2778. 

Closing date 18th January 
1984. (66288) 160022 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

LAUGHERN HOUSE 
SCHOOL 

Martlay. Wprcestnr 

(Independent school for 

maladjusted children) 

SENIOR TEACHER 

Senior Teacher required 
for Summer Term 1984 to 
take responsibility for our 
Senior CIbsb end also be 
responsible for the plan- 
ning and organisation o* 
ell educational matters and 
liaise with the P rl nc, - , ?S! 
and Senior Residential 
Officer. 

Burnham Salary and ex- 
traneous duties are negoti- 
able , Accommodation 

available. 

Applications in writing 
only (no forms) to the 

Principal. Loughern House 

School. Martloy. Worces- 
ter WR6 6 QB. 1 » fl05 1 2 ^ o02a 


Appointments in 
Scotland 


EDINBURGH 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

n EPARTMENTOF 
EDUCATION 

TEMPORARY warden 
T CARBERRY TOWER 

Musselburgh 

Educational and "dniinle- 
trative post, I o th “Jf be ° d r 
Courees Rnd Btnff ol B # d e a 

trHiitinn centre. Enporlonc#! 

of a reside ntlsl Institution 
desirable. Terms negoti- 
able. 

Further Inform at! on and 
oartlaulers available from 
Rm General Secretary. De- 

?|'| tm a?orn B Dr Strfet U °E^- 
buruK BUS 4YN l.y «no'n 

s ° J;r S 


Representatives 

Philip.. Green 


Educational 


rs!yr p t...^r u«-> 

laneous section. f66o5a 1 > 70 0Oi 


VIEWFORTH 

CENTRAL REGIONAL 

|f|| 0 orP^^ ENT 


ALLOA ACADEMY 

Selephonb^ Sterling tq962 ) 

2M£f»3e 

Regional Council, v mter 

sssaWoS. b »’ issssa,. 


IRK 28576) 
.INC® 09 62) 


(1019 Boys and Olrle. Jl * 
18 yra SPA payable) 

Required for 1st Febru- 
ary 1984 or as soon as 
possible thereafter: SCI- 

ENCE Scale 1 teacher, re- 
quired to Join a successful 
department in this well 
aatbllshed comprehensive 
iQhoof. Specialisation In 

«ny af the mejor k 1 *"”* 
acceptable. Oraduote. pre- 
ferred. 

„ Applicants “hould spdIV 
By letter to -the Head- 
teaeher at * hB ^ ,? bo )lr 
addrege glvlpa details o* 
Ms, qualifications end o*- 
Derlanca together with tne 
names or two referees, 
within tho next rour«"B 
days. (69874) 134BS2 


Speech and Drama 
Scale 1. Posts 


SANDWELL 

8orSIM§% P p%^well 

HOLLY LODOE HIGH 
: SCHOOL 

ill - 16 Comprehenslvol 

Required for January 1984 
. DANCE Scale 1 

• j Temporary two term post 

■Letters of. application 
• • 5 t ? tln 0 .luH curriculum 
; -vitae • end names _ and 

■vVgSS-'LME 

.••Teacher. Hally ! Lfie, 

-. ffnethwlok; Warley. West 

Mijdlande. 


Other Assistants 

CORNWALL 

THE DUCHY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL 

T reave, Truro. Cornwall 
INDEPENDENT CO- 
EDUCATIONAL DAY AND 
BOARDING rDi 

REQUIRED IN APRIL. 1984:- 
Well qualified graduate 
MATHEMATICIAN capable af 
teaching tho subject to Uni- 
versity entrance level. Ideally 
tho person npnolntnd will nlao 
have had experience of 
touching 11-yoor olds. 

A commitment to the Ideals 
or a boarding school and n 
willingness to become folly 
Involved with the extra-cur- 
ricular llfn of the school is 
essential. Scale l post. 

Apply In writing to The 
Hoailmastor enclosing a cur- 
rent c.v. “nd tho names of 
two rofereos. (53906) 183424 

LONDON 

CENTRAL LONDON/ 
MATHEMATICS 
small. independent ballot 

school requires _ part-time 

teacher lor Moths 1 1 ypa X“ 

O Level for January, some 
experience with computers an 

8d ApplV* In writing: Miss 

II rooking, 110 Marylebone 
High Street, Wl, (663061 
183424 




Burnnan*, °^5I,_ P n a ay (■ con- 
Housing 1" Lhi Hbiislng Au- 
trollad * , F n J h teschar wlBiilmi 


S5®HS 


■'■{greft 


Music 

Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WATFORD SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 

Experienced Part-Time 
VIOLIN TEACHER 


Individual lessons only. 
One or more evenings per 
week. Pupils beginner to 
grade 8 standard. 

( B 6°6 B O d 5II W9tf ° rd ’ 183 °Sl ?4 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

LONDON 

Required fur Jillluurv 1984. 
Puri-llnic Tnadinr fupurns 3 1 .* 
Uuysi fur History to’O l»;v*vl. 
English mid Cnnnml MiibjnelY 
for 1 Lower Bchoul . This will 
bu a two term appointment 
and intiv luad tu n«r mini mil 
nonltftoil. Sylvia Ycmilil 

^li-ntra Si-luiol. H c, * s,n ‘ ,r " 
Kil., Mnrylnhoiie. N 1 W 1 . 

I’loasn phone lur details 01 - 
530 6431. (5337R* 185624 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ENGLISH AND GENERAL 
SUBJECTS , . . 

A iiuullflaU nnd experleiu-od 
machor In required for Janu- 
ary 1984 ta lenrh sinal! 

□ roups of forelun hourders 
nged IO - IS years. 

Apply with C.V. mid two 
referees to: The lluudmantnr. 
Avicenna College. Toddlnntoii 
GL54 4DN. (61250) 185624 

NORTH LONDON 
INDEPENDENT school re- 
quires liiiinnillntnly r,ll '" , ’ n l l l ‘’ 
touch Hi’S fur Eiioli»Ji» Mntlu* 
and OopflraDhy to ' O Level . 
Tel: Q 1-800 8612. (615^3^ 

DEVON 

BRAMDEAN SCHOOL 
Traditional independent Day 

& Weekly Boarding 
preparatory A Sonlor School 

Experienced and well uunl- 
Iflod Cliemlstry Taacher re- 
quired for Michnniinss Turin 
1984 . ’O’ * ’A’ level nnd 
Untvarsity Scholnralilp Entr- 

Bn Al,ll»y"" 0 'u. will! 

Gaines (Vuoby A Cr^keU nni 1 
Computer studies un ndviiM- 
tune. Kmull Classes . Excellent 
laboratory facilities. 

nramdenii School w un 
founded In 1901 end hna a 
splnndld Arndeinl'- and "i»arl- 

,l, Vhi| ,t school ulso Iijis n fine 
Chorister sect Ion which reg- 
ularly sings Cathedral rnpnr- 
loir and secular music. 

Particular omphasls is 
placed within the school on 
ueiitloinonly behaviour nnd 

nMBBEfc. , Burnham 
Scale II post, oilier benerits. 

please apply In the first In- 
stance to Tne Headmaster. 
Dromdean School. . l i9 l i , ?L l 1 B,U 
Rd, Exeter. Devon. ,fi6 ^^ E4 

MASTER b/M 1st reasDS/Matrons 

With B.a.o. See. F.T.S. Pool 
■ Cottage. Mnrrlngdeon i Boud. 
1 Dllllnghurat. Sussex. 162^6^ 


OABDITAS-THRING 


teaching stafr at !ndepon- 
dent schools throughout 
the U-K. We should bq in- 


CORNWALL 

ST. PETROC’S SCHOOL 
Undo EX23 BN j 

HEADSHIP 

Thu Ouvnrnoin lilvlln np- 
i ■ l|in t kune for »li»- iuisi of 

I fond. whl. li brccHnn-i 
vuLi.ui iii si.|«foiulM«r. ia«4. 

This fo « •dinill i.o-i-.Hicii- 

I I cm ii l iM-iipnriitnry nrimol 

for lioiird.-rs .{Hid ilay 
pupils, ngnil 4'-u • i-» 

years. 

Tin- slici >-s«f ill upl'IIC.int 
will Ur « nriidimtt- (•nil 
huld u teuclitmi qiuilnHu- 
t ions oureiilsble lu *•«•* 
D.E.E.. 011(1 should tin I)"- 
iwci-n the aims nl 30 uno 
50 y. 'lies. Accommodation 
Is provided In a dntnrhed 
house and salary will he 
Duruhum Si-ale. fji-ruip l. 
5climtl Hand - 

'dosing date me nppiun- 
t tuns Is 21 st Jnndiiry, 
1984. Further UetaTls fron' 
the Ilnadniustrr. 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

NOTTINGHAM 
BT. JOSEPH It. C- PRIMARY 
INDEPENDENT DAY 
SCHOOL 

S * JKWod toaclinr required for 
aster 1984 or aa soon an 
possible in lancli fourth i (W 
Sun lore with rnBpuiiNlbliity 
for boy* - footbnll anil I’-E- 
Knoivlitdne of ctinas would l*i' 
an nilvnntngn. BURNHAM 

pIi-uh'p iiiitily h| wr it I nil 
with Currie ul iiin Vltue to the 
lleml in I hi res s. hi. JciHOoIil'rii- 

B nrntin-y School. WJWX 
•jail. NuttlilOlmin KOI 5 A »V 
by tho 61 Ii January, 1984. 
(61260 1 200012 


By Subject Classification 
Modern Languages 


NORTH DEVON 

Teacher required In co-udur.a- 
tlounl tiuardlnn prafiarutoi’i’ 
srhoni for Jnnlor/M lildln 
Ni-lioo) Mm hi and to bbsii mo 
ri-sponalblllly for Girls 
niiinni tliruuolumt ti>'» vnool. 
Muni e ii j uv llvltio III the cum;- 
try anil [inrilH to lie rOHlnnDt. 
liiirnli.iin Sculo. 

Appll'-iii Ions In wrltlmi 
with full uuri-U iiliiin vltiut and 
nanixs nnd uthlrnssi-s or Hires 
■■ufi.ro>.* in the llnHiliiiMniar, 
hi. Ml. final's Srlionl. Tavv- 
Hlo.-k Court, niiriiolaplr . N. 
I).- von EX31 3IIZ. IS3B41I nl 
205024 


WILTSHIRE 

Wanted fruni January 1984. 
Ouuliricd. Dugrunii J 
li.arh iinnnrnl siilijects. Inrijud- 
Hmi nuW tiiinie* to 3-10 fcCfr 
uldv- Rrefernmn nlvnti to 
Mathemailcliiii. 

Write wlih C.V. To: Tne 
1‘rliic Ipula. lli-yw.iod Prnpnru- 
tory School. Tl.e Priory, Cor- 


sham. Wilts. 
< 53997 i 


S N 13 _ DAP. 
205624 


SUSSEX 

CLYMPING COLLEGE 
r nsldnii i HoiiSBmBBtor ra 
quli-ud I ul Jnauur-y. Si.ll-. oii- 

aood 11 ore^nr 11 p‘ 

TnB'mdiooi 1 .n rrsk 

afy t 0 rroq/ V £ 4 ?SS 8 ° %S? 

rSrA'-v’Sbd a tw a o" «fV««; « 

SU provlous aMca«ils yged 
not ra-apply- (66114) ibiud-i 


Independen^^ 

By Subject Classification 

Arts and D esign 
Heads of Dep artment 

GUERNSEY 

¥S&18nW# L cSB?Ec E 

sa?p^ : 

E 0 p r BcR?LIBT with 


tares tad In lianrlnfl from 
well qualified staff In all 
subject areas. Particular 
posts nl present Include: 

Maths lo O' Luvnl - 

cl.iIii a - Hurrov 

Geography to ’A’ ' " 

Scale 2 - Kent or Der- 
byshire. 

•' chemistry to ‘b* «p A/ar; 
•A^ Laval. 

Malhs/Physlcs or Maths/ ' 

Chemistry to ‘O Level. 
Piccadilly. London 

? 6 B fi-98 T Bi: 0ltM lU^4 


Preparatory Schools 


Other Assistants 


DORSET 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

^S S B Sy°e- e i d l U 0"a , .?.r *' 14 

Required for September 1984 
a aualiflod to ache r of French 
to teach the subject through; 


a qualified teacher Of French 
to teach tlie subfoet throouh 
out the achool. An additional 
lanpuaue would bn j'* 1 !**' 1 '- 
whilst a strong Intnrnst in. 
nnd nbiilty to cobcIi vsrloua 

sports Is an essential . 

P Written ^npiAIcnHous.^ and 
po’rii'o ry lir ' acho^V?' 1 ' ° r ^wnvn c 
&| n )V B a r pH. B (6g30°7 r > d - MM 


Science 

Other Assistants 


??fc?c A HY L oRAMK IA R LONDON^KENT ^ 

Trin?£ *T r u ro , Cornwa! 1 sT . OLAVE’S SCHOOL 

HHEMBfiAfaV AND ST Naw Eltham. SE9 

|8aRd7nO SEPTEMBER. THE HEADSHIP 

?BaiV- ,n wSlI of this Primary Day 

cues' graduate capable ot School for 130 boyi ano 

£SS“ 


london/kent 

ST. OLAVE’S SCHOOL 
New Eltham. SE9 

THE HEADSHIP 

of this Primary Da 


busy boarding 
Sfe* Si B tho**post ? 1 Beale r *i 


p °Anp|y in writing to The 


LondSn”EE9 2 paV (69825 ) ( 


Physical Education 
Heads of Department 


DEVON 

ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 

SJaIpVs 1 ? Co-od. Duy end 

Heoulrsd’for January or April 
ySSa. a young and onthuslaa- 

for the arjanlaotion 

jsjsrsrr 

but the applicant t {j 2 

oartlculerly interested In the 
eo sc bln a of athletics, swlm- 
m I n n and A»»oc I a,, t 2 

c R o U n t MDu[° D W«. t ra- b c i r rlc u I a 
activities essential, th tre j* * 

h I n g m "oq n u I r ed J iMathemn- 
fera"e. ('698671 ° f 204218 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

HHMMai 

Heads of Department 


LONDON 

Inner Lundun Eduiatlon 
hflflnof? COLLEGE OI ; 

ruiiNrumr. 

41/7 1 Coimimrrinl Itonil. 

London Ell LA 

S'fc'iR'ur ,‘mf.nt ... 

" 11 RNI 7 lllti: (BURNHAM 

Dills'll) rmr-iit priilMiilluii. lh« 
Cullona In •M.nkliiq ti» .ipiu.lni 
u nnw lli-nd of l urnimru. 

Tlio Go I log r 1-j u inolor % 
aHlulalighinoiil In U»r 1 1 “Ida «»f 
fiirnitm-.i iloMlnn. iiuuiulurtiirn 
mid rentoraliuii, ijflnrliin n 
run no of I’osi Gruduulo. Adv- 
ancotl and Nini-Ad viinrt.d 
Courses of study \ n, \ d h “ to *!-, l iX 
CNA A. n TEC and the City 

Ull Th« '"llniiarimriil hus 35 Tull 
tLme cancnlnn stuff, su pour toil 
by vlfiltlng liictnrnrs end poa- 
MU 99 BS u full rangn of well 
iiqulppnd inudlinr. 
workshops. s 1 ud l na . labor- 

uturlos and other JSslllltws- 
Caudlilntes xhould bo well 
nuallflad, Imvu sumo full or 
ourl time fourhlng oxperlouiii 
and pi oven liulustrlal ornru- 
f nnslonul links with u part of 
the furniture or minted lit;. 

dt, SaVm-y ■ On on InrromrniBl 
bcbId within Ilia, range of 
El 5 .390 to El 7.091 - start lug 
point dopondlnu on quallllca- 
tlnns. training and experience 
plus E9B7 inner London Alla- 

Wl Fur titer details and an plica* 
lion forma are available from 
Tim Clerk Io (he Governors at 

thn CullnUt. , , 

il.EA is an equul owportiinl- 

1 1 n b rmplovnr. 166055 t 2 AOO 1 n 


OihBF vAppPInfmenja 


BASINGSTOKE 

Applicatfons are n§- 

^R tA« ENT Vf° H T ECHNOLO- 

UY tenable from 1st January. 

^LECTURER II IN ELEC'^’ 

T *Vhua I ^successful candidate 
will be expected to teach over 
n wide range of courses, In- 
cluding TEC Certificate and 
Higher Certificate toehnlel&n 

pr T?ie“ ‘riapn'r » mailt la *** KU 19 

‘‘onHl'K rJlVaSi? 1 ‘!n 3 S»ISt 

digit af 6 n and m^cro -elect rente 
applltaclons and teallng toch- 

° s'a*ary on scale - Lecturnr II 
. E 7.215 - El 1 . 568 . 

Further details O' nd appl 
tiort form ere obislnftbh frora 


,R “ -isai.v. 


r e to “tbV'HofJ?- 

or pern)lssl an 


ORKNEYS ISLANDS 
COUNCIL 

education department 

■LECTURER in CATERING 

K£,“,SSL # 7BSA“|SS 

SS5-S— 2SS31 

Applicants should have an appropriate qualifies; 

tion in catering, experience in “ of ^ r,h 

education will be considered an advantage. 

The salary is that of lecturer B (£7,644 “ *HM 03 
Sr anlmi) plus an islands allowance of £471. 
Aoolication forms, which should be returned not 
U?er than 31st January 1984, may be °btn "e d 
from the director of education, Council Offices, 
' Kirkwall j ’O rkney. 


Other Assistants 


LONDON 

MILESTONE PREPARATORY 
6 fl H N«v gond SirBlil. Wl 

January . 9 ^Ju2il?led Tea* liars. 

Very small clnaana. 

llu ' ,,, gosa r 4 

NORTH DEVON 

RnraatHP.*. 

N. Devon E X 3 1'3 II Z 

5S."« jSSSS. e.™, 

ninnt, tiiachor rnquiran III io- 
iiilucatlonal honrijinn (’rupuru- 
tory arhanl to take rrupnrtsl- 
blllty for Science up to 
C.K.E./P.9.R. laval. Must bo - 
auuHjicd end auRobfy expori- 
nncaa and wish . ta epntljiue 


de ve lupine nt of ilia subincl in 
n nnw laboratory s AUtlliy to 
coach crltknt ana 
ally with uamna “",4'S r 
puter studies essenilnl. Must 


out-of-clesa actlviiiea. Resi- 
dent preferred but uD*i-rcBk- 
dent considered. Hurnnam 

C Apr>l lent Ion* ■ In , wrIMng . 
w I tit r ii II curriculum vitae and . 

fnss& 4ss , rt..e r .®K 


DUDLEY 

: ME 55S5SViH AN 

D “ D TBChNOLtSv E OF .. 

LECTURER (Grade 1) 

£5.649 - C9.1S3 - *° 

teach practical aklll* . r *‘ 

lited terhnulony and 

associated * r " 

Motor Vehicle 5. rH ‘ » 
tralnaos In 

SSBKE,"' K’r.u-.T iwB; 

cavils aln ould 

auaUficalluns nnd ''“''Sj.nh'I 

dustry. 

appIK at Ion _ IW’SiS,™ 

tnilH tfaulARDP BAEi fr 01 ? 

«S&- 


DURHAM 

Department of 

TECHNOLOGY 

kSicciVlUcVL ENGINBEHINIi 
Srr.licm.fo 7 Wl N . well 
qimlifled In Eicctr'cnl Bn- 
nlnccrlna onrt must h*yj . if. 
Susirlsi esperlnnce relate^ 

■««' be 
given to ciuelifleri teaclierB. 
Further rtotuII»*nrt applies - 

lion forms, . ret i jr noble by 

obtainable from tha Principal. 

S i i Sop A uekl and , Tecljn Ic nl 
college. Wood house Lnn n. . r 

EfeMiGa?*- * 



COLLEGES OF FURTHER 

EDUCATION 

roiiilmaxil 


LONDON 

I f 1 ■ i >■ i LciimIoii Hr I i|i n I Inn 
A ill ll 111 1 1 » 

Mll'TMlVAItK c:«»l.l.l:fil. 

Tin- cm. 4|_ i m i: 
ll i'i|iil ri:«l n-i ikiiii n*i in nil i|i* 
•I I.ICTIMIKH rillAIII. II Willi 
■ Ir tin- Piinitiy lei tin 

■>[>riri*-lli 1 1: lur r In* << rilulll*Jii Hon 
ill u lid iv You III Trill ll I lid 

Ki'tinin'i i:cjiir*ii- In Itrliilllnn. 
Anil tn < u •iirill nut c tlir *1*- - 
tflliitinii-nt uf Itni nil I mi mill 
IlHir Haul Inn l limnulioii l iln* 
IJi'lifl rl mnn 1 . Thin IB nn n»- 
U-nilficJ cnllmir ynnr niipnlnl- 
m«nt- 

It m nlrp-il nn smm nn noxil- 
(iln n I.ErTUIlCIl ('.lti\l>r! I In 
in m h Tyiinwrll I no. (Ti:rl<:<il 
UuilnB Anil RikIiikm Ski Iln nil 
Viiiilli Training hi hcinr nn J 
rrlntMil i I'lirnfft. Thin Is nn 
cxic mil'll trill i- ii n ynnr 

nii|i<iiiitniiinl. 

I.l-.l.: Timi.lt (• II A UT 1 In 
(.'riimiullitii In Irild n ymiu>i 
ilynamli- team wrio tracli <«nn- 

r ui I In >i In <i llum lin r of m'*t I Bi- 
n'll ■ iiurii'fi and mniiiiilnr II* 
t(*r*i< V tti run i|] iuii l Hip ciillrnn 
In ivi'll aqulpiii'tl Computer 
l.iilmni • nrlr 4 . Tll«* lir-rnin 
i||>Iii>illlii(l will liii vi- rL-ln i nn I 
nrufi— isliiii.il <lini liflcn I lima 

anil uai«iTlnilt u lull nliovo nil 

Will IlC U l|41M(l 1 4* Ill'll it . A 
I rill III I m oniillffi iilluii vvuultl 
Ini nil m lal «■>! ml vu nln i|i' Inil 
irnilmr Irulnlmi Is |i rn vlili-i] In 
pint. 

I' All r-TIME l.tTTI'IIUIS 

tci tniicli ■-■■ill ini « inti (mil L'uni- 
liiitfr lllurury In vui.itioriat 
rni'l ini' nu-in liiiiu I ciiuriPi in 

(III) CIlM ll(|l- . TIkmil* iuihIn 
IV, hi III -mil I'uiiiimli.r iiriull- 

MtiiinrH hi'iiii hi lim>(i*il Mu'll- 

ihllls in yinjini lin < >r> I ii ivlilli* 
n-lnlii I tin lliclr In iliiuti In I nr 
l»rul4<H>*|iiiial iiuHtliuu. 

i*Aii r-riMf: i. remit Kits 

riiiinlrntl ii.h.iiii. lur Niiiiiitii- 
t'Y mill ( T>iiiiiniiili'ii iliini imrrl- 
iiilnrlv lor Y.f.N. si iiiimii*. 

in Jii rv hiiIcn l.mT uri’r 
a nidi- ll. (.in mi Iiii-rriimiiii.nl 
•('■ii In iv 1 1 J i j ii Hie nmi i 4 i C 7.2 I 3 
- I'll.. SON (l>lu* JL'U/IT I n ii ii r 
l.imcUin Allmviinriit. Tliu 

Ninrilriii iKiini ili'nimilon ts an 
I r , 1 1 ill ni. nil nil cal toil nmi on- 
lini-lniii'f. AflHlNtnnrc may be 
tilaun iciwnriEv liotiKuliuld ro- 
iiinviil Atpnnini. 

Snlarv nciilefl: Lecturer 

Crnda I. un an liiri'emeiitul 
Benin within the riinua £3, 694 
- £9.735 (Plus £987 tuner 

Lundran A] Iowa urn 1 . The 
Mdi-tlnu point depnnclA an 
training. (i ua Mflru lion and ax- 
poilanru. AtilttuncB may bo 
given towurdn hou vnliuld re- 
moval mpomcos. 

Furthar dutulia nmi applica- 
tion forme obtainable tram 
I Iln Senior Adml nJstrul Ivn 
orrii-nr/PS nt the Col Inge <ui- 
028 056 11 returnable by 6 
Jnnunry 1984. 

ILEA In (in equal opportuni- 
ties employ or. 133842) 320026 


ROTHERHAM 

MH ItOI'Ol.ITAN 
crjiiNc.ii. 

IIO'I ll I'.ltliA M ( .01.1.1. (<li 
111' Alt rs ANII 
ti.i :iini u.i ir. v 

I .l-llllllljlt 1.11,11', 

H ni lie i im in sen i i:r« 

lleiliili-i-li ill **<i>lli ill 

)i. 1*... lliln ll mil .11. nil H-l. 

THUPOItAltV LIT Mill- 
1 : f I | 1 1 r ».#.4'J - K«> . 71 r , 

■>. n. I 

T*l ll'lli ll 1 .114-1-41 1 V .lll'l 
r I mi III ■ (mil uIIuiih mill lx urt 

ns lour no tiilur for Vnru- 
Hi in ni I'riifiiiidiliiii CiMURi-. 

Appl I ililut i s brill Id pref 

utily lin i«u'Tii-i' tritium and 
I HI vn •'Xili'rldiiu of M 4 irk- 
tun with line in |i In veil young 
pi-upln. Furllier pnrtlr illnrs 
a vd Mu lil 4 * un rnnunsi , Tel: 
ltd til II rill! Ill 62 ( 11 , kxr. 

2011. 

* :ins I mi Itulii: 1 3 tii Jiinm. 
•iry, I UH4. 

CJurrliii 1 1 jii i VII lie iiikI 

(Iciulln or two |iri-fi(j»H (or 
I'cfnrriiK a |o ttui I'rlnclplu 
of i lie r;rillii||ti ui tile uliuvn 
udilrt-bx . 

W.ll. Mtinsnl I. DlrKClur 
ul I*!* mi i in (i I ItiMUiiirc-i-s. 
(6il»72) 220026 

ITALY 

r.L r.l.. LfclCTl) III It - It.h.A. 
pi-i’liHi III my i 1' rl Mil'll ■ (■ . Simrl 
t mi t mil. uiif in nut M itnlv. !'«■■ 
uulnid for July 1UH-I nuirxe 
r (Kir ill II II ■ or MS. A. I'rep. 

Cert. In Cum brill ui*. fJuuinl 
aitlury i -a Inn* m imiiiiuidii- 
tjiin ulc. It.h.A. Iiillv qiniJ- 
I I'lr'il |ir life mill u lull l*r*i|j. 
Cirri. i* vimi'ltiiii'r uaniu V I <■ I . 

.Job ■irviilitpiiiniil |iriiN|iiM t>i 
nu< ui. 

I : till C.V. Imliirriuu lrl(-- 

I •Ilium no, <ind iiliiriu tea. Mr. 

N . S. Tiiylnr. fir 1 1 mm In I.iiu- 
rn i in mi 1 . 1 vi ii Vittorio Firm - 

11111 : 11 '. 1-110032 AIliillu. 

IhbThbl -VfiOOOtl 


DUDLEY 


Ml-Tiini'dUiAN 

IIOItOHCll 

milll.KV COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

IJEPATMENT OF 
ENOINEEFUNG ANI) 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

LECTURER II Cniunut- 
Inii - caiirllUatee nhnuld 
have reluvBiit Industrial or 
commercial experience end 
must be able to teach Data 
Mrocnanlng and Pratjrani- 
mlnu. SnTury - £7.213 - 

£1 1,368. 

LECTURER I El autroiilCB 
* camlliiutiie must bu able 
ta tench Industrial electro- 
nics. control syntaniH end 
robot Icn . und ahdiiMI hnvo 
relevant InduBtrlal nxiierl- 
ance. Salary £3,649 
£B. 735. 

Application rormt/ile* 
tails (Foolscap SAE) front 
Principal, Dudley Collage 
ar Technology. The Broad- 
way, Dudley. Week Mid- 
lands. Return by 6th Janu- 
ary. 1663001 220026 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE 

'.ham >..w *- 





an aU-«Q8 school, operated by ihe Methodist Church in 
file Bahamas. There are approximately 100 pupils In Ha Early Loamlno 
Centra, 600 in Us Primary Section and TOO fn Its Secondary -Section. 

VACANCIES FOR JANUARY 1984 

CooKeTyflDomesOo Science, to teach lull -time from 3rd January (or as 
.Mon as poasibta I hereafter) to the endol June. Duties Indude Ihe teaching 
oi Wtwery inraughoul the Sacondaiy Section and up to the O-tevel 

!!S., T ss::asK,r , ;ff ,or b 

• 2. Teacher ol Mathematics andtor Aocounte for the Secondary Section. 

1 Sh wsefc vacanctas nil be available FabJ^tarch in Remedial 

Schoo< 8 ?® nca - 0^®' vacancies may arias 

The name and address of two parsons prepared lo 

be supplied, and the school reserves 
' S? “"l ac ^ oUw , r ^ Hw risumfl may Indicate as sources 
/ tor reference. Applicants should contact the Principal (see below). 

Appointments effective September. iss4 

A list el dsRnltlve vacancies will be available In Fabniary, 1884, but 
mtorastad parsons are Invited to submit a fetter ol enquiry slating the 

• edhfcct* oHsred and qualHIoatlofi* held. If a-BuHeble vacancy 

: develop* (or September on application term will be mailed and 
: * c.v. requested. All lettara of enquiry should be 

„ r “ M ^ . ,0 *** Prtnel P a| i Queen's College, P.o. Box Nr7i27. 
i Nassau, Bshemse. 

i— - - • • ■ 49SB1I ■■ 


f Norton School, Kington 

Temporary Teacher. 

General Subjects 

flu whom Scale 1 , plus Extraneous Duties Allowance of 
■ U.RtfJ plui Qua] ifiedTeac hers Allowance of il.OSfi. 

Norton School U a Community Home with education on (lie 
premises for boys bf secondary school age.: . • 

Wc arc looking fora temporary tonchcr in general subjects 
ivilh it keen mill iielivc Interest in spoils. ■ 

Tn ;iddil ion t oprirnniv teaching hou rs , extraneous dutlcial 
evening and week crus arc involved and the allowance 
referred urn hove is paid In ruspcci nfihis. Single or married 
accoin modnti mih a v j i In hie at lav mi ruble rules. . 

For fu rtiurr in forum I ion please ring Mr NI. Lewis, 

Headmaster, (Kilielot! WU216). 

Application forms urc available from ihe »ddrc*i below: 

Apiiiic.ilion forms nre avuiblhlc from: 
'dSjnT Director of Stvral Services. Shire Hall. 

Warwick. 'Iclejihi »nt* Warwick -WA4.H 
E*t. 2+Wor 25*13. Closing dale: 

I6tb January, 1 9iJ4. 


R 

1 ! 


Exxa 

I 



ABERDEEN 

GRAMPIAN REGION Al. 

NFNIOH 1 LECTOR EH II- DATA 
I a fU»CEK.SINU _ , 

itenijlrnd In tl»« etiniiiuUnij anu 

(Inin lirdldlHlIlil a cl- I Inn uf tlio 
rfimnrFinntit nf matliRiimtlca, aei- 
nnrn und i iiintintlnu at ^ Abrrjloun 
Grill nMO of idinninri'D. C mid lull t»*R 
ill i ml<l linvo uppruprlnto qiiui- 
Iflinilnna in uoinpmnr ilaia nru- 
ir «ii I mi mul huliBiDiii Ini inncliltiil 
rxiipfUlK'P. . „ 

I mill" incliicb* iiinclilnn unJ a(l- 
iiilnlBlrallonor llm SIII3N. 8 IINC, 
HNC Jn roinjiutor tiaiH prnimalnn 
cnnrxni nncl tlin Nnrviclno ut Timor 
liBimrininriii In ilia I'ffllaiif. Salary 
nctilo CIO. 413 to £12.!faa. , 

A nplimtlon forma from Uirer- 
lur uf cilurutlun, WnoUliIll 
llmiadr Aborclepn, AB9 3LU, with 
whuin application* (2 conies) 
RliuuKl bo lodgnd by 

SUNDERLAND 
DCJUdliCiH or SUNDERLAND 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
iVKAltHIDE COLLEGE OF 
I'tHtTIIEH EDUCATION 
I JE1‘ A IITMP.NT OF 1IUILDING 
SENIOR L ECYtl II En (E7.215 
- £1 I.56BI 

(Dlrnrtnr uf tituUIes - 
niiiutlnu Crufts I 
AiipiR'antM hhonld be Biiltanly 
iiuiillf iail untl experlBiiced. 
Du 1 1 nn l«i ranimonin □ a soon 
■ui nnmlblo hut not Inter than 
1st May. I9H4. 

Furlhirr rintalh anil nppllra- 
1 1 c ui furnin may be tihtnlllutl 
rrum Un: I'ri iii'tjinl. VViiuruliHi 
t.'filli'ai' i>f h urllmr E«lm utlull. 
Sun VIMV Itiuul iveiit. Griuiiie- 
iiiwti. Siiixl prlii ml. Tel: 
A 7 094. 

Cliisinij ilutn (or upnlli.a- 
tlunx: ftili Jnimiiry, 19H4. 

4612310 220026 


Youth and 
Community Service 


PROFEB SION ALLY l ruined 

youth vrurk-ur suuulit fin* 

P niltlnn In uu Industrial 
rujoci. Applicant n must 
liivL-i proven ability to work 
with youun paople •mlnlinum 
2 vcb. uxparlencn], ability to 
nan sport as a dmnlopmoul 
training nietilum iroatball. 
badminton and weight truln- 
In i, i . ability tu work without 
snuervlaloii, ability to work 
with all levels of apprnu- 
llcea/tre I lines (diploma re- 
quired). an administrative 
capability and b current 
driving licence. Salary be- 
tween £3.500 and £6,300 
Pina uae of a vohlcla. Ploaae 
apply In writing with full 
CT.V. Write Box No. TES 
OOOB7. Priory House, St. 
John'e Lane, ECIM 4BX. 
(538481 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


Warwickshire J 

4MuV.U.«imM1IVIY 


CYPRUS 

TEACH IN CV I'll UR 

TIIE MIDDLE EAST AND 
NtJItTII AFRICA 
Mmiy liiiiulriiils of innrliurh 
fur nil HiilileriN «n«l oi-aiIch 
will Uu minimi from iirimary 
lu uu I virrili y Invrlu for (lilt 
■mil the uiixl ii i:<i<le in I' year, 
(i fun) imy. no ins. wiirni fll- 
iimtc and omul cinpluyuiniii 
mmlll I rim . 

For (lutnlln of HOW Id i-ijII- 

tllCl lllllllllIVCI'H 1111*1 I'lWI , 
llll'llHK HI, I III HUH lioilllfl. 

r.Plc, I* I) Ilox 37 11, i:yp- 
rni. I I M557) 4600011 

QUALIFIED TIACHEII liver 
25. Iteimiroil ui look uft'-r 
mid Inneli 0 yr. tilii, EnnllHh 
llov. Mnrcli - [)i-((ii"ir. Cur- 
(ii. I'liiuiD UftOS 207 I 12. 
(61257) 460000 


SPAIN 

Dynamic. quullflnd E.F.I.. 
lenclinrn Iminnil lulnl y fur 
Stun (un Hrhool Mndrld/AII- 
enn t n . 

ToL Giii-ehln • 02 73 60526 4 
or Inunrllnlil - 0 750 3242. 

(33943 ) 460000 


CIlniSTIAN TEACHERS 
Needed for Socondni-y Srliouln 
in Arrluu und Nnw GiiIiicii. 
Cliailaniiinti work. Vuluntadr 
terms. 

Volunteer Missionary 

Movement. Shnnloy Lane, 
Ldlllilill Collicy. Ilnrtl. A La 
■ Alt. I I 6201)1 .160000 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 2 3.l2.to 

LONDON 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 

HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAREERS SERVICE 
Careers Advlntir PE/IIE HOI 
£0,060 ■ £0,660 
Appllcntlonn are Invited from 

H umified Corners Advisors far 
le above post In the BdbIiiu- 
Btoka Careers orrice. Tlio 
prraon appolntad will provide 
vacntlonnl puldnnco, place- 
ment and associated services 
to young people attending 2 
colleges, 1 In Basingstoke . 1 
In Andover. The successful 
candidate will be directly re- 
sponsible to the Divisional 
-Careers Advisor and appli- 
cants should be able tu de- 
monstrate on ability to pro- 
vide a professional service lo 
the wfde ability ronno of 
cl.onts Involved. 

Far further details and ap- 
plication form please write to 
AHBlatant Education OfTIcer 
(Careers), Education Do Purl - 
moiit, The Castle, Winchester 
8023 BUG or Tol: Winchester 
34411, Ext. 370. quoting re- 
ference 6627. Retnrnuhla by 
3rd January 1084. f662B9i 


04411. Ext. 370. quoting re- 
ference 6627. Retnrnuhla by 


BOTSWANA 


w'w.iireKrL 1 1 

qntrad, minimum 3 years 
experience. 

. 2 yen r cun i rn cis. inclurt- 
Ing flights and madesi liv- 
ing allowance . 

Rearet no funding for 
dependants. 

Write for details, includ- 

b: we-ftw- BVjSSi 

COLOMBIA 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL ' 
Experienced and qualified Up- 
per Primary, dess teacher re- 
qutrefl for Januery, 1884, or 
as soon ei passible. 

„ Apply In wHtlnp to the 
HasdniBster. The English 
School.- A. A. 31284, Bogota, 
Colorable, B.A., enclosing e 
C.V. , a recant photograph and 
e telephone number. (339921 
460000 

ITALY 

E J [ fi2 rlBf,r * d JEPL Teacher for 
children - adults required by 
School In Trlesla. 

Send C.V. photo, phone to: 
Clements, Stoke Rd., Ashton. 
Northampton. Interviews 2 7/ 
29 December. (66333) 460000 

KANO-NIOERIA 

MIIS A 1L1ASU COLLEGE 

Required as soon as 
pokslble fpr this newly 
osinbllslied. multi national 
innnRAnpcfit, ca-educatton- 
»* *A a ¥. “cnaol r or qhftdren 
uped s.*; I* years. ■_ 

ipasl -ten . years- , 

rnacnlhn ...BBpSrinnc#. not 

necessarily uversans lo 
occupy the pasts i»n . 

' "wiKe uepsrtmifnt _*** ,uneB/ 
Uf Hum, ntlts. 

'A* Ihe 'liilllul Intake n( 
mlinltteU 

IK' 

TIM» • PoMts of f n r ' . lortq 
trrnt pi'oanecU and Q uisr- 
• would be ore. 

• dlnble nn, 
Pile spits* call be i-onsiUnretl.: . 

■ Allrertlio snlorleji win 
t* Of ! i? 1° Hiuse snfDflha..' 
furiilHhed accnnimodstluri, 
free Possagee end generous.' 

• ,l . n0 3® . lo,,Y * will be 

Eluduil. , 

.. A p pllceni s , thru l d sudd* 

appolnlnmnt. . r 

W.A. Kltiwtlier. Ilaail- . 


HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAREERS SERVICE 
lanlor Careers Advisor 
l^or^|lonl.- 801/2 £0.060 


Following the appointment 
of the existing postholdnr tu a 
senior Hue niunanomnui posi- 
tion In llemnshlre, we are 
looking for someone with 
msnaaoinent and organlsatlon- 
sl ability capable or ensuring 
the errectlva uuo of the stafr 
time and resources devoted to 
Information Services across 
the county. 

Activities will Include the 
organisation of Careers Lib- 
raries, Information events and 
advice to the Education 
Awards, Section. Also the 
promotion and production of 
up-to-date, attractively pre- 
sented Ceroera Information of 
all kinds. 

_Applloants_ should have e 
Diploma In Careers Guidance 
or equivalent qualification 
and have broad Cursors Ser- 
vice experience. 

.For further details and ap- 
plication farm please write to 
Assistant Education Officer 
(Careers). Education Depart- 
5>?nt. The Castle. Winchester 
BOBS BUG or fen Winchester 
34411. Ext, 370, quoting re- 
ferenca 6628. Returnable by 
9th January, 1984. (6BB73) 
480000 


KIR KLEES 
METROPOLITAN 
COUNCIL 

DIRECTORATE of 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

I- PRINCIPAL CHILD 
CARE OFFICE 
. -Grade RCC04 £7.101 
£7,896 or £7,630 - £8.430 


--Grade RCC04 £7.101 
£7,896 or £7,630 - £8.430 
dependent upon 
qualifications 

• ' • qualifications 

; h-tdW^eci.i 
M elthnm, lludderiflnlri 

• c«^^RL ,oa ! ,nn *- arB . .Invited 
' nnl. S5.JSSa w ■‘•■l« | nnt nr 

JPJ 1 ; p ®T l ?„ f,n 1. auporunnu- 

“S;*_DbBta |ii .this hr lino I 
nr • for > Ibo nosile 

, &»%gr u A 

. Ipilglno riiorgea .aro In 

. srr?i;s 8 ?}i?c«'r ,lM ,iat,on " ,i5r 

• digasw 

schnol by._ arrenanginni 


r e , f!‘to , ^4. H 8 , y- U -T««»her 


^Agpltcetlan 

i ad van Dement, 

j ; ps J <^rcq>ri*?<p 

. / wStKDaiUeni. . . 


W.A. Rltiwthsr. Head 
xnaaiqr, . Muse lliesu Cul 
P-A. Slow liter ,■ 
;Jfl, Sllxabetb , ..i* Terrace, 
Eli hum, l.ondun SEtt. 


Miscellaneous 


REPRESENTATIVES All arqes 
of UK- Snlnry +_ coinmls- 
Hlon. 25 - 43. Own ear. 
Fnbruary tu July. Teaching 
experience preferred. Philip 
aroeu Educational t Porno n- 
nnl!. 112 k Alcesier Rond. 
Stutilcy. 1Vnrwlck9. DB0 
7NR. (69778) 660000 


MORE ALTERNATIVES for 
teachers. full-tlme/part- 

tlmn. ‘Careers In Pop 
Music, ‘Careers In Clasaical 
Music* . 'Careers In the 
Thaati-e ' . £1.73 each. All 

Ihrea £4.25. Dopt. 67. 
Kamllton House Publishing. 
Drlxworth. Northampton. 
Accoss/Vlea phone (06041 
U8IBB9. (66240) 660000 


ambton. 
6 1 2$8& 


TRAINING SCHEMEfe n 

Port-time teachora 
required early in 
I 98 4 to teach one er n ^5 ri ' 
of ihe following subject." 
Computing, Word Prof I!' 
alng. Book-keeping IS' 

pSaasHSh, js 

t. 

Director of Studios Com 

putor Trouung mV'BdwS: 
tlon Centre Ltd., ioo-ior 
C lerken well Rond, Lonilnn 
ECIM 3SA. (6633 4)660055 

THE SIMPLIFIED SPELliui- 
BOCIETV. Patron- Bn N iP 
JUfi Duk “ “I Ed 1 nb a rn h R uSl 
believe In Blmplifyina 

Engllah n °spa?h 
write : F 8ec?e r ta®ry ' B^T U ?? 

&ss 


Senior Education 
and Training 
Officer 

£ 14 , 379 — £ 15,645 

A pplicat ions arc invited Tor the above posl which heads the 
Education and T raining D ivision o f the Education 
Department. The postholder has responsibility for the 
management of the Careers Service and the Authority's 
YouthTraining Scheme und Community Programme. 
Applicants should have held a management post in the 
Careers Service and experience In Indusiry/Educntionwili 
be an advantage. 

Application form and job description available fVom Town 
Clerk, P.O. Box 18, Council Home, Solihull, West 
Midlands B91 3QS. Tel: 021 705 6789 ext. 535 or 021 705 
6672 (evenings and week-ends) quoting 
ref No: C1000Q. 

Forms to be returned by 12th January 1984. (34ss 

Metropditan Borough 
=of Solifiull ===== 


I ilea ,nnerLoncion 


Fducation Authority 


Inspector for the Youth 
Service (District Rank) 

Revised advertisement. 

Salary scale: El 7,1 84-El 8,024 plus £1,284 London Weighting 
Allowance (under review). 

The Authority wishes to appoint a person wllh experience al a 
senior level in the youth sendee lo this vacancy with Ihe 
inspectorate team for further, higher and communlly education. 
In addition lo normal survey and inspection duties, the inspector 
wilt make a major contribution lo work with women end girls. 
Experience In other branches of informal post-school education, 
particularly In work with women Is necessary. Evidence of work 
with ethnic minority groups is essential. 

Application forms and full Job description are available from: The 
Education Officer, EO/Estab IB, Room 365. The Counly Hall. 
London SE1 7PB. Closing date for Ihe receipt of completed 
application forme is 10th January, 1984. Suitable for job sharing. 
ILEA la en equal opportunities employer ia» 2 i 


j % Royal County of 
^BERKSHIRE 
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Outdoor Education 


BRYN DU 

llanberis 

the CENTRE 

mu mountain ventures 
fou SNOWDO nia 

mountain. Woodland Coastal , 
(Vatar Ativanturn & Environ- 
mental Activity. 

Mountain Venturas Ltd, 

KSr L,v«rp‘oI Lft-'ViVa! 

( “ 3 SiSioo 


H S A - couhs1 atorv 

ipiiTJiiina'ys';; 

T^F L n qia H ru V n tlon . r ° Con " lBOd 

. Applications to Morbla 
Arch Taachor Training, 21 
start Street , London W2 iqb. 
Tel: 01-402 9273. (IfiaSOi 

700000 


1 UlNBRVA OUTDOOR VBN- 
TURBS Leaders In Multi 
Activity Weeks for Schools, 
send for colour brochure 
■nd details to Jeanle Rober- 
Rhongyr Isaf Centre. 

tarm V:r n, \V*™ 

“»«' I307 ”' ,953 “?ioooo 

DEVON 

&KEBN LODGE OUTDOOR 
ADVERTURE CENTRE 
■Enipyrneiit and Learning 
ihrough Adventure*. Multi- 
activity specialist courses and/ 
or Held studies. Opon all 

'"prices from £6.5 0 par 

[ "‘Yh'e BEST: people, actlvi- 
><aa. equipment AND value 
with from 1:8 rroe places. 

Phone MARTIN or ANDY 
on 02872 5992 Or write S.L. 
Aapltdore, Bldeford, N- Do- 
von EX59 1NG. (66456) 

680000 

IQUILVER ACTIVITY CBN* 
TRB. Multi activity and 
1 1 (laid study courses for Prim- 
try, Secondary and YT8 age 
groups. Open all year. 
Choice of progremme and 
activities- I free place per 
10. excellent accommodation 
ana qualified staff. Brochure 
from Kal Qrovoe Bqullver 
Activity Centre, Ratllng- 
hopu. Shrewsbury. Tat: 
(058861 ) 347, <630521 
) 6B0000 

■ Lakeland Training have vaeen- 
; clot for four Outdoor Actlvl- 
] ties end Life Skills Instruc- 
| tare. Applicants should be 
1 over 21 and have quallflca- 
: non* and relevant exparlance 
I in a wide range of outdoor 
1 activities. A clean driving II- 
( once Is essential, 
j For application forma and 
further Information pleaeo 
I write or telephone: The 

Director or Training, Lnke- 
i lind Training. Aahmeadaw, 
! The Promenade, Arnslde, 

! Cumbria LAS DAD. Tel: 
(0324) 7617 10. (662 IB) 
6B0000 

N.T.I. Residential Courses, 
lilephone 0639 730757 for 
dnalla or Minerva's South 
mice Centre. (03388) 680000 

English as a 
Foreign Language 

- vJ^TTINGH AM SHIRE 

^ COUN TV COUNCIL 

’ INffl^AL 

1 LICENTIATE DIPLOMA IN 
; TEFBL (LTCL) 

DIPLOMA IN TESP 
(DIp.TEBP) 

. A. combination of Dle- 
Ijnce Learning followed by 
Reiidentlal Block for 
nschers or graduatea load- 
"B lo the qualifications 
llitad above. Distance no 
. Problem. 

„ Write for details to: The 
Beoistrar, Ref TB8I1, 
Eaton Hall international. 
Betford, Nottlnohemshlra 
DN22 Opr or Telephone 

¥ ° 6441 - ,6fi0 7 a o B dooo 


Education Courses 

LEARN E.P.L. 

English es roreign lunsiiaBO. 
Individualised Tuition 'O' and 
A levol tuition, many sub- 
iecta Icarus tutorials 01-958 
*721 - Telex: 22 - B61 

< 01 317) 70000°. 7 Kensfng- 
Street. London wi. 
106890 ) 760000 

LINGUARAMA TEFL 
COURSES 


Over the past few years 
e great many people have 
attended Llnauaramn 

courses In Teaching En- 
glish as a Foreign Lan- 
guage by Direct Method. 

Llnguarame ie an inter- 
national organisation with 
35 centres In the United 
Kingdom end abroad and 
employe some 500 

ranchers, most of whom 
Joined through our TEFL 
training courses. 

This year we will again 
be running these ever- 
popular courses In London. 
Birmingham. Mnnchnster 
end Canterbury. Coincid- 
ing with school holidays. 
Prices are from £05 + 

VAT. 

Par furthar Information 
please write to Tlie TEFL 
Secretary, Llnguorams 
Ltd.. Rlvarsdown House, 
Warnrord, Southampton. 
Hampshire 803 ILH. en- 
closing an A 4 size stamped 
addressed envelope. 

(66B09) 760000 


Tuition 


IMMIDIATI 


ADVANCSB- 


FRANCE 

> ? f <- ■ ,b OUt 200 StU- 

wf|,L ' h Bpackallzati in 
wou'd like to coni 

1 finrlAR Sl lsh Gqul VUlent In 
London op naHr. 

!•»■* » monthly 
ShJ.« no ?u or P'lpllx could take 
?-". thoy Wnu l ‘1 follow the 
"I cul urn and live with "n 
It Ja IntendoU to beuiu 
ijreae exchanges during tha 

a f? Intereated please 
Jr r A l 5. lo M. Eric Gamer c/o 
n. 'i 0, ^ ruo Voltaire 
F . ranl '°. M. Bur- 
ner will bo pleased to visit 
‘o dlMiigg tills project. 
(53903) 800000 

(MMBDIATB, MORTGAGES 

up to 3Vt X income; top-ups 
to 100 %; rc-mortnnaos; 
homeowners loans (money In 
7 days). Hometown 01-446 
3451. (16138) BOOOOO 

JOB-HUNTING GUIDANCE 

Helpful booklet. Cavers cv- 
yvrltlng. annllcatlon-forms. 
liuarviewe. Oioque £3.95 to 
SCRII1ES, 362 Old Bedford 
Road, Luton LU2 7BS. 
(62978 i 800000 


MAXIMUM 


MORTGAGES, 


“Top Uni", RomartuanaH, 
Secured Loans for toechors. 
Either phone 01-346 4653 
or write: Martin Hassock 

Ltd., . Freepost. London 
NW4 1YB. (690811 800000 

PART-TIME, well-paid work 
for teachers. SAE: 29 Long- 
fields, Ely. CamUs.. (62367) 
800000 

PEN-PRIBNDH World wide, 
over 100.000 members In 
145 countries. Write I.P.F. 
IT.E.It, P.O. Box 25, Ship- 
ley 11018 2QB. (I684d) 

800000 

SAME DAV LOANS & POST- 
ALOANS. Unsecured £100 - 
£2,000, FULL MORTGAGES 
and remortgagoH for 
Touchers. Arrears cauos roa- 
nidered. For written quota- 
tion: Richmond Inveatmonte 
Ltd., 4 Tlie Green, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Tel: 01-940 
9aa5/2B29._ Established 
BOOOOO 


1934. (52390) 


LONDON 

NORTH EAST LONDON 
Psrt-tlme tutors 
required for ALL SUBJECTS 
(ALL LEVELS) In' North East 
London oraq. 

Ring: 888 7903 (evnninaa 
and weekends). 


Personal 

Announcements 


fOUR INTERVIEW IN 
TEACHING by J. Roberts 
offers candidates advice. 32 

P agaa £1.50. Nnw Education 
rasa. 27A Old Gloucaator 
St., WC1. (631631 800000 


SCHOOL OF HVPNOSI8 
Diploma Coursos (Wkendxl. 
Details: 01-359 6991. (58562) 
800000 


100% MORTQAOES for 
teachora. For written quota- 


Sail 


FRENCH TEACHER seelca 

post to poet exchange for 
1984-1985 In U.K., prefer- 
ably with housing .possibili- 
ties for Urge family. Plense 
write to Mine Boureau. 13 
A Use Hugualte - 44500 - La 
Beule or phone (40) 
24.56.20 Tor further In- 
formation. (61245) 800000 

HOLIDAYS AND PERGONAL 
LOANS, from £100 arranged 
without security or delay. 
Campall A Robison Ltd. 1 07 

i ermyn Street, London 5W1 
EW. Write, phone or .;ell 
Tor written terms. Tol: 01 - 
B39 9956. (18196) BOOOOO 


PIANOS WANTED old or 

modern, upright or Grand, 
Specialists In German 
Pianos. Pianos for sain on 
unique 7 day free trial front 
£83.00. Write or nltouii 
Midland IMunoft, Kina Ed- 
ward Piu. », niriniiMilium 1. 
021-643 0963 luiytlme. 

U6I76I 860000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


EXCHANGE HOLIDAYS 

In France, Qermany or USA 

arranged on Individual basis lor 
your Borvdaughler aged 11 - 18 . 
Cost from £70 
Details iron 

DRAGONS INTERNATIONAL 
28 Cumnor Hill, Oxford, 0X2 SHA 
Tgl: Oxford (D865) 883418 

(3265) 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
weeks Kashmir and Ladakh. 
Ottoman. Turkey and Black 
Saa, Syria. Hann Overland, 
17 Siatithorpe Road. London 
9W16. Tel: 01-769 6699. 

151897) 880000 

BRYN DU.LLANBBRI8. The 
Centro Tor Mountain Ven- 
tures In Snowdonia. Adven- 
ture activity courses and 
self-contained accommoda- 
tion available. Contort 
Mountain Ventures Ltd., 
Brecon House, Greaulilll 
bond, Liverpool. Tel: i)5t- 
724 2732, (61485V 880000 

CHEAP LUXURY HOLIDAYS. 
6000 homes for oxchiiiigti In 

40 countries. Iniarvnc. 6 sid- 
dais Lane. Allesirnu, Derby. 
Tel: 0332 558931. (4 dI84I 

RH00O0 


DRISCOLL HOUSE 
300 single rooms. partial 
board. £45 p. w . , all amtnl- 
tlts - Apply 172 Now Kant 
Road, London SE1. 01-703 
4178. (31998) 8BOOOO 

MAKING A FEAST OF IT by 
Vltor Wear. Far a (ran copy 


of thlB mouthwatering untl 
charmingly Illustrated book- 
let on Brussels and Unifies 


tlon contact Abox Martgnte 
Consultants, 23 Stanstead 
Manor, Choam Road, Sutton, 
Gurrey. 01-661 9968 or 01- 
642 5407. <15461) 800000 

WRITE and sell Children'* 
Stories. Mall tuition Sales 
assistance. Free booklet 


together with our brarhuro 
on Individual Inclusive holi- 
days to those beautiful cities 
write ar phone TIME OFF. 
2a Chester Close . London 
6W1. 01-235 8070. (62642) 
BROOOO 


Children Features, (TEG). 5/ 
9 Berkley Square, Salford. 
Manchoetar M3 6DU. 
(03732) 800000 


MBVAGI88EY. Dairy farm 
overlooking village offers 

n ood food/every comfort In 
censed Guest House. Tnl: 
0726 843358. 'Kerryonno' 

Trelnavon Farm. (66056) 

8BOOOO 


For Sale 
and Wanted 

■ reasonable prices. estab- 
lished many years, a name 
known all over Britain by 
aattnfled schools - Mans- 
combs Ltd.. PO Box 12. 
Prestwlch, MajtnlLWter M85 
7NA. Tof: 061-756 6882. 
(08464) 86 00 JO 


SMALL prestigious language 
school. East Sussex town, 
£14,500. Write Qaktiuret 
Language Centra, 59 High 

htai’ankiir' 1, 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 

, :Aueuat. Trans-Siberian 

, Moscow to Peking. Nanking, 
Ghanphal, Hangzhou canton, 
Hong -Kong. £1,600. 

“BCfUCATlON IN PO- 
LAND 1 ' 8 - 15 April. War- 
saw. Gdansk. £357. OTHER 
PROGRAMMES:- "Drama 
In tha UGSR/Poland ' * ; 

"Soviet Sports Administra- 
tion' Half-Term Schools' 
Vlelte; "Team Tours", plus 
fixtures, for rootballare. 
athletas. Do tails: Inter- 

change Visits, Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, 186 Siroatham 
High Road. London GW 16 
1 Be, 01-677 9598 (24 hra). 
(53821) 900000 



Instructor 

Blue Peris Mountain Centre 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
Teachers for this post situated on the western 
edge of the Snowdonia National Park. 

Applicants must be active and experienced 
mountaineers to Mountain Instructor Certificate 
level, and must hold at least Mountain Leadership 
Certificate. Additional experience and/or 
qualifications in sea canoeing is desirable. A 
current, clean driving licence is essential. 

The Centre offers residential outdoor education 
courses to Upper and High School pupils; 
applicants must therefore have a clear 
understanding and experience ot this area of 
education as well as a firm commitment to its 
future development. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Scale for a 
Further Education Lecturer 1, currently £5,649 — 
£9,735. An additional extraneous duties allowance 
is available. 

Application forms and further particulars are 
available from the Chief Education Officer, 
Reference FEAE2, County Hall, Cauldwel! 
Street, Bedford. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications Is two weeks from the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

The Council Is an equal opportunity employer. 


COUNTY C!Ol JNCH. 


UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

M.A. in 

Women’s Studies 


Applications are invited for this course, starting in October, 
19B4.Tha emphasis oUhe da^taa vriUba tntardiadnVlnary , 
baaed on a core course which atmB to confront the realities ol 
women's history and experience wllh the ways In which they 
. hays been represented Jn different. societies, past and 
: : present. Stiidehtflirieychboeeivw^nq^api^lJaedoptfc^ ■■ 
from a wlderange of courses Inthe arts and socJa/sciencea, 
AppfJcan la who have been away from' e caderjilostudvare 
partloulariywelcoroed. and ihe course haa been deafened to 
allow full orpart-tfmeatudy.: 

For furthor details, write to: The Graduate Office, 
University of York, Healing! on, York YOI SDD 
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es on your doorstep 







’ V\ rilease deliver a copy ofThe Times Educational Supplcnient 

ifoe are hundreds ofjob opportuhitiis in the , 

^^ssified Daaes ofThe Times Educational ^ t 

Supplement every week. Make sure you see m Address ~ ~~ 

"rst by buyinQ your own copy every we .| - 

complete the coupon on this ( | - — — * ~ ^ 

ement and give it to your local r signature— — - 


I Address. 






